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THE OPPORTUNITIES for nutritionists in the ‘“develop- 
ing countries” are clear to anyone slightly familiar 
with them. These are opportunities to educate our- 
selves and apply the things we now know or the 
things we can learn from work in these countries. 
In practically every assessment of the needs of the 
“underdeveloped” areas, the critical nature of the 
food supplies and nutrition problems are promi- 
nently mentioned. Yet, the amount of basic research 
on the nutritional needs in such areas has been 
slight, and the need for it is generally not realized 
by nutritionists or other medical personnel of the 
United States. The points I wish to make, therefore, 
are the serious needs for research in nutrition in 
areas where food supplies are not abundant, and 
that this is important not only in relation to the 
nutrition problems in these areas but in our own 
country as well. 

It should be clear to all of us that a sound 
nutritional program, particularly when food sup- 
plies are limited, requires accurate knowledge of 
the nutritional needs of the people. I have pointed 
out elsewhere (1, 2), some of the reasons for 
believing that the nutritional standards now in 
current use in the United States (3) are not ade- 
quate. I believe that some of them are too high. This 
is not so serious in the United States where food 
supplies are abundant, but they create very serious 
problems when applied to areas where the nutrients 
just aren’t available at a price the people can afford. 


Assessing Nutritional Need 


The assessment of the nutritional needs of human 
beings or of any other animal requires subjects 
whose intake of the nutrient under study is low— 
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low enough to be critical or in a range which may 
be critical. In this country, individuals of this kind 
are probably rare, at least insofar as the data would 
indicate, and very hard to locate. 

Suppose that we wish to study calcium require- 
ments in man in the United States. Where can you 
find a group of people who have lived on low calcium 
intakes for long periods and how are you going to 
get them together and reasonably controlled so they 
can be studied? This is a tremendously expensive 
business and, when one thinks that perhaps a year 
is a reasonable experimental period for many of the 
kind of studies that ought to be done, it is generally 
impossible. On the other hand, we know that there 
are millions of people throughout the world whose 
consumption of calcium is of the order of 0.3 to 0.4 
gm. per day. Clearly it is much more sensible to 
study such peoples rather than try to produce such 
subjects in the United States. 

Other examples of the opportunities for research 
on requirements of nutrients in man are as obvious. 
Lest one think that kwashiorkor is the only nutri- 
tional disease, there are: pellagra in Yugoslavia and 
Egypt, beriberi in many parts of the Far East, 
deficiencies of riboflavin, vitamin A, protein, cal- 
ories, iron, folic acid, and so on, in numerous areas 
of the world. Clearly, research on such problems in 
these areas is justified on a practical basis alone 
and is needed to determine the cause as well as the 
appropriate methods of prevention. 

When I say research is needed to determine the 
cause, say of pellagra or riboflavin deficiency, I 
am sure that many of you must think this is non- 
sense. Riboflavin deficiency must be caused by a 
lack of riboflavin, and pellagra can be defined as a 
lack of niacin. These definitions, however, are over- 
simplifications and may not be particularly useful. 
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It has been long known that the occurrence of 
pellagra does not correlate very well with the 
dietary intake of niacin. The finding that trypto- 
phan was a precursor of niacin and that corn was 
low in this amino acid was undoubtedly a partial 
explanation for this relatively strange situation. 
More recently, however, evidence is accumulating 
that much of the niacin in cereal grains is in an 
unavailable form. The whole problem of the niacin 
requirement of man and the niacin content of food 
must be reopened if much of the niacin in certain 
foods is not available. 


Problem of Riboflavin Requirement 


Perhaps a better example of the need for research 
within different areas of the world is provided by 
riboflavin. Apparently, solid data were presented 
several years ago by Horwitt et al. (4) which 
showed that clinical signs of riboflavin deficiency 
developed at intakes below 0.6 mg. per day. Evi- 
dence of tissue unsaturation, as judged by urinary 
excretion, was shown below intakes of 1 mg. per 
day. Contrary to these data are the findings of 
Pollack et al. (5) in Formosa where extensive evi- 
dence of riboflavin deficiency was found in troops 
consuming nearly 1 mg. per day. In other words, 
in the Formosan troops, intake was nearly twice 
the so-called minimum requirement, yet the clinical 
evidence of deficiency was clear. 

How do we reconcile these findings? I am not 
able to reconcile them, of course. If I could, I would 
not be presenting it as an unsolved problem. It may 
be due to the amount of work these men were doing. 
Although we generally state that riboflavin needs 
are not related to energy expenditure, this is cer- 
tainly not proved, and evidence is accumulating to 
indicate that it is probably not true. It is likely that 
other constituents of the diet are related to ribo- 
flavin need. It was shown, long ago, that rats fed a 
high-fat diet had greater riboflavin need than those 
fed a low-fat diet. This is the contrary of the 
situation in Formosa and the United States; that 
is, if high-fat intakes raise the riboflavin need, then 
the requirement in the United States ought to be 
higher than in Formosa. Still, it is a clear example 
of our inability to translate findings in the United 
States to other parts of the world, or of the pre- 
carious nature of this translation. 

Consideration of the riboflavin need demonstrates 
another critical need in nutrition, and particularly 
in the economically underdeveloped areas, that is, 
the need for better definition of the minimal 
requirements. The recommended allowance for 
riboflavin for the adult man in the United States is 
1.8 mg. per day. The minimal amount needed to 
prevent lesions is thought to be 0.6 mg. per day. 
The Formosan troops received nearly 1 mg. per day 
but had lesions. If the need of all of the adults in 
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the world is 1.8 mg. per day, the only apparent 
solution in most of the world is to add synthetic 
riboflavin to the diets. There just isn’t enough 
riboflavin in foods to go around. While we need not 
go into it here, the problems encountered in trying 
to add riboflavin to the diets of nearly everyone in 
the world are enormous. On the other hand, if 1.2 
or 1.3 mg. should prove sufficient, then various 
practical solutions of increasing the intakes of 
green vegetables, smal] amounts of milk, and so on, 
become apparent. Establishing exact needs for nu- 
trients, insofar as we are able, is not a matter of 
scientific curiosity. It is basic to the formulation of 
a national nutrition policy and necessary for the 
evaluation of the practical approaches which may 
be used. 


Iron and Hookworm 


Another good example comes to mind from our own 
work on iron requirements of children in the jungle 
area of Peru (6). Hookworm infestation, along with 
many other parasites, is extremely common in many 
parts of the tropical and subtropical areas. The 
parasitologists know how to prevent it by proper 
sanitation and by wearing shoes. The only trouble 
is that it is wet in the tropics, shoes rot in short 
order, and they are expensive. It is certainly not 
clear that everyone will be wearing shoes in the 
near future. 

It is well known that the anemia of hookworm 
disease will respond to iron administration. That is, 
the anemia is apparently due to blood loss caused 
by the parasites. The usual treatment, as with most 
iron deficiency anemias, is with large doses of iron 
salts. The problem faced in Peru was simply: “Is 
this anemia of any professional concern to the 
nutritionist?” Now, if you must feed a gram or so 
of an iron salt, then the public health nutritionist 
can do little if anything. It is a matter of ther- 
apeutics. 

On the other hand, if small amounts of iron are 
beneficial, then enrichment schemes or nutrition 
education programs would be useful; and, as I have 
indicated, the evidence at the time and the general 
opinion of the profession were that large amounts 
of iron were needed. In a series of experiments with 
school children we have shown that about 15 mg. 
additional iron per day produces a prompt response 
in the hemoglobin level. This is at least in a range 
where we may be able to do something worth while 
by conventional nutritional methods. The average 
child gets about 12 mg. iron per day in his food. 
Here, then, we have an example of a population 
which has iron needs apparently much greater than 
the United States. Also, it represents a situation 
where the nutritionist must feed the parasites and 
take them into consideration until such time as more 
satisfactory methods are developed. 
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I submit that it is an excellent example of the 
need for research before one can determine the kind 
of problems which he faces and before he can 
estimate the kind of program which may be the 
most efficient. This knowledge was not available 
before and would not be easily obtained by studies 
in the United States. 


Heart Disease and Atherosclerosis 


Research to determine the cause and appropriate 
treatment of coronary heart disease and athero- 
sclerosis is now of great interest. Chronic diseases 
of this kind, which require many years to develop, 
offer another example of the need for extensive 
research in other countries. It is well known that 
the incidence of coronary disease is much lower in 
many countries than in the United States. The 
problem, of course, is why this is true. Now, regard- 
less of the cause, it is perfectly clear that if it takes 
about thirty or forty years for an individual to 
develop the disease under ordinary conditions, the 
need for the epidemiologic type of research in areas 
where the incidence of the disease varies is perfectly 
clear. It is unlikely that we can or should try to 
reproduce groups within the United States which 
are comparable to those in Latin America, Japan, 
or South Africa. 

The most common and widely proposed theory 
indicates that fat is the dietary factor implicated in 
coronary heart disease. In general, the population 
groups with very low fat intakes are those with a 
low incidence of heart disease. However, one should 
note that there are many other changes in diet which 
almost always accompany a low-fat diet. Some of 
these are a low intake of animal protein, a low- 
calcium intake, a high-fiber intake, and so on. Hence, 
the epidemiologic evidence alone will often not be 
sufficient to determine the cause or the relative 
importance of various factors in disease causation. 
The fat story in relation to heart disease is sup- 
ported by numerous studies, both in experimental 
animals and in human beings, in which the serum 
cholesterol level is related to the development of 
atheromata and this im turn is influenced by the 
kind and amount of fat in the diet. It seems almost 
certain that fat is involved in heart disease but just 
how or how important it is, is still uncertain. 

Indeed, the exceptions to the general rule may be 
more informative than the usual situation. For 
example, we have recently had reports that the 
amount of atherosclerosis in people in Colombia, in 
South America, as judged by autopsy material, is 
comparable to that in the United States. We should 
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also note that the reported incidence of coronary 
disease in Scandinavia and in France, for example, 
is considerably less than would be expected from 
the amount of fat that the people consume. 

In experimental studies with animals, when there 
are several variables which influence a disease, the 
usual experimental approach is to try to hold all of 
the variables constant except one and study it. In a 
subsequent study, you may vary something else and 
eventually arrive at some estimate of the role each 
variable plays. It is impossible to do this in long- 
term studies with man, but the different conditions 
which occur naturally in different parts of the 
world, supply natural experiments, so-called, which 
permit somewhat similar studies. Thus, if we could 
apply similar techniques and judgments to various 
places where the environmental conditions are dif- 
ferent and the disease incidence is either the same 
or different, we have some hope of deciding eventu- 
ally what factors actually govern the development 
of coronary heart disease. 

One could go on indicating many problems in 
nutrition and other areas where research applied to 
human beings living under various environmental 
and economic conditions is needed. The needs and 
opportunities for medical research in the developing 
countries seems obvious. Whether we are to take 
advantage of these opportunities, many of which 
may disappear in the near future, may be decided 
within the next year or so. If it is decided that we 
should profit from the advantages these areas offer, 
the program will need the support of the total 
scientific community of the United States and of 
the world and must be administered by an organi- 
zation dedicated to this purpose. 
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Consumption of dairy products per capita in 1957 was highest in Ireland— 
1492 lb. whole milk equivalent—followed in order by New Zealand, Finland, Can- 
ada, and Sweden. The United States ranked fifteenth, with consumption amount- 
ing to 629 lb. We were eighth in use of fluid milk and cream, however. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGIC STUDIES to investigate coronary 
artery disease are being undertaken in this country 
and others throughout the world. The food eaten is 
being considered, along with other factors such as 
weight, body type, smoking, the use of alcohol, 
stress, and activity. 

These studies have created a need for an almost 
new type of nutritionist, a person who not only has 
the ability to obtain dietary information and to 
process and interpret the data, but also a person 
who can employ some skills of the social scientist 
and the statistician and has a concept for research. 

Food intake can certainly be measured, and in 
some ways it should be more simple to measure and 
evaluate than many of the other factors mentioned. 
However, how nearly accurate these estimates are 
in relation to an individual’s characteristic food 
consumption should be questioned. In fact, the term 
“characteristic diet” has not been defined. One is 
aware that the characteristic dietary of the child 
changes with growth needs and activity, and the 
adult would experience dietary change with altera- 
tions in activity and physiologic modification, such 
as pregnancy or lactation. Perhaps we could assume 
that an adult who has been living in approximately 
the same physical and social environment and ex- 
periencing little, if any, weight change should con- 
sume about the same amounts of food at two differ- 
ent periods of questioning. 


Sources of Consumption Data 


One widely used source which provides knowledge 
of food usage in this country is the Department of 
Agriculture’s publication, Consumption of Food in 
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the United States—1909-1952 (1). The consumption 
data in this report go back to 1909. The term “con- 
sumption” does not mean food eaten; “consumption” 
means, in this instance, food available at the retail 
level. The data are not adjusted: for cooking waste, 
kitchen losses, or food used in feeding domestic 
animals. They are reported as national averages 
and do not show regional, racial, or economic differ- 
ences. These tables give useful information, but 
are not planned to show food intake of a particular 
group. 

Information on family food consumption which 
deals with food brought into the household is avail- 
able. The largest and most recent of these are the 
Department of Agriculture’s 1955 series, Dietary 
Levels of Households in the United States (2) and 
Food Consumption of Households in the United 
States (3). In these important publications, the data 
are tabulated for regions, urbanization, family size, 
and income. Food practices of individuals are not 
considered, nor do these studies show the wide varia- 
tion in family food intake. Dr. Faith Clark of the 
Department of Agriculture has appraised the 
methods of family surveys (4). Family food con- 
sumption records were kept during one week in the 
winter and also in the spring. The purchasing 
power remained the same during the two periods. 
She estimated the variations in the weekly utiliza- 
tion of food. The correlation coefficient for calories 
was 0.41, milk 0.68, and eggs 0.65. It might be 
suggested that since the family food consumption 
shows considerable variation, any short-term study 
of individuals would show the same trend, and 
these studies could never give a characteristic 
pattern of usual intake of nutrients. Be that as it 
may, we as nutritionists must be aware of the 
limitations of the methods and be constantly im- 
proving and evaluating them. 


The obtaining of accurate individual dietaries is 
of importance. For example, many studies are under 
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way in which persons who suffer from a disease are 
compared with others who have not been victims of 
this particular malady. Are there methods of ob- 
taining dietary data which are characteristic of 
the individual’s diet and sufficiently precise to be 
used for valid comparison? Methods have been 
compared by us in 1951 (5). In 1952, Young and 
a group of workers from seven different institutions 
published Contributions to Dietary Methodology 
Studies (6), which was one of the reports from the 
Cooperative Nutritional Status Studies in the 
Northeast Region. The weekly variabilities in diets 
were noted. Variations due to methods were ob- 
served, and differences due to the interviewers were 
estimated. We will limit ourselves in this discussion 
to the comparison of diets from individuals when the 
same method is repeated after an interval of time. 

The methods under discussion are those cur- 
rently in use for field studies. It is not possible to 
review all the methods used as to their reliability 
and validity since some have not yet been tested. 
However, they can be examined. 


Dietary Diary Record 

The dietary record, the individual’s written diary 
of all food and beverage consumed, is a common 
survey tool. It can be used in any area where the 
people are literate. This method would be com- 
parable to the family weekly record, but should 
eliminate the waste factor as the subject records 
only food consumed. 

The daily diary has been used in several studies 
involving considerable numbers of pregnant women, 
and repeated weekly records have been obtained; 
however, because of the expected changes in food 
intake, they could not be considered as suitable for 
comparison as would be studies of adults who are 
experiencing no added stress of this type. 

We have been studying a group of professors from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for the 
past few years. These men were selected because 
their serum cholesterol levels were higher than the 
average for men of their age. Two of the experi- 
ments in which these men have participated in- 


TABLE 1 
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Fat (gm.) 

Aleohol (gm.) 

Calories from protein (%) 
Calories from fat (%) 
Calories from alcohol (%) 
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*Correlation coefficient. 
TNot significant. 
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volved the inclusion of certain types of fat in their 
diets. This necessitated obtaining base line data 
on dietary intake. 

In the first study in 1955, a written record of food 
intake was kept by the men for a week. In 1957, 
when the second study was done, the professors 
again kept a week’s record of their food intake. 

When the dietary records kept in 1955 were 
compared with those for 1957, the correlations were: 
calories 0.43, grams of protein 0.43, and grams of 
fat 0.33. The correlations for the percentage of 
calories from protein, fat, and alcohol were 0.36, 
0.15, and 0.48, respectively. (Table 1.) 

When the means for the nutrients calculated 
from the 1955 and 1957 records were compared, a 
significant difference was found in only one in- 
stance, in the percentage of calories from alcohol 
(p< .02). The number of subjects in the group was 
small. The men were essentially of the same weight 
at each period and were adept at estimating weights 
and measures. They could be considered an excep- 
tionally reliable group. The weekly variations for 
calories were in the same magnitude as those found 
by Clark (4) ; thus one week’s record seems to show 
a man’s food consumption for one week and not 
necessarily his characteristic pattern. 


Weighing Food Consumed 


The weighing of food is, of course, the most accurate 
way of learning about food consumption. The 
British are particularly successful in using this 
method. The food study of two hundred elderly 
people who weighed food for one week is an ex- 
ample (7). However, if one is attempting to obtain 
data on usual food habits, the inconvenience of the 
scale will in some instances handicap the individual. 
In Ohlson’s study (8), eight women weighed their 
diets for long periods of time. At another period, 
the same subjects were asked to recall their food 
intake. In about every case, the recalled calories 
were higher than during the weighing period. 
Huenemann and Turner (9) examined the 
weighed diets of children at three intervals during 
a year. The means of the three weighing periods 


Comparison of seven-day dietary records of eleven adult men made at two different periods 


1957 COMPARISON 


Standard Paired 
deviation + test 


Mean 


2109 309 A n.s.t 
79 15 A n.s. 
91 16 
21. 24.1 
14.8 1.8 

38. 5.1 


8. 6.9 significant 
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were alike, but the correlation lessened as the dis- 
tance between measurements increased. 

There is little information concerning repeat 
periods of weighing diets by adults. The study of 
Yudkin (10) revealed considerable weekly differ- 
ences in calories and in all nutrients in six young 
women who weighed their food for four or more 
consecutive weeks. He concluded that a weighed 
survey extending over a period of seven days could 
not be considered to give a sufficiently accurate as- 
sessment of food intake, and he therefore recom- 
mended a “prolonged study.” He disagreed with 
Widdowson (11), who found that a weighing period 
of seven consecutive days presented a characteristic 
picture for children. 

Chappell (12) reported in the British Journal of 
Nutrition the results of a study of two people; one 
weighed all food for eighty weeks, and the other 
weighed all food for thirteen weeks. The author 
concluded that “the advantages of taking observa- 
tions for a single period longer than one week 
seemed rather small if an estimate of average intake 
over a year is required.” A more accurate estimate 
of average intake will be obtained from a number 
of one-week periods covering the year systematically 
than from a single sampling period of the same 
total duration. 

We will all agree that weighing is an accurate 
means of learning what people eat, but we know also 
that it would be virtually impossible to execute 
a field study in which subjects weigh food for three 
or more weekly periods. Even if this were possible, 
one must bear in mind that this might alter eating 
practices. 


The Questionnaire 


Another method used by one study group is an 
extensive questionnaire (13). The subjects for this 
investigation are Civil Service employees who, for 
the most part, are accustomed to desk work and 
compiling reports. This method might prove difficult 
and time-consuming for persons unaccustomed to 
filling out forms. The questionnaire is designed to 
provide information of the usual food intake for a 
month. We do not know if this method has been used 
for a sufficient length of time to determine whether 
a repetition of the questionnaire would correspond 
with the original. If the questionnaire were re- 
peated, it would need to be rearranged and reworded 
so that the subjects’ memory of the first question- 
naire would not influence their answers. 


Dietary History Interview 


The dietary interview, which attempts to estimate 
long-range food practices and thus obtain a char- 
acteristic food intake of the individual is being em- 
ployed in a number of current studies. The research 
nutrition interview as developed by Burke at Har- 
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vard (14) has been used by her for the longitudinal 
study of growth and development and for other 
studies in the field of maternal and child health. 
Reed and Burke (15), using data obtained from a 
total of 515 interviews of 103 children ages one to 
six years, evaluated a periodic interview as a scien- 
tific instrument for measuring the average daily in- 
take of the child. They stated that the dietary his- 
tory technique enabled the authors to determine 
average levels of protein intake, with a reliability 
approaching that found in anthropometric obser- 
vations. However, they found that the annual rate 
of increase was observed with only fair reliability, 

For testing validity, that is, the ability of the in- 
strument to measure that for which it was designed, 
the authors correlated protein intake with the 
growth of muscle in the child’s leg. They obtained 
a correlation of 0.46 for girls and 0.68 for boys. 
They concluded that, without rigorous proof, the 
instrument measures, in general, that which it is 
designed to measure—in this case, the average pro- 
tein intake of the child. But they cautioned that the 
accuracy of the instrument needs constant assess- 
ment. 


Study in Watertown 


We are conducting a longitudinal study of approx- 
imately 180 Italian-Americans employed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company at Watertown, Massachusetts. 
In 1956 we obtained dietary histories on the entire 
sample, using a modified Burke method. In 1958, 
we secured a sub-sample of 39 men, approximately 
20 per cent of the group. The men in the sub-sample 
ranged in age from twenty-six to forty-eight years. 
The weights, according to medico-actuarial tables, 
ranged from 83 to 134 per cent of the standard in 
1956 and were approximately the same in 1958. Al- 
though the mean weights for both years showed no 
significant difference, there were individual weight 
changes of considerable magnitude. For example, 
one man lost 13 lb. and another gained 11 lb. 

The dietary histories for the two periods were 
compared for calories and grams of fat, protein, 
and alcohol. The mean differences were not signifi- 
cant, and the correlations were in the neighborhood 
of 0.5 to 0.6. We then tested the percentage of cal- 
ories coming from protein, fat, and alcohol. The 
correlation for protein was poor, 0.25. Fat and alco- 
hol had higher correlations (Table 2). This illustrates 
that while there is no significant difference in the 
data reported for the group as a whole, the individ- 
ual shows differences in food intake between two 
years. This may mean several things. First, the in- 
terview is not infallible; in fact, it could be grossly 
inaccurate. Second, although people may not change 
the quality or the actual food items of their diet, the 
quantity they eat will vary, and the interview re- 
veals these current food practices. 
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TABLE 2 Comparison of dietary history interviews of thirty-nine Italian-American subjects at two different periods 


1956 


ITEM Standard 


Mean 


deviation 


Calories 3507 826 
Protein (gm. ) 133 31 
Fat (gm.) 164 42 
Aleohol (gm.) 38 

Calories from protein (%) 14.5 
Calories from fat (%) 41 
Calories from aleohol (%) 


*Correlation coefficient. 
tNot significant. 


A method suggested by Epstein and his asso- 
ciates (16) to assess the material collected by the 
dietary interview was used in the Italian-American 
study. This method tends to eliminate the extreme 
dietaries. The basal caloric requirement is estimated 
for each individual from the tables of Boothby et al. 
(17). Then an allowance for activity is added to the 
basal figure. Sixty per cent above the basal figure 
was allowed for active individuals. If the calculated 
intakes came within 30 per cent of this figure, the 
dietary histories were conceded to be reliable. By 
this standard, in 1956 and 1958, about two-thirds of 
the thirty-nine histories were considered acceptable, 
and one-third not. The unacceptable group reported 
intakes in excess of the standard in both periods. Of 
the twelve men who were unacceptable in 1956, nine 
reported excessive caloric intake in 1958 as well. 
Three reported lower intakes in 1958 and could be 
accepted. Of these three, one had lost 12 lb., one 13 
lb., and one had no weight change. Of the four men 
who reported increased intakes and could not be 
considered acceptable in 1958, although they had 
met the standard in 1956, three showed gains of 7, 
6, and 5 lb., and one had remained the same weight. 

Although the sample is small, it does show trends. 
Thirty-two of the thirty-nine men seemed to stay 
in their own channel, that is, “acceptable” or “not 
acceptable” for each period. Those who reported 
intakes in excess of the standard in 1956 and met 
the standard in 1958 because of decreased calories 
tended to lose weight, and those who met the stand- 
ard in 1956 but not in 1958 because of increased 
calories tended to gain weight. 

We decided to divide the thirty-nine subjects into 
those who were 100 per cent of the medico-actuary 
weight standards or below, and those who were 115 
per cent or above. (Both groups had not experienced 
more than a 3-lb. weight change in the two years.) 
We averaged the dietary records of seven subjects 
of normal or sub-normal weight. These men aver- 
aged 2555 calories daily, with a range of 2200 to 
2800. The eight men who had remained approxi- 
mately the same in weight but were in the heavier 
group averaged 4077 calories, with a range of 3300 


1958 COMPARISON 
Standard Paired 


Mean deviation t test 


792 5S n.s.f 

36 ‘ n.s. 

43 4 n.s. 

30 « significant 
1.71 x n.s. 
5.9 ' n.s. 
6.27 é n.s. 


to 4900 calories. Thus, if we assume that overweight 
people eat more than normal or underweight people, 
our dietary histories tend to confirm this. 

We are satisfied with the interview method for 
obtaining reasonably accurate information of food 
intake, but doubt if it can be considered “charac- 
teristic,” if by “characteristic” we mean the indi- 
vidual will show no more than a plus or minus 10 per 
cent variation in the least variable nutrient. 


Summary 


We have attempted to discuss four methods which 
are used for dietary field surveys of adults: the die- 
tary record kept by the individual, the weighed diet, 
the questionnaire, and the interview. There are limi- 
tations in each type of study. 

(a) A food record kept fcr one week when com- 
pared with a record after an interval of time gave 
similar means for the group, but showed consider- 
able variation for the individual. The population 
must be literate and extremely cooperative, partic- 
ularly if a repeat study is to be made. 

(b) The weighing of food appears to alter in- 
take. The length of time food must be weighed seems 
undecided. One investigator says seven days, an- 
other a “prolonged period,” and another recommends 
several weekly periods during a year. 

(c) We have insufficient information at our dis- 
posal at this time for comparing questionnaires 
after a time interval. We hope the people using this 
method will be able to do this in the near future. 

(d) The long-range interview again shows no 
difference for means of the group after a two-year 
interval, but displays considerable variation accord- 
ing to the correlation coefficients. 

It is gratifying that this problem is being studied 
by a representative group of nutritionists working 
in the field who are helping to improve techniques. 
While we believe that it will be impossible to use 
identical methods in all field conditions, because 
cultural patterns and socio-economic development 
will enter into this, modification may be more uni- 
form, thus avoiding differences in interpretation. 
It is also important to set up standard units for cal- 
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culations; thus, programming and the use of the 
electric computing machinery can be made available. 

It might clarify the situation if the reporting of 
surveys were more uniform. This not only pertains 
to food intake, but also to standards used for body 
measurements, blood pressure, and weight. There 
should also be some clarification of standards when 
dietary intakes are evaluated as a percentage of a 
recommended allowance. 

In conclusion, we believe that no one technique 
of evaluating food intake that is practical for field 
conditions gives a completely reliable pattern of the 
characteristic intake of the individual. This was 
stated ten years ago by Ohlson (8), and it is true 
today. We are, however, recognizing the variables 
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The Administrator’s Opportunity to Help the Dietitian Grow z 
Providing the diétitian an opportunity to exercise her talents and special skills “0 
is the best way the administrator can contribute to her professional growth. h 
These opportunities may take various forms. - 
First is the opportunity to work in a spirit of confidence and mutual respect eff 
with the other members of the management team and with the administrator as " 
the leader of this team. Though she is a professional person, the dietitian in a wi 
hospital is not an entrepreneur in any sense of the word. Her work and that of ba 
the food service department must be closely coordinated with that of the other ba 
departments in the hospital. be 
Opportunity for self-improvement and education should be afforded the dietitian. re: 
Attendance at state and national conventions, work shops and institutes is a good an 
way for the dietitian to keep abreast of the latest advances and developments in ar 
her field. tic 
Finally, I think that freedom to exercise initiative and imagination within the 
framework of the hospital’s policies is another way in which the dietitian can be - 
given the opportunity for professional growth. There is nothing more discourag- rs 
ing than to see an individual in a position of responsibility for management who : 
fails to exercise any initiative. The successful dietitian, like any other member - 
of the management team, should demonstrate this quality of leadership.—Harold fr 
Bettis, Director, Moses H. Cone Memorial Hosptial, Greensboro, North Carolina, Re 


speaking before the North Carolina Dietetic Association on November 13, 1958, Me 
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CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG, Ph.D. 


Graduate School of Nutrition, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


EVERY DIETITIAN or nutritionist who is employed 
where research is in progress is probably aware of 
the great interest many investigators have in cor- 
relating the dietary history of a patient with some 
aspect of his health or disease status. But how may 
one obtain reliable data on the food intake and 
habits of an individual particularly over a period of 
time? The volume of inquiries related to this ques- 
tion amply attests to the interest in this topic. In- 
quiries have come from investigators in such di- 
verse groups as medical schools; dental schools; 
home ecenomists; state departments of public 
health, mental health, and social welfare; veterans’ 
administration facilities; geriatric groups; and even 
commercial enterprises. Most often they have come 
from a person or groups interested in such diseases 
as cancer, atherosclerosis, heart disease, obesity, 
geriatrics, dental decay, and mental disease. Often 
the investigator is interested in correlating dietary 
habits over a past period of time with the develop- 
ment of some disease condition. 

The paucity of meaningful information in the 
field of dietary study techniques is well known. It is 
further shown by the “clutching at straws’? demon- 
strated by investigators writing to anyone who has 
shown even a little interest in these problems. Our 
efforts at Cornell in research in dietary techniques 
were poor enough and grew out of dissatisfaction 
with the common practice of choice of methods 
based purely on expediency, there being no real 
basis for intelligent decision. Little attempt had 
been made to compare methods or to validate the 
results of methods used. Very little has been done, 
and there is great need for further research in this 
area, particularly in regard to the matter of valida- 
tion. Many of the doctors, dentists, professors, and 
public health officials who currently have use for 


‘Experiences used as background for this discussion 
were supported in part by funds provided through the 
State University of New York and in part by funds 
from the Frank Gannett Newspapers Foundation, Inc., 
Rochester, New York. Presented at the 41st Annual 
Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in 
Philadelphia, on October 22, 1958. 


Interview Itself’ 


such methods have had no reason in the past to be 
concerned with the development of such techniques. 
Now they turn to the supposed subject matter ex- 
perts in the field of food and nutrition, to us as die- 
titians and nutritionists, for an answer to their 
problems. It behooves us to try to provide them with 
an intelligent basis for decision in choice of method. 
So far we have not met that challenge. 

It is not my function to review the efforts that 
have been made. I will say the task is not an easy 
one. What little contribution we made to dietary 
methodology in our Northeastern Regional Studies 
(1) ten years ago was done by dint of sweat and 
tears. Poor contributions as they were, I dare say 
these “by-products” are as important as anything 
which came out of that particular research project. 
(There are often opportunities to gain information 
of this kind if we keep the need in mind.) First, let 
me assure you that I do not have any magic answers. 

As far as quantitative dietary histories are con- 
cerned, Burke’s method described in this JOURNAL 
(2) back in 1947, is as good an answer as we now 
have. I will not describe Mrs. Burke’s methed to 
you; she has done this very adequately herself. 


In considering dietary interviewing, the first need 
is to crystallize in one’s own mind the purpose of 
the interview—the why, since there are many kinds 
of interviews to serve many different purposes. The 
suitable technique depends to some extent on what 
one is trying to accomplish. One of the real prob- 
lems in the use of dietary interviews as a research 
tool is that often the investigator does not seem to 
have clarified in his own mind what he expects to get 
from the interview or how he expects to use the data 
in association with his other results. There are sev- 
eral types of interviews, and I shall comment about 
the kinds with which I have had experience. 


Types of Interviews 

Dietary interviews may be divided into two main 
groups according to the circumstances under which 
they are conducted: those in a clinic set up and 
those in a field survey. In the clinic, there are at 
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least three kinds of inquiries: first the food habit 
query, which is essentially qualitative in nature 
(what are the usual eating habits?). Such informa- 
tion is desired either for a habit inquiry or as a 
basis for instruction in special diet; second, the 
quantitative dietary history of the Burke type (very 
time consuming; requiring a high degree of skill; 
and even in the very best of hands, total calories, 
fat, or carbohydrate are extremely difficult to esti- 
mate well); and finally, “the searching interview,” 
where one is primarily concerned with “the reason 
behind the action.” For instance in obesity studies, 
the interviewer seeks to learn what food means to 
the individual. For what purposes is he using food? 
In this case, the food inquiries are largely a means 
of getting the patient to talk. 

Circumstances in the field survey are usually quite 
different. The interview is usually conducted in the 
respondent’s home; it may be either qualitative or 
quantitative in nature or concerned with knowledge 
and attitudes. The interview is likely to be care- 
fully structured and based on a questionnaire. For 
purposes of discussing the interview itself, I should 
like to consider the two categories—clinic and field 
survey interviews—separately. Having considered 
the why, we might turn to the who, when, where, 
and how of each of these kinds of interviews. 


The Clinic Interview 

In considering clinic interviews, for the purposes of 
this discussion, we shall concern ourselves primarily 
with the process of extracting information from 
the patient or respondent, though many points ap- 
ply equally well in the teaching of the patient. 


WHO?—THE INTERVIEWER 


Obtaining adequate information depends on good 
rapport between the interviewer and the respond- 
ent, which in turn depends to a large extent on a 
good interviewer. Many people interested in obtain- 
ing dietary information seem to have the mistaken 
notion that almost anyone can do it and seem quite 
satisfied to use anyone who remotely may be called 
a dietitian or home economist. From my experience, 
several points seem quite clear to me: 

(a) Not all competent dietitians are good inter- 
viewers. 

(b) Competent dietary interviewing is a highly 
skilled process, as highly skilled in its way as any 
complicated chemical determination, perhaps more 
so, since the variables of human personalities may 
be more unpredictable than the known and predicta- 
ble reactions of chemicals to each other. 

(c) Interviewers should be people who recognize 
and understand the needs and attitudes of the pa- 
tient or respondent (3), i.e., his need to protect or 
preserve his self-respect, which may be expressed 
as anger, hostility, defiance, “superior” attitude; 
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his fear, expressed as anxiety, insecurity, or vari- 
ous means used to cover up fear; his need for de- 
pendency and love. 

(d) The interviewer should be one who has the 
ability to put the respondent at ease by a warm 
friendly manner backed by absolute sincerity and 
honesty. Behind this must be a basically sincere in- 
terest and love of all kinds of people. A relaxed man- 
ner (sometimes hard to achieve when very pushed 
for time) and a quiet, unhurried “willingness to 
listen” create an easy atmosphere. Too many inter- 
viewers tend to chatter to fill the vacuum. Of course, 
empathy—the ability to project oneself into the role 
of the patient with sensitivity to his needs and feel- 
ings but without over-identification—is a great help, 
The interviewer must have an unjudging attitude 
with the ability to appear interested in but unsur- 
prised by anything a patient tells her. (He may well 
try her out!) She must be capable of great flexibil- 
ity, insight, and practicality. These qualities and at- 
titudes are not something you set out to cultivate to 
be a good interviewer; you choose an interviewer to 
whom they “come naturally.” 

(e) In contrast to the interviewer needed for the 
field study with the detailed questionnaire, in the 
clinic the person of choice should not only be a good 
interviewer, but also a professional with regard to 
knowledge of food and nutrition, especially for use 
with quantitative dietary histories. 


WHEN—THE TIME ELEMENT 


Any dietary interview requires time; a quantita- 
tive or “searching type” takes a great deal of time. 
One of the greatest weaknesses in many attempted 
interviews is insufficient time to do a satisfactory 
job. It takes time for the patient to feel at ease with 
the interviewer. Even in a qualitative or superficial 
food habit inquiry, little of real value can be accom- 
plished in the 10 or 15 min. often allotted. Under 
such circumstances, usually only very superficial or 
“expected” answers are obtained. Seldom have I 
found it possible to get much meaningful informa- 
tion even on food habits in less than 30 to 45 min. 
Certainly a quantitative inquiry takes at least an 
hour, even if one is not primarily concerned with 
such elusive items as estimates on fats, carbo- 
hydrates, and total calories. If a dietary study is 
worth doing at all, it’s worth taking the time to do 
well. 

Two or three additional points might be made 
concerning when. A dietary history should not be 
done at the end of an exhausting clinic round when 
the patient is too weary, apprehensive, or distracted. 
If a patient seems too tired or for some other reason 
is unable to concentrate on the matter at hand, it is 
probably better just to become acquainted and make 
a new appointment for a more auspicious time. Also, 
there is a limit to the number of good histories 
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and/or instructions which an interviewer can do in 
one day, especially if they are very similar. Hence, 
it is often well to combine the interviewer’s job with 
something else, so that only part of her day is spent 
in interviewing and she comes to each interview 
fresh and enthusiastic. 


WHERE—THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


With the right who and when (interviewer and 
time), the where is less important. However, I do 
make a plea for some privacy for dietary inter- 
views, no matter how small the enclosure. Inquiry 
into such personal matters as food habits deserves 
the respect of some privacy for the interviewee. 
Also, some privacy is needed for freedom from dis- 
tractions. Either a quantitative dietary history or 
“the searching kind” requires concentration and 
careful reflection which is not aided by the hustle, 
confusion, and distraction found in some unenclosed 
corner of a busy clinic. Therefore, for the preserva- 
tion of dignity and self-respect of the patient, for 
the quiet, unhurried atmosphere conducive to reflec- 
tive thinking, a dietary interview should have a 
setting of quiet, calm, and privacy. 


HOW—THE TECHNIQUES 


As we have noted in this JOURNAL (3) earlier, 
“There are no standard or uniform procedures which 
should or could be laid down as applicable to all pa- 
tients or in the hands of all therapists. The method 
or technique should be adjusted to the needs of the 
individual patient at the moment the instruction is 
being given and to the skills of the particular ther- 
apist. ..”” With some little adjustment, these remarks 
are as applicable to dietary inquiries as to the die- 
tary instruction of patients. 

It is well at the very first to introduce yourself to 
the patient and to make quite clear your role and 
then build a “bridge of rapport.” Each person has 
her own way of doing this. Sometimes general ques- 
tions related to the patient concerning such items 
as his height, weight, age, what he does, where he 
lives, and so on, will give some background and more 
especially give you an opportunity to feel your way 
along with the patient, to get him to talk. Ex- 
traneous comments are usually of far more help than 
the answers to any specific questions. The more gen- 
eral inquiry gives the basis for conversation leading 
eventually into more specific questions related to 
food habits. 

I am convinced that the preliminaries are the 
most important; far greater time may be spent in 
these seemingly unrelated excursions in which the 
patient is getting to know you and sizing you up and 
you him. If these are well done and the patient be- 
comes relaxed and at ease with you, often the actual 
dietary history may be done much more quickly. 
Even memory seems to function better in a relaxed 
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atmosphere—and the usual dietary pattern (if any), 
its variations, and finally a cross-check on food 
items consumed over a period of time go along 
quickly. Often one can place much more credence in 
information so obtained than if one had barged into 
food habits immediately. 

Usually a good interviewer knows pretty well 
whether or not she has obtained a good history— 
call it “intuition” or “feeling,” if you wish. Some- 
times no matter how hard you try, you know you 
haven’t been able to reach the patient, and you have 
serious doubts about the validity of the material 
you’ve been able to extract. I believe the interviewer 
should always record her impression of the inter- 
view and the validity of the material recorded. 
Sometimes it would be well to check it against an- 
other interview at a later date. 

Many may have questions about the “accompani- 
ments” of the interview or the “materials,” i.e. food 
models, posters, booklets, forms, and so on. Space 
does not permit us to go into these. Again, it is a 
matter of adjusting the materials to the patient; 
brevity, simplicity, practicability, accuracy, factual- 
ness, logical sequence, and graphic presentation all 
have merit. In dietary histories, I personally steer 
away from materials which may be in any way sug- 
gestive. Sometimes a range of sizes of glasses, sauce 
dishes, and spoons may be helpful in quantity con- 
siderations. Since most normal persons, unless they 
have some food responsibilities, give little thought 
to their food habits, I believe the value of a history 
may be enhanced if the person is prepared for the 
interview in advance. 


Field Interviews 
WHO? 


For these interviews we need a good interviewer 
of the right personality characteristics but not nec- 
essarily with a background of food and nutrition. 
In fact, in some instances, it seems desirable that 
they do not have such background. Young college 
graduate homemakers, especially with social science 
backgrounds, make good interviewers. The choice 
of the right people is important. Those with nice 
appearances, warm, friendly, sincere, straightfor- 
ward manners—those with a relaxed manner, who 
convey a quiet unhurried willingness to listen—are 
needed. The “good listener” attitude is very impor- 
tant. The interviewer must be someone who can 
look the respondent straight in the eye; also some- 
one who will not show any reaction to any of the cir- 
cumstances or to any of the statements the respond- 
ent makes. 


WHEN AND WHERE? 


The time required in this type of interview is de- 
termined largely by the questionnaire to be used. It 
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should be carefully pretested and timed, and the re- 
spondent told at the outset about how long it will 
take. Obviously, the when will have to be at a time 
the respondent can cooperate. Under some circum- 
stances it may be better for the interviewer to sug- 
gest that she will call later at a more convenient 
time and set a time with the respondent. These in- 
terviews often take place in a home and the inter- 
viewer is in essence a temporary guest in the per- 
son’s home. Sometimes interviews may be conducted 
while the homemaker continues with her work; in 
fact, this may help. Good judgment is essential in 
the matter of timing of calls. Probably the number 
of interviews of a given kind any one interviewer 
does should definitely be limited. After a certain 
number, the interest and morale of the interviewer 
are likely to lag and the interview suffer. 


HOW? 


The greatest skill in the field type of inquiry 
really is required in advance. The construction of 
the questionnaire itself to suit the purpose of the 
inquiry is crucial. Shall an open or closed type of 
questionnaire be used? How long should the ques- 
tionnaire be? Obviously, it should be no longer than 
absolutely necessary to accomplish its purpose. The 
closed-question type assumes the answer elicited 
probably can be categorized in some one of a series 
of expected answers. Open-end questions are often 
valuable, particularly in preliminary inquiries where 
one has an open mind as to possible answers and the 
answer is often recorded as nearly as possible in the 
respondent’s own words. The open-end question re- 
quires much more work in summarizing and coding 
but may flush out ideas which would be lost in the 
coding of the closed question or not elicited at all. 

Tremendous skill is involved in the construction 
of meaningful questionnaires. It is a job for profes- 
sionals so that one achieves an instrument which 
asks what you really wish to ask without suggesting, 
prejudicing, or censoring possible replies. Often, it 
may be desirable to double check by obtaining the 
same information in a variety of ways, but in a 
manner not obvious to even keen respondents. Pre- 
testing of the questionnaire on a group similar to 
that to whom it is to be administered is absolutely 
essential in order that one may be sure that ques- 
tions are clear, are asked in the language of the 
people, and are really asking what you intend to ask 
or obtaining the information you wish. 

Of many possible points which could be made con- 
cerning the actual technique of asking questions, 
just one or two might be mentioned. Be sure to in- 
troduce yourself in the pre-determined pre-tested, 
prescribed manner. (a) Present your identification 
card for the respondent’s inspection if she desires. 
Incidentally, it is always well to have the survey 
registered with the police, Chamber of Commerce, 
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and so on, in advance. Some people are sure to check 
on you! (b) When asking for the interview, keep in 
mind that your chance of being refused will be very 
slight. Take the attitude that the interview will be 
granted. (c) If you are friendly and at ease, you will 
make the respondent feel more at ease and ready to 
talk. Talk to her in the same voice as if you were 
talking to a friend, as though you were an ordinary 
person with whom she can talk as an equal. (d) If 
the respondent appears doubtful about cooperating, 
explain that everybody has different experiences 
and that you are genuinely interested in her ex- 
periences and problems; that there are no right 
answers; that the findings of the study will be help- 
ful to her and a great many other women who have 
similar problems. If necessary, explain how the re- 
spondent happened to be selected. 

Occasionally (and surprisingly only very occa- 
sionally), one comes in contact with an angry or bel- 
ligerent respondent who may react in various ways 
including, “Can’t you find anything better to do?” 
The best way to handle her is to let her talk herself 
out. It is very important to be a good listener and 
never argue with her. Perhaps when she’s finished, 
you can say in a calm tone of voice, “We’d appreciate 
very much having your ideas in this study.” 

In the actual interview, ask only the questions 
on the questionnaire. Avoid any conversation with 
the subject about the meaning or purpose of the 
questions. If she doesn’t understand a question, re- 
read it more slowly. As much as possible limit your 
conversation to asking the questions on the ques- 
tionnaire. Ask each question in a tone of voice and 
manner that will make the respondent feel she has 
time to think and doesn’t have to give snap answers. 
By use of an occasional “Uh-huh,” “Yes,” “I see,” 
or “That’s interesting,” the respondent may be cn- 
couraged to “tell more.” Repeating the question 
may be necessary when the respondent wanders off 
to some unrelated question, or if the interviewer 
feels the respondent did not understand the ques- 
tion. In recording the interview, the interviewer 
must write quickly so as not to prolong the interview 
or make the respondent impatient. Where the re- 
spondent’s own words are asked for, write down 
all the words she uses. If you can’t keep up with the 
respondent, record the main thoughts and complete 
it immediately after leaving the house. 


Summary 


Currently there is considerable interest in the cor- 
relation of various kinds of dietary information with 
different aspects of health status of individuals. 
Additional research in dietary study techniques, 
particularly in evaluating the results of different 
techniques, is greatly needed. Nutritionists and die- 
titians are the ones who might be expected to seek 
solutions to those problems. 
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Good dietary interviews are possible; they require Much of what can be accomplished in a dietary 
the right interviewer, respondent, time, and circum- interview depends upon the rapport established be- 
stances; the who, when, where, and how to produce tween the interviewer and the respondent. 
the why, which must be clearly defined before the 


interview is ever undertaken. References 


Basic to good dietary interviewing must be a 


ization in the mind of the experimenter of (1) Youne, C. M., CHALMERS, F. W., CHuRCcH, H. N., 
oe | , CLAYTON, M. M., Gates, L. O., HaGANn, G. C., 


the purpose which Oe went rey =" pins STEELE, B. F., TucKER, R. E., WERTZ, A. W., AND 

Good dietary interviewing ” a highly skilled Foster, W. D.: Cooperative Nutritional Status 
process. The selection of the right interviewers is Studies in the Northeast Region. 3. Contributions 
probably the most important single factor in diet to Dietary Methodology Studies. Northeast 
interviewing. Not all trained dietitians will neces- Regional Pub. No. 10, Mass. Agric. Exper. Sta. 


: : . Bull. No. 469, 1952. 
alma hi caciagy ies over seal agiee (2) Burke, B. S.: The dietary history as a tool in 


A good dietary interview for any purpose takes research. J. Am. Dietet. A. 23: 1041, 1947. 
time; inadequate time allotment and a confused (3) Youne, C. M.: Teaching the patient means reach- 
environment may lead to meaningless information. ing the patient. J. Am. Dietet. A. 83: 52, 1957. 


Injuries in Hospital Food Service 

A record of high work-injury rates in the food service and preparation depart- 
ments of hospitals is disclosed in a survey by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Statistics, for the year 1953. The frequency and severity of the in- 
juries, with the consequent time lost through such work accidents, points out the 
fundamental need for a safety program and the general areas in which that pro- 
gram should be concentrated. 

Food service and preparation, in all hospitals surveyed, had 13.4 disabilities for 
each million-employee hours worked. This was exceeded only by injuries to nurs- 
ing attendants, farm and dairy, maintenance, power, and transportation em- 
ployees. The significance of the relatively high rate is accentuated by the large 
number of employees in this department and the volume of exposure. In general 
hospitals, the aggregate number of injuries to cooks, cook’s helpers, dietitians, 
food service supervisors, kitchen helpers, meat cutters, tray girls, waitresses, and 
waiters totalled 1479 resulting in a calculated 42,166 days of work lost. A suc- 
cessful accident prevention program in this department would reduce the over- 
all hospital injury record. 

A disabling injury is defined as any injury which results in death or any degree 
of permanent physical impairment. It may be classified as: fatal, permanent- 
total, permanent-partial, or temporary. Data were collected from 4442 government 
and non-government hospitals. Institutions reporting were general, mental, tuber- 
culosis, and special hospitals. Sanatoria, rest homes, and convalescent homes in 
which medical or surgical services are not a main function were excluded. 

Of the total 2739 injuries reported for food service and preparation employees 
in all hospitals surveyed, strains and sprains were the most frequent (593). Back 
injuries, due to strain or sprain are usually indicative of heavy manual handling 
activities. There were 315 reported for the food service department. Next highest 
(572) were bruises and contusions, usually involving leg, foot, or toe. Cuts and 
lacerations numbered 539; burns and scalds 447; fractures 282; hernias 55; and 
amputations or enucleations 16. In occupational disabilities (123), kitchen helpers 
in tuberculosis hospitals led all other occupations in injury volume. Because of 
the severity of tuberculosis and its frequency, it accounts for a large percentage 
of total work-time lost. Food service employees in mental hospitals had the second 
largest volume of injuries because of attacks by patients. 

Dietitians themselves had a high proportion of leg and foot, hand and finger 
injuries. One in every four suffered a fracture. Kitchen helpers had the third 
largest volume of injuries in the general hospitals, second largest in the mental- 
hospitals, and led all other occupations in the tuberculosis hospitals. In special 
hospitals, they ran a close second in injuries. Strains and sprains are heavily 
concentrated in kitchen helpers and cooks. Hernias bulk large in kitchen helpers, 
reflecting over-exertion, particularly in lifting. Of the more serious injuries, 
amputations or enucleations are reported to run relatively high among cooks. 
More than 10 per cent of all the reported injuries are fractures. They are preva- 
lent among cooks and kitchen helpers. From “Work Injuries and Work-Injury 
Rates in Hospitals” U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 
No. 1219, February, 1958. 
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RESEARCH IN human energy metabolism, a field inti- 
mately associated with nutrition and dietetics, has 
recently exhibited such a resurgence of activity that 
a report seems timely. In preparing this account, no 
effort has been made to assemble a comprehensive 
review, but rather to indicate the principal new and 
expanding interests of this field and the important 
directions it is now taking. 

Study of the processes of metabolism (1-3) truly 
began with Antoine Laurent Lavoisier who, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, appreciated 
the significance of the gases, oxygen and carbon di- 
oxide, which had just then been discovered, and dem- 
onstrated the significance of respiration in relation 
to the utilization of food for energy. Lavoisier real- 
ized the chemical identity of the oxidative process 
of carbon in a guinea pig and the burning of carbon 
in a candle flame. In only a few years he progressed 
to the study of man. In 1789, he determined the 
oxygen consumption of man at rest and noted the 
increases resulting from ingestion of food and work. 

Over the next hundred years, as the sciences of 
organic chemistry and biochemistry became estab- 
lished, many individuals contributed to sound re- 
search in energy metabolism. The most notable land- 
marks, probably, were Liebig’s determination of the 
amounts of oxygen needed and carbon dioxide pro- 
duced in the burning of the various classes of foods 
and Rubner’s demonstration in animals of the 
validity of the law of conservation of energy. 

Attention then shifted abruptly toward the study 
of energy metabolism in man and there followed 
over the thirty-five years from 1890 to 1925 the 
most active and vigorous phase of human energy 
metabolism research, conducted mainly by such 
outstanding investigators as Atwater, Benedict, 
Lusk, Murlin, and DuBois. Their studies form the 


*Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 23, 
1958. 


basis for most of our present understanding of basal 
metabolism and of the behavior of basal metabolism 
in numerous diseases, notably in diabetes, in dis- 
orders of the thyroid gland, and in fevers (4-7). 

After these great contributions it was perhaps 
natural that during the twenties and thirties of 
this century there should have been a comparative 
lull in research activity in energy metabolism. There 
was no lack of awareness, however, of the need for 
information on the metabolism of exercise and the 
desirability of data on total metabolism, that is, 
measurements of energy expenditure continuously 
over a great many hours. Important work was 
pushed forward rather laboriously on the effects of 
physical exercise, generally restricted in time, how- 
ever, because of the limitations of the mask-Douglas 
bag method. For lengthy studies, the insensible wa- 
ter loss method of Newburgh (8) provided data with 
moderate limits of accuracy. For various studies on 
basal metabolism and the metabolic influences of 
activity, food, and related factors, which were con- 
ducted during this period, the reader is directed to 
several detailed reviews (9-14). 


Recent New Developments 

Primarily within the past ten years, however, a re- 
markable change has occurred in the field of human 
energy metabolism. Introduction of new techniques 
coincident with new approaches and new ideas has 
focused attention on many important and trouble- 
some questions. 

The chief new techniques which have been intro- 
duced are three in number: application of the gra- 
dient principle to direct calorimetry, introduction 
of portable methods of collecting expired air, and 
the introduction of continuous-stream gas analyzers. 
All of these innovations have had the effect of cir- 
cumventing the tedious work required in the older 
methods of direct heat measurement and Haldane 
gas analysis; they have made the study of energy 
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metabolism much more versatile and flexible, per- 
mitting a considerable expansion in studies of the 
metabolism of exercise and activity. 

The new principle of gradient calorimetry as ac- 
tivated by Benzinger (15) has brought to the direct 
measurement of heat loss the advantages of rapid 
response combined with high precision. In essence 
this method measures the rate of heat flow from 
within a calorimeter chamber out through a thin but 
uniform layer of insulating material and translates 
it into a varying electrical force which can be con- 
tinuously recorded. Because of the very rapid re- 
sponse of their instrument, Benzinger and his staff 
(16) at the Naval Medical Research Institute in 
Bethesda are engaged in fundamental physiologic 
studies with human subjects of the rapidly changing 
patterns of heat loss under various conditions, such 
as alterations in body position, onset of cooling by 
a draft of air, during hyperventilation, under the 
stimuli of pertinent drugs, and during weight-lift- 
ing exercise. Similar basic studies of heat loss me- 
chanisms have been made by direct gradient calor- 
imetry by Hardy and his associates (17, 18) at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Working with dogs and 
monkeys, these investigators have been studying 
the central nervous system control.centers for tem- 
perature regulation. 

The other principal new procedures are applicable 
to so-called indirect calorimetry or the respiratory 
method of metabolism measurement. In this method, 
the oxygen consumption and sometimes the carbon 
dioxide production of the subject is measured and 
the energy expenditure calculated from classic tables 
of the caloric equivalents of these metabolic gases. 
Kofranyi and Michaelis (19) devised a portable 
respiratory gas meter, later improved (20), which 
measures the volume of expired air of a subject and 
at the same time continuously extracts a 0.3 or 0.6 
per cent aliquot which is stored in a small bladder 
for later gas analysis. A bladder becomes filled with- 
in 10 to 20 min.; then, if new bladders are attached, 
a series of samples may be taken. The device weighs 
approximately 12 Ib., and is worn on the back like a 
knapsack. The principal disadvantage is that it must 
be used with a mouth piece or mask which limits 
the time during which measurements can be toler- 
ated. Another portable gas sampling device? re- 
cently introduced telemeters or broadcasts to a re- 
ceiving station the ventilation volumes passing 
through a face mask. 


Continuous Long-Term 

Respiratory Gas Analysis 

Not portable but capable of providing more dy- 
namically changing information are analyzers which 
continuously describe from one instant to the next 


‘J. Langham Thompson, Ltd., Bushy Heath, Hert- 
fordshire, England. 
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the varying concentrations of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in a stream of air. They have certain limita- 
tions in that their reliability is affected by the in- 
herent caprice of complex electronic circuits. Also, 
for certain applications, modification of commer- 
cially available instruments is required to bring 
them to desirable sensitivity. Nevertheless, their 
advantageous rapidity of response is being put to 
use in describing varying patterns of energy expen- 
diture and metabolism undreamed of only a short 
time ago. 

An example of such use is the Metabolic Chamber 
recently built for human energy metabolism studies 
at the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases in Bethesda (21, 22). In this room-sized 
chamber, a system of continuous expired air collec- 
tion and analysis not only indicates minute-to-min- 
ute patterns of variation in oxygen-carbon dioxide 
exchange but also permits accumulation of energy 
expenditure data continuously and contiguously over 
many hours and days. The chamber is air condi- 
tioned for close temperature and humidity control 
over a wide range of environments. The key to con- 
tinuous expired air collection is a plastic hood, or 
“space helmet,” worn by the subject. Fresh air in 


Fig. 1. Strip-chart record of continuous respiratory 
oxygen and carbon dioxide analyses of a normal healthy 
subject; 6-hr. portion of a 24-hr. experiment. The chart 
runs from right to left. Arabic numerals across the 
base of the chart indicate time (running from 4:19 to 
9:55 a.m.); Roman numerals indicate arbitrary periods 
selected for calculation of energy expenditure for 
various activities. The upper tracing is air stream 
oxygen concentration, the lower carbon dioxide; in- 
creased activity by the subject caused a fall in oxygen 
concentration and rise in carbon dioxide concentration. 
Periodically, the analyzers were briefly shifted to 
chamber air for determination of base-line; at 8:55 
am., the carbon dioxide analyzer sensitivity was re- 
duced from 1 per cent full-scale to 2 per cent full- 
scale. During the period shown, the subject was first 
sleeping (somewhat more restlessly than earlier in the 
night), then awoke, arose, washed, returned to bed for 
a basal metabolic rate determination, then mounted the 
treadmill and walked for 20 min. at 1.66 m.p.m, 
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the chamber flows into the hood under a vinyl apron 
about the subject’s shoulders, mixes with the sub- 
ject’s expired air in the bubble portion, then is 
pumped off to the continuous analyzers through 
light, flexible tubing. A hint of the dynamic nature 
of the data being obtained may be seen in Figure 1 
where a 6-hr. portion of the 24-hr. record of a nor- 
mal subject is shown. 


Current Important Problems 


What are some of the problems now absorbing this 
reawakened interest in human energy metabolism? 

The study of energy expenditure in various ac- 
tivities began to increase sharply during World 
War II as the result of German interest in the 
energy required to accomplish key industrial work. 

ortmund workers (23), using the portable respiro- 
sete studied persons in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions in mines and factories and, making assump- 
tions for energy expenditures of the remainder of 
the day, arrived at workable food requirements in 
their wartime economy. British investigators (24, 
25) then surveyed more completely the 24-hr. en- 
ergy requirements by measuring energy expenditure 
in a wide variety of recreational and other aspects 
of living by a combination of respiratory calorimetry 
and detailed notations by the subjects of their pat- 
tern of daily activities. These observations have 
been collected together in a comprehensive review 
by Passmore and Durnin (26). The primary in- 
terest of these studies was determination of food 


requirements so that it was inevitable that energy: 


expenditures determined in this way should be com- 
pared with the results obtained by dietary surveys; 
agreement was always within 10 per cent. This is an 
acceptable limit for the purpose of revising scales 
of caloric needs for large populations but is obvious- 
ly not sufficiently sensitive for the detection of pos- 
sible abnormalities in metabolic processes. 

An extremely important observation in these ac- 
tivity studies has been the marked individual varia- 
tions in energy expenditure not only at work but 
also in the varying activities that occupy so much 
of the day, such as sleep, lying, sitting, and stand- 
ing (27). Although these “taken-for-granted” ac- 
tivities may seem to require modest levels of energy, 
they occupy such a large part of the day that varia- 
tions in their energy expenditure may make consid- 
erable differences in the total daily expenditure. The 
British workers with their mouth-piece or mask 
equipment were unable to measure the energy cost 
of talking, which also occupies a considerable seg- 
ment of time in many individual’s lives. In our pre- 
liminary studies with continuous air collection by 
a hood, talking was found to require an appreciable 
amount of energy (in calm conversation, 0.2 to 0.4 
kilo-calories per minute above the base-line level of 
activity without talking). 
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A secondary interest of activity studies has been 
assessment of working capacity; tentatively, 5 kilo- 
calories per minute (including 1 kilo-calorie per 
minute for basal metabolism) or 2400 calories for 
8 hr. work has been calculated as the average endur- 
ance limit of healthy men for industrial work con- 
tinuing day after day (28). 


Metabolism of the Disabled 


A new direction of studies of energy expenditure 
which is receiving increasing attention is that 
toward study of patients with impaired physical 
capacities in chronic diseases and of those with 
temporary physiologic impairment convalescing 
from acute serious illness. Studies mentioned pre- 
viously have primarily had a nutritional interest, 
i.e., how many calories are needed to do this or that 
job, while present studies are directed toward regu- 
lation of the physical stress placed on a patient with 
sub-normal fitness. Investigations are therefore be- 
ing applied to energy costs of various daily tasks 
required of patients with orthopedic disabilities 
(29) and to the search for tests of work capacity 
from the cardiopulmonary point of view. 

This means that there is both a need to learn how 
to assess properly the capacity of a patient either 
limited by chronic disease or convalescent from 
acute illness and also a requirement for an accurate 
catalogue of the range of energy costs of various 
activities so that intensity of effort may be more 
judiciously selected in accord with the patient’s tol- 
erance (30). Kottke and Kubicek (31) have begun 
to undertake a number of careful studies from this 
point of view in normal subjects as a basis for the 
management of patients recovering from myocar- 
dial infarction. Such studies may eventually show 
how to increase work capacity gradually and safely 
in disabled patients. 


Influences of Physical Environment 


Studies of environmental influences on the metabol- 
ism of activity have important practical aspects with 
respect to food requirements. Because of present 
scientific and military interests, the current studies 
are principally concerned with the effects of cold. 
In most of the previous studies of metabolism in the 
cold, the levels of physical activity have been so 
poorly defined that valid data on the energy require- 
ments are just beginning to be accumulated. Excep- 
tionally high estimates of caloric consumption in the 
cold have been made in the past from dietary survey 
methods (32); it is now becoming apparent in en- 
ergy expenditure studies that caloric needs are not 
much higher in cold latitudes (33), probably because 
a comfortably clothed man to some extent carries 
his own relatively warm micro-climate with him. 

Beyond these practical aspects, however, informa- 
tion is needed on the basic physiologic mechanisms 
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by which the body makes and conserves heat in a 
cold environment. To what extent, for example, does 
the body effectively utilize for heat balance the heat 
provided in conjunction with the specific dynamic 
effect of food? 


Investigation of Neoplastic Diseases 

The study of energy metabolism in human cancer 
represents a tremendous challenge because of the 
pre-eminent position of this group of diseases as a 
cause of illness and death. Clinical metabolic studies 
(34) have revealed an increased energy expenditure 
at certain periods in the progressive growth of ma- 
lignant tumors; usually this is in association with 
a trapping of nitrogen in the tumor and often with 
a depletion in body fat. 

The synthesis of new protoplasm in the tumor 
requires energy, apparently at a _ steady rate 
throughout day and night, depriving the patient host 
of the normal periodic reduction in caloric expendi- 
ture. Metabolic processes thus may be significantly 
altered in the animal or human host as well as in the 
tumor itself. Jn vitro studies of tumor tissue and of 
normal tissue have been immensely valuable in dem- 
onstrating the pcssible pathways of intermediary 
metabolism by which neoplasm utilizes various sub- 
stances in growth. They do not reveal, however, 
which of these pathways are actually followed in the 
living cancerous subject (34). It is thus both in- 
evitable and logical for metabolic problems of host- 
tumor relationships to be attacked in the intact or 
whole animal or patient. 

Pratt, working with animals, has initiated inten- 
sive studies of the total energy metabolism of the 
organism parasitized by tancer (35, 36). Continuous 
measurement for thirty to fifty days of the respira- 
tory gas exchange of tumor-bearing rats has thus 
far indicated that transplantation of a solid tumor 
results in an almost immediate increase in resting 
energy cost (occurring before the tumor is palpa- 
ble) and in wide variations in carcass composition. 
The latter observation suggests considerable varia- 
tion in energy-yielding reactions of the host and the 
need to find ways to correlate them with changes in 
tissue composition (36). 


The Study of Obesity 


Obesity investigations to date have been almost 
wholly occupied with the intake side of the energy 
balance, and various bases for increased appetite 
have been heavily explored (37, 38). The output 
side has until recently been largely neglected (39), 
chiefly because of the discouragingly small number 
of calories associated with what seem like consider- 
able amounts of exercise coupled with the belief that 
increased exercise in itself will consistently stimu- 
late appetite. Mayer et al. (40) have recently noted, 
however, that at lower levels of activity, appetite 
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does not seem to be proportionately reduced so that 
conversely, again at low levels of activity, exercise 
may not stimulate appetite. It is also beginning to 
be appreciated that in the development of obesity 
small decreases in energy expenditure may be sig- 
nificant if continued day after day and thus may be 
an important factor in gradual weight gain (39). 
Continuous measurement of energy metabolism over 
many days may contribute pertinent information. 

Another aspect of obesity investigation now being 
initiated is careful study of the processes of metab- 
olism by which the overweight subject utilizes or 
conserves metabolic fuels which are ultimately de- 
rived from food. Studies will include the search for 
ways in which these processes may differ quantita- 
tively or qualitatively from those in subjects of nor- 
mal weight (41). That this approach will actually 
reveal significant metabolic differences in obesity 
is suggested by the fact that the obese individual 
on restricted diets appears to be relatively resistant 
to ketosis (41) and seems to conserve protein more 
efficiently than normal individuals (41-43). It seems 
likely that metabolic differences will be extremely 
slight; this means a high degree of sensitivity is 
essential both in measurements of energy expendi- 
ture and in the preparation of the research diets 
which are an important part of these investigations. 

Workers are not losing sight of the fact that the 
final common pathway remains the energy balance 
between caloric intake and caloric output. Neverthe- 
less alterations in metabolic processes may shed new 
light on obesity and help to explain at the patient’s 
level the problem of why some find it so difficult to 
lose weight. These combined biochemical and energy 
metabolic inquiries in obesity are part of a research 
plan which is basie- to studies in many disorders. 
By obtaining as much information as possible about 
a disease, a more specific cause or causes will ulti- 
mately be elicited. Once causes are found, remedies 
are usually much easier to design. 


Summary 

Research in human energy metabolism began with 
Lavoisier 170 years ago, reached its most active 
phase at the beginning of this century, and is now, 
with new approaches and new techniques, in the 
midst of a vigorous resurgence. Studies of energy 
expenditure have in the past contributed greatly to 
the determination of nutritional requirements. Pres- 
ent work is expected to add extensively to our un- 
derstanding of environmental influences on metab- 
olism, of the work capacity of disabled or convales- 
cent patients, and of the disturbances in metabolic 
processes brought about by malignant tumors. Stu- 
dies of obesity are also being initiated to deter- 
mine the significance of energy expenditure in rela- 
tion to energy balance and of the possible presence 
and importance of altered metabolic systems. 
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Diets of Post-Adolescent 
Young Women’ 


PEGGY CROOKE FRY?” 


Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
for Children, 
Boston 


KNOWLEDGE of the food habits of particular age 
groups is essential to a better understanding of the 
average American dietary pattern. Such informa- 
tion is especially important to the nutritionist who 
is interested in adjusting her teaching effectively 
to the needs of a group. An opportunity was pro- 
vided for studying the food habits of a rather 
elusive subject, the post-adolescent young woman 
who no longer has close parental dietary guidance. 

Records of the food intake of 144 girls in a 
training program for dental hygienists in Boston 
provide the basis for the present study. The girls 
lived in residence halls or approved homes where 
meals were served. Often, however, these meals 
were supplemented or replaced by food consumed 
outside the official residences. 


Procedure 


Each student in two elementary nutrition classes 
was asked at the beginning of the course to keep 
a record for seven consecutive days of all the foods 
eaten each day. This was done in the fall as a class 
exercise, assurance being given at the outset that 
there would be no grading or classroom criticism 
of the records, and that the primary purpose was 
to try to make the individual student more aware 
of her own food habits. Originally, there were 152 
records; 8 of these were not included in the final 
computations because it was found that they were 
not representative of the usual dietary pattern of 
those individuals. 

These daily records were kept on forms on which 
were listed the name of every food or drink con- 
sumed during the day. Sizes of servings were 
measured or estimated in terms of common house- 
hold measures. The ingredients of mixed dishes 
were given in detail and with approximate amounts. 

The nutrient composition of the foods in the 
144 dietary records was calculated from tables of 
food composition (1, 2), checked, and subsequently 

‘Received for publication November 5, 1958. 


‘Present address: Department of Home Economics, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


punched on cards for machine computation of the 
statistics. The records do not include any vitamin 
supplements being taken at the time nor were 
allowances made for cooking losses, except for those 
included in the tables. The age, height, and weight 
of each girl were taken from her medical record 
obtained at the time of entrance to the school. 


Results and Discussion 


The mean age of the subjects was 19.5 + 0.95 
years, the range being from 18 to 25 years. Eighty- 
one per cent of the girls were 18 to 20 years old. 
Their average height was 64.7 + 2.1 in. (S.E. of 
the mean —= + 0.17), while their mean weight was 
124.7 + 14.9 lb. (S.E. of the mean = + 1.24). Of 
the 144 students, 68 per cent were of normal weight, 
i.e., Within + 9 per cent of Davenport’s weights for 
age and height (3). Table 1 presents the weight 
distribution of the girls. Individuals who deviated 
less than 10 per cent from the standard were con- 
sidered to be of “normal weight.” Those who ex- 
ceeded the standard by 10 per cent or more were 


TABLE 1 Weight distribution of subjects relative to 


standard weights* 
WEIGHT ee 
CLASSIFICATION SUBJECTS 
Normal (0 to + 9%) eo. 
Overweight 
10-19% 1 
20-29% 
30-39% 
Underweight 
10-19% 
20-29% 
__ eer 
*Davenport (3). 





PER CENT 
OF 
____ SUBJECTS 


considered “overweight”? and those who were 10 
per cent or more below the standard were con- 
sidered “underweight.” The majority of the devia- 
tions in weight were within the 10 to 19 per cent 
range. 

Nutrients for which allowances have been recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition Board were 
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Average daily intake of twelve nutrients reported for a seven-day period tor girls 


eighteen to twenty-five years old 


NUMBER 
OF 
SUBJECTS 
Calories 144 2024 .00 
Protein (gm.) 144 71.00 
Carbohydrate (gm.) 144 235.80 
Fat (gm.) 82 98.10 
Calcium (mg.) 144 886 .20 
Phosphorus (mg.) 144 1197 .60 
Iron (mg.) 144 11.05 
Vitamin A (1.U.) 144 6700 .00 
Thiamine (mg.) 144 1.01 
Riboflavin (mg.) 144 1.69 
Niacin (mg.) 144 12.45 
Ascorbic acid (mg.) 144 95.49 


NUTRIENT MEAN 


calculated and compared with the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances (4). In addition, intakes of 
fat, carbohydrate, and phosphorus were calculated. 
In Table 2, the results of this comparison are given. 
On the basis of means alone, calcium and iron were 
clearly the nutrients consumed in the least adequate 
amounts. Vitamin A and ascorbic acid intakes were 
unexpectedly high. The intake of these two nutrients 
has often been unsatisfactory in other groups which 
have been surveyed. 


EVALUATION OF NUTRIENT INTAKES 


Of much greater interest than the over-all average 
nutrient intake is the number of girls eating diets 
furnishing different levels of various nutrients. 
Table 3 shows the distributions of the individual 
average daily nutrient intakes compared with the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances. The explanation 
for the low average intakes of calcium and iron is 
apparent from these distribution figures, i.e., 57 per 
cent of the girls received less than 70 per cent of 
the allowance of calcium and 41 per cent received 
less than 70 per cent of the recommended allowance 
of iron. Although the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances are not considered as requirements, intakes 
as low as 50 per cent of these recommendations 
cannot be expected to promote health, care for 
emergency needs, or compensate for individual 
variation in absorption and utilization. 

TABLE 3 


NUTRIENT Under 50% 


wae ___Number 
Calories 0.7 32 22 .2 
Protein Lb, 14 9. 
Calcium 3! 24.; 47 32. 
Iron ( 6. 50 34. 
Vitamin A 7 }. 13 9. 
Thiamine d 2 32 22. 
Riboflavin ; 30 20. 
Niacin 0. 8 5. 
Ascorbic acid 3 2.1 14 9. 


cs 


a | 


“I 


a) 


QD 


“1 Or mw 


“I or 





~ PERCENTAGE OF 
RECOMMENDED 
ALLOWANCE 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


5.25 421.60 sm 
1.42 17.01 95 
4.13 49.37 
3.56 32.08 
16.87 201.70 
15.88 189.90 
0.16 1.91 74 

176.04 2100.00 134 
18.32 219.12 84 

44.35 530.30 89 

0.15 1.81 104 

1.66 19.89 119 


3 


There were relatively few good intakes (over 90 
per cent of the recommended amounts) of calories, 
protein, thiamine, and riboflavin. Both the mean 
intakes and the distribution of the individual aver- 
age daily intakes of calories and thiamine appear 
quite similar. It should be noted that when the 
1953 recommendations were made, the Food and 
Nutrition Board considered the need for thiamine 
in terms of total calories in the diet. This considera- 
tion would make the thiamine intakes of the sub- 
jects seem proportionately better than at first 
glance. 

Over two-thirds of the girls consumed 90 per 
cent or more of the recommended amounts of niacin, 
vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. There seemed to be 
little individual variability in the niacin intake, 
the standard deviation being ++ 1.81 (Table 2). 
However, there was much more variation with re- 
spect to vitamin A and ascorbic acid. This finding 
is in agreement with an earlier report from the 
Northeast Region of the United States (5) that 
intakes of vitamin A and ascorbic acid of men and 
women varied more than the intakes of any other 
nutrients. 

The mean phosphorus intake was 135 per cent 
of the mean calcium intake. The Food and Nutri- 
tion Board has recommended that the phosphorus 
allowance should be from 100 to 150 per cent of the 
calcium allowance (4). On this basis, it would seem 


Nutrient intakes of students at various levels of the Recommended Dietary Allowances (4)* 
ee _ LEVEL OF RECOMMENDED DIETARY ALLOWANCE , 
___ __ 50% to 69.9% 
Percent Number Percent — 


__70-89.9%, 90-99.9%, 100% or more 
Number Percent Number Per cent ‘Number Per cent 
61 42.4 21 14.6 29 20. 
48 33..3 25 17.4 55 38. 
38 26.4 7 9 17 ti 
61 42.4 11 6 13 9 
21 14.6 15 d 93 64. 
58 40.: 22 5.3 28 19. 
49 34 .( 19 oe 41 28. 
40 27.8 22 5.5 73 50. 
28 19.4 19 3.2 55. 


OnNanraonne 





*Recommendations for girls sixteen to twenty years of age are the standards used in this table. 
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that the phosphorus-to-calcium ratio of the group 
was a desirable one. The ratio of phosphorus to 
calcium is more important than the actual intake 
of phosphorus. 


CORRELATIONS 


Coefficients of correlation were calculated for the 
individual intakes of all pairs of nutrients and 
physical measurements. Table 4 presents these cor- 
relations. Such high correlations as those found be- 
tween protein and calories, between riboflavin and 
calcium, and between riboflavin and protein have 
been reported to be consonant with diets containing 
generous quantities of dairy products (6). The high 
significant correlations between calories and carbo- 
hydrates and between calories and fat can be re- 
lated to the large contributions which these two 
food constituents make to the total caloric intake. 
On the average, carbohydrates furnished 45 per 
cent of the calories, fat 41 per cent, and protein 
the remaining 14 per cent. Eppright (7) has re- 
ported similar distributions from studies of Iowa 
school children. 

The significant correlations between calories and 
riboflavin, carbohydrates and fat, and phosphorus 
and fat are believed to be the result of chance. Most 
of these nutrients are widely distributed in natural 
foods, e.g., no food group is exceptionally rich in 
phosphorus; rather, a number of foods contribute 
a small share to the total intake. Similarly, most 
foods contain fat and/or carbohydrate which may in 
turn be converted into energy or calories. Milk is 
usually considered the best source of riboflavin; 
however, green vegetables and meats contribute 
substantial amounts of this vitamin when eaten in 
quantities. 

It should be noted that neither vitamin A nor 
ascorbic acid has biologically significant correla- 
tions with any of the other nutrients. These vita- 
mins are not widely distributed in foods nor are 
they particularly associated with other nutrients. 
Particular consideration should therefore be given 
to supplying adequate amounts of vitamin A and 
ascorbic acid in the diet. A diet adequate in all other 


TABLE 4 
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nutrients could not be depended upon to furnish 
sufficient quantities of vitamin A and ascorbic acid, 
as seen in the present study of nutrient relation- 
ships. 

The interrelationships among protein, thiamine, 
niacin, and riboflavin that Eppright (7) reported 
in Iowa school children do not appear in this group. 
In the present study, there is no consistent relation- 
ship between thiamine and protein or between 
niacin and protein. These findings would indicate 
that post-adolescent young women may have food 
patterns which are different from those of younger 
school children. 

The difference between statistically significant 
and biologically significant correlations should be 
noted. There were seventeen other correlations 
which were statistically significant at either the 5 
per cent or 1 per cent levels. However, these cor- 
relations in which r — 0.699 or lower were too low 
to be of practical importance in dietary evaluations. 


USE OF FOOD GROUPS 


In an effort to determine why the nutrients did 
not seem to be particularly related to each other, 
a study was made of the frequency of use of certain 
food groups during the week. It was found that 
56 per cent of the subjects had from 7 to 13 oz. milk 
or ice cream per day instead of the recommended 
16 oz. or its equivalent; cheese was seldom taken. 
Two-thirds of the subjects had 3 to 4 eggs per 
week, the range being from 0 to 7 eggs. The only 
grain products consumed were in the form of 2 to 3 
slices of bread, usually as part of sandwiches at 
the noon meal, a sandwich at lunch being an almost 
universal practice. It was rare to find a subject 
who had cereal for breakfast. Potatoes were not 
used in large amounts; four to five servings a week 
were the usual intake. Meat and meat substitutes, 
citrus fruits, other fruits, and green and yellow 
vegetables were eaten daily by most of the subjects. 
Vegetables other than the green and yellow ones 
were not consumed very often—the average or 
usual frequency being 2 to 3 servings a week. 


Correlations of individual nutrient intakes and physical measurements in girls eighteen to 


twenty-five years of age 








VITA-  THIA- RIBO ASCORBIC 
MIN A MINE FLAVIN NIACIN “"Aeip 


I | | 


CORRE- Sg - CAL moO CANO. CAL- _PHOS- 
LATION WEIGHT HEIGHT Opies TEIN HYDRATE FAT cium pHoRUS 'RON AY 
Age —.133  —.004 . 150 .170 .026 . 220* O11 .022 .018 .009 005.014 . 009 .017 
Weight .506** —.205** —.250%* —.223* —.104 —.038 —.052 —.016 —.012 —.021 .230** —.017 —.018 
Height —0 . 054 -019 —.070 . 006 . 008 .012 O11 -005 .031 .003 —.010 
Calories .775** .794** 834 .099 143 .075 -040 077 .700** .086 

Protein . 609** . 659** -098 .146 .075 .037 .075  . 755** .105 
Carbohydrate . 884** .074 -092 .067 .025 063 .488** .072 

Fat 163 =. 864** = 177* =, 109 125.083 .183* 

Calcium .025 -008 . 246 .O11 .773** . 424" 
Phosphorus .013 .211* 134.161 .363** 

Iron . 036 -008 .479** . 092 

Vitamin A 042 = =.059 - 006 

Thiamine .685** .077 

Riboflavin .070 

Niacin 


*Significant at the 5%'level of probability. _ 
Significant at the 1% level of probability. 
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Sweets, such as cake, candy, cookies, pies, and 
doughnuts, accounted for a fair amount of each 
subject’s total calories. Desserts, not including ice 
cream, were listed from 2 to 19 times a week; the 
average number of servings per week of some kind 
of refined carbohydrate food was 10.0. Alcoholic 
beverages were not counted in any food group, and 
their caloric content was the only consideration in 
the nutrient calculations. 

Both the nutrient intakes as seen in the tables 
and the examination of the subjects’ eating habits 
would lend support to the characterization of this 
group as one which consumed meats, green and 
yellow vegetables, citrus and non-citrus fruits, but 
which had a more curtailed intake of eggs, milk, 
other vegetables, potatoes, and grain products. If 
eggs had been used more generously, the iron and 
protein intakes would have been higher. Cereals and 
grain products, had they been eaten in larger 
amounts, would have contributed more to the cal- 
ories, protein, calcium, iron, and thiamine and 
would have been particularly valuable for their 
mineral content. A higher intake of milk and milk 
products would have increased the calcium, as well 
as protein, riboflavin, and vitamin A. Meat and meat 
products accounted for a large proportion of the 
total intakes of iron, thiamine, niacin, calories, and, 
of course, protein. 

The frequent intake of green leafy vegetables 
and different kinds of fruits was fortunate. These 
foods contributed greatly to the total mineral intake 
and were definitely the major reason for the ex- 
cellent vitamin A and ascorbic acid intakes. Such 
high levels of consumption of these two vitamins 
are rather unusual. Liberal use of fruits and 
vegetables accompanied by limited use of grain 
products and potatoes indicates the girls were con- 
sciously trying to restrict their total caloric intake. 


CARRY-OVER OF ADOLESCENT FOOD HABITS 


To learn whether the dietary habits of our sub- 
jects were a continuation of adolescent eating habits, 
and how representative the group was of sixteen- 
to twenty-year-old young women in the United 
States, these subjects were compared with 13- to 15- 
year-old girls living in Maine, New York, Rhode 
Island, Montana, and the state of Washington (8-10) 
and with 16- to 20-year-old young women living in 
Idaho, Montana, Maine, and Rhode Island (6, 8, 10). 
Comparisons were made on the basis of average 
nutrient intakes expressed as percentages of the 
1953 Recommended Dietary Allowances for each 
age group (4). The general pattern of eating, in 
terms of nutrient intakes, was strikingly similar 
among all groups, 13 to 25 years old, particularly 
when it is noted that the various surveys were made 
during different seasons of the year and in different 
geographic locations, 
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It appeared that the food habits established in 
the 13- to 15-year-old period were definitely carried 
over into the succeeding years. Calcium and iron 
were the nutrients most frequently consumed in 
inadequate amounts by both age groups. The student 
dental hygienists were found to have less adequate 
calcium and riboflavin intakes, but better ascorbic 
acid intakes than the 13- to 15-year-old girls with 
whom they were compared. They had somewhat 
less adequate intakes of calcium, thiamine, and ribo- 
flavin but higher intakes of vitamin A and ascorbic 
acid than the other 16- to 20-year-old young women 
with whom they were compared. 

It was not the purpose of this paper to reveal 
the actual nutrient intakes of individuals. Rather, 
the analysis was undertaken to indicate the trends 
in nutrient consumption of a group of post-ado- 
lescent young women who no longer have direct 
parental guidance in food selection. 


Summary 


An evaluation was made of the mean daily intakes 
of twelve nutrients for a group of 144 young women, 
ages eighteen to twenty-five years. Records of food 
intake, kept for seven days by each girl, formed 
the basis for the present report. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the subjects were of normal 
weight while 12 to 15 per cent were 10 to 19 per 
cent over- or underweight. 

Only 35 per cent had caloric and thiamine in- 
takes of 90 per cent or more of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances, while the protein. intake of 
44 per cent of the subjects was below this level. 
On the basis of the 90 per cent dividing line, it was 
found that 84 per cent of the calcium intakes, 83 
per cent of the iron intakes, 25 per cent of the 
vitamin A intakes, 31 per cent of the ascorbic acid 
intakes, 58 per cent of the riboflavin intakes, and 
34 per cent of the niacin intakes were below this 
level. 

Coefficients of correlation are presented for in- 
dividual intakes of all pairs of nutrients and physi- 
cal measurements. A comparison of the student 
dental hygienists with 13- to 15-year-old and 16- to 
20-year-old young women in various areas of the 
United States indicates that early adolescent food 
habits are continued through the following years up 
to young adulthood. A study of the frequency of 
eating certain groups of foods showed that the 
subjects usually consumed meats, green and yellow 
vegetables, and all kinds of fruits but did not eat 
other vegetables and potatoes, grain products, eggs, 
or milk as often or in as adequate amounts. 
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“Statements” on Nutrition Education 


“Health Education of Children and Youth” was the theme of the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference on Health Education held in Dusseldorf, West Germany, 
May 2 to 9. In preparaticn for this conference, comments from voluntary health 
agencies and professional societies in the U.S. were solicited. In compliance with 
this request, a committee of members of The American Dietetic Association pre- 
pared the following statements of our Association’s interests in this field. 


Desirable Habits, Attitudes, and Knowledge 

AGES SIX TO TWELVE YEARS: Knowledge of food groups basic to a good diet; ac- 
quaintance with a variety of foods in each group; willingness to accept a 
variety of foods; habit of selecting foods which will provide a good diet; 
appreciation of the value of food and concern for avoiding waste; appreciation 
of the importance of good health and of the fact that nutritious food contrib- 
utes to good health; habit of helping with the preparation and service of 
food for the family; habit of good behavior at the table and appreciation 
that a friendly, pleasant attitude at the dinner table is a basic factor in good 
family relationships; and appreciation for the food that has been provided. 

AGES THIRTEEN TO EIGHTEEN YEARS: Many of the same points apply. Some special 
items for this age group are: habit of making good choices of food eaten 
away from home; knowledge of how to select good snacks and to relate them 
to the remainder of the diet; some knowledge of relative economy of foods 
and the relation of mcney spent to the nutrients received; knowledge of food 
value; knowledge of functions of the nutrients in the body; ability to recog- 
nize false claims and food propaganda; appreciation of the esthetic value of 
foods; development of some skill in preparation and service of food; devel- 
opment of food habits which will lay the foundation for good health in adult- 
hood and later life, especially for teen-age girls who are looking forward 
to marriage and to becoming mothers. 

Useful Incentives in Promoting Desired Behavior 

INCENTIVES: appeal to appearance, to desire for health, to social acceptance, to 
scientific interests or intellectual curiosity, to creativity in the use of food in 
attractive and interesting meals, and to the health of young mothers and 
their infants. 

UTILIZATION OF ABOVE MOTIVATIONAL ELEMENTS: Posters, demonstrations, 
movies, animal experiments, reading, class discussions, personal counselling, 
laboratory activities, food preparation and sampling of foods, and relating 
nutrition to the health of mother and infant. 


The above “statements” are included in a compilation from forty-one organiza- 
tions and may be ordered for $1.50 a copy from the American National Council for 
Health Education of the Public, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 





Use of Vegetables in Infant 
Feeding Through the Ages’ 
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THE BIBLE provides us with some information re- 
garding infant feeding practices. We know, writes 
Brim (1), from the following quotation from 
Genesis that man and beast were both vegetarian 
in the beginning: 


AND GOD SAID, BEHOLD I HAVE GIVEN YOU 
EVERY HERB BEARING SEED, WHICH IS UPON THE 
FACE OF ALL THE EARTH, AND EVERY TREE IN 
WHICH IS THE FRUIT OF A TREE YIELDING SEED: 
TO YOU IT SHALL BE MEAT. (Genesis 1:29) 


WE REMEMBER THE FISH, WHICH WE DID EAT 
IN EGYPT FREELY, THE CUCUMBERS, AND THE 
MELONS, AND THE LEEKS, AND THE ONIONS, AND 
THE GARLICK. (Numbers 11:5) 


From this we know that adults consumed vegetables; 
whether the infants did or not is subject to doubt. 
Brim’s quotations from Rashi’s commentaries on the 
Bible shed some light on the subject: 


IT (manna) WAS THE SOLE FOOD, JUST AS 
BREAST MILK IS FOR INFANTS, AND IT WAS JUST 
AS NOURISHING. (Rashi Numbers 11:8) 


Rashi refers to a general feeling about the del- 
eterious effect on the milk when vegetables were 
consumed by a nursing woman: 


THE ONLY FOODS WHICH IT (manna) DID NOT 
SIMULATE WERE THE FINE VEGETABLE FOODS 
WHICH WERE COMMON IN EGYPT, BECAUSE THESE 
FOODS WERE NOT TO BE EATEN BY NURSING 
MOTHERS, AS THE MILK MIGHT BE AFFECTED AND 
SO HURT THE BABIES. (Rashi Numbers 11:5) 


Statements similar to this occur in the literature 
on nursing for many hundreds of years thereafter. 


*Seventh Lydia J. Roberts Award Essay, read at the 
4ist Annual Meeting of The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia on October 21, 1958. This Award 
is made possible by a grant from Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan, for the purpose of en- 
couraging historical study of nutrition. Presentation 
of the Award was made at the Annual Banquet of the 
Association on October 23, 1958, by E. Neige Tod- 
hunter, Ph.D., President, The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation (see JOURNAL, page 1323, December 1958). 


Another idea which is first mentioned in the Bible 
and which also endured many years is found in 
Isaiah 7:14, 15: 


BEHOLD, A VIRGIN SHALL CONCEIVE, AND BEAR 
A SON, AND SHALL CALL HIS NAME IMMANUEL, 

BUTTER AND HONEY SHALL HE EAT, THAT HE 
MAY KNOW TO REFUSE THE EVIL, AND CHOOSE 
THE GOOD. 


Breast-feeding was the only type of feeding men- 
tioned in Biblical records. Weaning occurred at the 
second or third year and from this point on, one is 
left to his imagination as to what the children were 
fed. One can postulate that they went directly to an 
adult diet, but proof is lacking one way or the 
other (1, 2). 

Hippocrates and other classical writers, including 
Soranus, Galen, and Oribasius wrote on _ breast- 
feeding and mentioned the addition of some solid 
foods, but not vegetables (3-5). Likewise, the evi- 
dence on feeding vegetables to infants from the 
centuries following the Classical period up through 
the Middle Ages is scanty. 


Europe—Middle Ages to 1800 
Breast-feeding plus pap and panada was the rule 
during the Middle Ages. During the Tudor period, 
a large number of flowers and vegetables were 
brought into England and grown for the first time, 
although there is some evidence that vegetables had 
been grown in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and had fallen into disuse. Vegetable-growing 
developed rapidly during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, but the amounts grown did not 
seem to be significant (6). 

Brenneman quotes from the autobiography of 
Thomas and Felix Platter in the thirteenth century 
(2): “I had, therefore, as is customary in this 
country, when babies are weaned, to drink through 
a little horn; for one does not give the children any- 
thing to eat till they are often four or five years old, 
except only milk to drink.” 

In 1473, Bartholomaus Metlinger, a German phy- 
sician in Augsburg, published the first edition of 
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his Kinderbuch, probably the oldest text on pedi- 
atrics extant. Brenneman quotes the following from 
Kinderbuch (2): “Further it must be known that 
the children must be fed only milk and pap until they 
have grown the front teeth. Then one can give them 
somewhat stronger food—bread softened with milk 
or in a meat or pea broth.” 

Simon de Vallambert, who, according to Still (4), 
was one of the most visionary writers for his time, 
wrote Cing Livres, de la Maniére de Nourir et 
Gouverner les Enfans des Leur Naissance in 1565. 
He recommended, in addition to breast-feeding, the 
use of solid foods including goat’s milk boiled with 
white bread in it and egg yolk at three months of 
age or even earlier. He was one of the first to 
mention vegetables, and this was as a constituent 
of panada along with bread crumbs, bouillon, and 
milk (4, 7). 

Seventeenth century writers followed the Classical 
school in large part. Sennert and Zuckert, German 
physicians, recommended milk as the sole food until 
the infant reached one and a half years of age (4). 
Jacques Guilleneau, an influential French obstetri- 
cian, gave the same advice except for the addition 
of minced poultry at fifteen months (5, 6). 

John Peachey, in his General Treatise of the Dis- 
eases of Infants and Children, published in 1697, 
added solid foods to the infant diet at age one and 
a half to two years. After the introduction of pap 
and chicken broth, bread, milk, and boiled potatoes 
were added. Here we have the first mention of a 
specific vegetable (5, 8, 9). 

A large number of vegetables were listed as being 
cultivated in England, but only small quantities 
were grown even on the larger estates. The picture 
changed as market gardening began to spread from 
Holland to England and was picked up largely by 
the cottagers; thus gardening became associated 
with the laboring class. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century, vegetables began to be referred to 
as meat accompaniments in addition to the tradi- 
tional method of serving them in soups. The idea 
that vegetables were “windy and unfit to be eaten 
except in broths, or occasionally, well seasoned with 
oil, in salads,’’ prevailed. However, market gardens 
became more prevalent in the areas surrounding 
towns. Unfortunately, both farming and marketing 
conditions were most unsanitary and the use of 
vegetables was not widespread; the low price tag 
for such vegetables as potatoes, cabbage, carrots, 
turnips, and sprouts did further their use, however. 

In spite of the increasing availability of vege- 
tables, there is little mention of them in the diets of 
children as evidenced in the London Foundling Hos- 
pital Records, even though the staff was well pro- 
vided with vegetables. The children’s diet at Christ’s 
Hospital for boys was changed in 1770, when, on the 
advice of a physician, potatoes were added to prevent 
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scurvy. One can perhaps assume that with more 
widespread use of vegetables in general, the chances 
of the infant receiving some vegetables were in- 
creased, due to his being fed from his mother’s plate. 

A new theory that vegetables were “acescent” 
(acid-forming) and therefore balanced meat which 
was “alkalescent” began to override some of the old 
fears as to their harmfulness. 

William Cadogen, a London physician, shocked 
the governors of the Foundling Hospital with his 
revolutionary ideas about the benefits of fruits and 
vegetables. He recommended that the child be given 
“raw, baked or stewed fruit and all the produce of 
the kitchen garden” as soon as he was able to eat 
bread and butter and meat” (6). 

The French school, represented by M. Brouzet, 
physician-in-ordinary to the king of France, was 
still following the old infant feeding methods (10). 

Three English physicians, Buchan, Hamilton, and 
Smith, published books which were probably used 
in the United States as well as in the British Isles 
and may have influenced the type of infant feeding 
patterns instituted in the United States. 

Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, published in 1774, 
recommended a balance of animal and vegetable 
food in a child’s diet after he had his teeth. In the 
same edition, he includes an interesting warning 
(11): “Roots which contain a crude viscid juice 
should be given sparingly to children. They fill the 
body with gross humours and tend to produce erup- 
tive diseases. This caution is peculiarly necessary for 
the poor; glad to obtain at a small price what will 
fill the bellies of their children, they stuff them two 
or three times a day with potatoes, or other crude 
vegetables.” 

This is one indication of the lack of conformity 
between actual practice and medical advice. He has 
more to say about vegetables in his 1828 edition 
(12): “The most obstinate scurvey has often been 
cured by a vegetable diet—also milk: From hence it 
is evident, that if vegetables and milk were more 
used in diet, we should have less scurvey and like- 
wise fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Vege- 
tables, indeed, come to be daily more used in diet; 
this laudable practice we hope will continue to gain 
ground.” 

Alexander Hamilton clung to the more prevalent 
theory of milk and farinaceous foods in his A 
Treatise on the Management of Female Complaints 
and of Children in Early Infancy (1795) (13). 

A most interesting approach is taken by Hugh 
Smith in his Letters to Married Women, on Nursing 
and the Management of Children (1792) (14). He 
claimed that some of the “finest”? children were 
those raised on milk, bread, meat broths, and jellies 
for the first five to six years. His warning on the 
use of vegetables is most intriguing. 

“Although it is not meant to confine them at this 
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age [two years] so strictly to bread, I am by no 
means for permitting too free a use of vegetable; 
being convinced that some complaints of the bowels 
in children more advanced in life, proceed from this 
error, and particularly worms: since, if the eggs 
of these insects are not taken in, together with these 
productions of the garden, on which they harbour 
and feed, yet this quantity at least affords a con- 
siderable quantity of slime, which, stagnating in 
the bowels, serves as an habitation for these perni- 
cious little animals. Care should be taken in the 
choice of vegetables; those of the mealy kind, such 
as potatoes, rice, etc. Turnips are also good. Lettuce, 
and some few others, may, in moderation, be given 
to them, which your own prudence must point out.” 
In summary, one notes little change in the pattern 
of infant feeding through the sixteenth century. 
Breast-feeding and farinaecous foods made up the 
diet of the young child, even though vegetables were 
becoming more available and more widely used in 
adult dietaries. 

The medical practices of the German, French, and 
English physicians have been reviewed as a back- 
ground against which the practices in the United 
States were developed. From this point onward, the 
development of vegetable feeding will be traced 
primarily in the United States except in cases where 
direct influence from the “old country” is of signifi- 
cance and where only European texts were available. 
One must remember, however, that many of our 
early physicians received their training and ideas 
in Europe, transplanting old seeds of knowledge to 
a fertile new country. This brings us to the Amer- 
ican colonial scene. 


United States—Colonial 
Period up to 1800 


Life in the early colonies was rugged, the food stores 
of early settlers barely lasting through the winter 
months. Children and pregnant women had the 
highest food rations, but these were by no means 
adequate. From the Indians the colonists learned to 
raise maize which was a mainstay in the diet. A 
favorite dish was a mixture of boiled beans, peas, 
corn, and pumpkin. Squash was also a native vege- 
table. Potatoes were known in New England, but 
were not widely used. ‘‘The settlers planted peas, 
parsnips, turnips and carrots, which grew and 
thrived.” Many of the vegetables were seasonal and 
lasted into winter only as long as their storage life 
permitted (15,16). 

Mixsell writes in his history on infant feeding 
(9): “Conditions were the same here as abroad. 
Progress in feeding was slow. The breast was always 
advocated, in fact it was a necessity in the wilder- 
ness, and generally lasted for at least two years. 
Medical instruction to the physicians gave but little 
help to the mothers, and the feeding of the infants 
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was carried on in a haphazard manner and on no 
scientific basis.” 

Kiefer, in her book, American Children through 
Their Books (17), noted that references to vege- 
tables were infrequent, even when they might ac- 
company meat and bread in the main meal. Most 
works insisted that the “little ones eat a great deal 
of bread.” A few directed them “to blend their 
meat and bread with greens, turnips, or other 
garden stuff.” The modern reader, states Kiefer, is 
led to believe that little importance was attached 
to vegetables, as such, in the child’s “economy of 
health.” Locke’s English text, which was carried 
over by the colonists to this country, supported this 
theory (16). 


Nineteenth Century Feeding 


Infant feeding in the United States during the 
nineteenth century was still largely influenced by 
British, French, and German physicians. Little 
change was noted during the early part of the 
century. Much of pediatric thought was influenced 
by an English physician, Michael Underwood, in his 
A Treatise on the Diseases of Children, which was 
first printed in the United States in 1784. In the 
1806 edition (18), he warned that any whole food 
given before children have teeth is unnatural. He 
considered solid food a poison as it could not be 
digested by the stomach and thus was apt to cause 
convulsions or purging. After dentition, he recom- 
mended the addition of light meat and certain vege- 
tables to the milk and farinaceous diet. An indi- 
cation of the slow progress of the period is reiterated 
in the lack of dietary change in either his 1835 (19) 
or 1841 (20) editions (5, 8). 

Milk was consistently emphasized as the proper 
infant food. Although physicians began writing 
about the place of vegetables in adult dietaries, 
many still felt that diseases of digestion arising 
in later life were due to the early feeding of solid 
foods in infancy (21-23). 

Willich had much to say about vegetables in his 
Lectures on Diet and Regimen (1800) (23): “It is 
in infancy, and early age, that the foundation is laid 
for the many diseases arising from indigestion, 
which are now found in almost every family. If 
children are fed immoderately, and beyond the real 
wants of nature, the first passages become too much 
distended, and their stomach by degrees acquires 
an unnatural craving for food, which must be satis- 
fied, whatever be the consequence.” 

Condie, a Philadelphia physician, wrote that (21) 
“until the age of puberty, preparations of milk and 
the farinaceous vegetables should in fact, constitute 
the principal nourishment.” He did say that pota- 
toes, carrots, turnips, beets, and cauliflower would 
be found most “wholesome” during childhood, and 
he recommended roast potato with milk at one year. 

Drummond and Willbraham give evidence that 
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English infants were receiving vegetables in spite 
of physicians recommendations in his comments on 
Davies’ A Cursory Enquiry into Some of the Prin- 
cipal Causes of Mortality among Children. They 
wrote (6): “He, Davies, regarded improper feeding 
after weaning as the chief cause of the high mor- 
tality. Many of them, according to him, were given 
bad potatoes and half-cooked vegetables by their 
ignorant and poverty stricken mothers.” 

During this century one notes that the physicians 
were becoming more permissive regarding the ad- 
dition of vegetables to infant diets. Dewees (24) 
allowed the addition of potato after the ninth month. 
He suggested a list of other vegetables—including 
spinach, asparagus, turnips, and squash—to be fed 
after dentition, the less suitable ones being “‘beans 
of every kind, cabbage, beets cooked with vinegar, 
peas, sorrel and cucumbers.” Other physicians began 
to recommend the addition of certain vegetables 
after dentition or at one and a half to two years 
(25,26). Occasionally, however, one finds a text 
which recommends only milk and farinaceous foods 
up to and through childhood, indicating that more 
conservative views still existed (27-29). 

Bouchet, in his Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
of Children and Infants at the Breast (30) mentions 
carrot pap—a food suggested by German physicians 
and one held to be particularly adapted for children 
after weaning at the twelfth to eighteenth month. 
This pap contained the juice of cooked carrots which 
were considered to be good “anthelmintics.” 

Physiology as related to infant feeding became 
the keynote as the century progressed. Human 
digestive tracts were compared to their animal 
counterparts in an attempt to understand their func- 
tioning better. Immaturity and delicacy of the 
alimentary canal made possible “easy derange- 
ment.” Great debates raged about the presence or 
absence of saliva, some physicians feeling that 
starch should not be given until the sixth or seventh 
month of age. Von Mansfelde reported pasty in- 
testinal walls in autopsies of infants fed starches 
(31). Lack of complete development of the hard 
palate, jaw, and gum structure was noted, and lack 
of teeth was correlated with physiologic immaturity 
(31-42). 

It should be noted that during this period, greater 
interest in infant nutrition was evidenced by an 
increase in the number of publications. Perhaps this 
represents the dawn of a new era in which types of 
foods previously ignored or rarely mentioned now 
merited discussion. Lack of agreement on the value 
of vegetables was evidenced in the extreme views 
held concerning the value of potatoes as a food for 
infants. Some physicians mentioned them as ex- 
cellent infant food—particularly baked ones—while 
others scorned them due to their “undigestible” 
starch content (43). 
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Edward Davis, a Philadelphia physician, in 1896 
showed much wisdom in saying (44): 

“The common practice of the sterilization of milk 
has brought to notice interesting cases which em- 
phasize the necessity for giving children fruit juices 
and vegetable food. Cases of scurvy occuring in chil- 
dren fed exclusively upon sterilized milk have drawn 
our attention anew to the value of orange juice and 
vegetable soup stock in children’s diets. While the 
albumen of fresh meat is of great advantage in these 
cases, it is also of value to give the child broths 
whose stock contains the extractive matters from 
potato, parsley, onion, celery, turnips and sometimes 
carrots. In summer, soups made from fresh corn or 
from fresh peas furnish a very agreeable and bene- 
ficial form of food.” 

Medical advice concerning the use of vegetables 
per se was extremely variable—the infant usually 
receiving milk, farinaceous foods, and beef tea up 
through his first two years (5, 45-56). Adams, a 
contributor to Keating’s Cyclopaedia (57), recom- 
mended feeding potatoes after the eruption of the 
sixteenth tooth and a limited number of vegetables 
at age three. 

Pediatrics as a field began to develop about this 
time. Fortunately for this country, it was to have 
able leaders from its beginning. 

Arthur Meigs, one of the first men in this new 
science of pediatrics, expressed his feelings on the 
subject of infant feeding in his Milk Analysis and 
Infant Feeding, published in 1885 (58) : “No mother 
should feel uneasy if her child takes almost nothing 
but milk and bread and butter until after it is two 
years of age, if only it takes plenty of them, and 
continues well and develops naturally; nor should 
any great effort be made to induce it to take meat 
and other things when it evinces no appetite for 
them—or repugnance to them, under the idea that it 
is not getting sufficient nourishment.” 

Abraham Jacobi, the “Father of American Pedi- 
atrics,” expressed his views conservatively in The 
Intestinal Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, pub- 
lished in 1887 (59): “Before children are two years 
of age no vegetables in any quantity should be given 
to them. Small quantities may be given later on; 
they will be acceptable and be readily digested.” 

Thomas Rotch, another leader in _ pediatric 
thought, was most emphatic in his beliefs, as ex- 
pressed in his Pediatrics: The Hygienic and Medical 
Treatment of Children (1896) (60), that human 
beings were carnivorous for the first twelve months 
of life. Infants on his diet were allowed baked potato 
at seventeen or more months of age. He did not 
recommend vegetables until the thirtieth month and 
then only the most easily digested ones, such as 
squash, young peas, and young beans. 

Chavasse, a Philadelphian, and Ellis, a New 
Zealander, were more liberal and allowed mashed 
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potato at twelve months, followed soon thereafter 
with a wide variety of vegetables, including many 
that are not commonly fed to infants today, i.e., 
cauliflower, broccoli, turnips, and parsnips. Cucum- 
ber, radish, celery, onion, parsley, and flavoring 
herbs were forbidden (43, 61). 

Thus we see a glimpse of the change that was 
about to come with increasing rapidity. So began 
the twentieth century—an age where the value of 
a child was to assume undreamed of proportions. 
Out of this atmosphere developed the many sciences 
dealing with infancy, including infant nutrition, 
which we know today. 


Twentieth Century 


Reports from England on infant conditions at the 
beginning of this century were not encouraging and 
one can assume that conditions in the United States 
were similar. The staple diet for both rich and poor 
consisted mainly of bread and jam, gruels, and the 
like (6, 62, 63). 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS 


Vegetables were still added with caution. Bene- 
dict, in his Golden Rules of Dietetics (1908) (64), 
went so far as to warn against the “fodder” vege- 
tables (which included many of the vegetables), 
stating that some vegetables, by stimulating peri- 
stalsis, increased the waste of other nutrients. 

The usual feeding pattern up to the twenties was 
as follows: the addition of sieved vegetable soup by 
the end of the first year, potato at one and a half 
years of age, and the introduction of other vege- 
tables at age two or later. There were, of course, 
variations in this pattern, some physicians recom- 
mending vegetables at three years of age or later 
and others recommending them as early as a year 
and a half. A large variety of vegetables were 
offered, the only restriction being that only well 
cooked vegetables should be offered in order to 
afford digestibility (65-82). 

Holt, leader of a large school of pediatric thought, 
conservatively advised (83) the addition of vege- 
tables to the infant diet at three years of age start- 
ing with the more bland ones, such as peas, spinach, 
asparagus tips, stewed celery, young beets, carrots, 
squash, and white potato. At the age of six or seven 
years, the child was allowed sweet potato, turnips, 
boiled onion, and cauliflower. Raw vegetables, corn, 
Lima beans, cabbage, and egg plant were not allowed 
until the child was ten years old. 

Abt offered a diet for “advanced” infants in ad- 
dition to his diet for the average infant (65). His 
“advanced” diet called for the use of sieved vegetable 
soups or vegetable purée in the infant diet by the 
sixth month. His other infants received vegetables 
in broth at one year of age, potato at one and one- 
half years, and vegetables at age two. 

The German school again seemed to be advanced 
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in its feeding recommendations. Camerer (84) and 
Czerny (85) both suggested feeding vegetables be- 
fore the end of the first year, feeling that their iron 
content was of significance. Czerny is quoted in 
Jacobi’s Diseases of Children (86) in the chapter 
on “The Feeding of Children’: “This vegetable diet 
(sieved carrots or spinach) which should be begun 
during the first year, forms a very important con- 
stitutent in the nutrition of the child in the second 
year; at that age it is the main source of alkalies 
and iron, and, as these vegetables are rich in cellu- 
lose, they have a favorable effect on intestinal peri- 


stalsis.”’ 
THE TRANSISTORY TWENTIES 


Signs of the coming battle of the transition were 
most evident in two articles which appeared in 1920 
written by two pediatricians—one by John Morse 
from Harvard (87) and the other a rebuttal by 
McLean (88) from New York. Morse reprimands 
American pediatricians for blindly following the 
work of the Germans and for their tendency to feel 
that new things are better than old ones. He states 
that up until age two, foods similar to milk in com- 
position are more suitable for infant digestion, that 
iron had best be given medicinally as vegetables are 
an overrated source, and that milk residue supplies 
adequate bulk with fruit being used if additional 
help is needed. 

McLean, on the other hand, felt that infants 
thrived on a more liberal and varied diet (88). He 
comments that infants fed such a diet are stronger, 
more active, walk earlier, their fontanel closes 
earlier, dentition is earlier, and they have better 
color and musculature. He suggested the addition of 
steamed vegetables [found best in research done by 
Courtney (89) | at seven months. He quotes the work 
of Osborne and Mendel on the presence of possibly 
important vitamins in vegetables—also the possi- 
bility of an appetite-stimulating vitamin in spinach 
which might make the addition of other solids an 
easier matter. And so began the change. 

Other pediatricians began to discuss the pros and 
cons of vegetable feeding. Hill lamented (90) the 
extreme systems of giving vegetables at seven and 
eight months (evidently these feeding schedules 
were practiced by physicians but were not reported 
in the literature). Both Hill (90) and Graham (91) 
write that some babies could apparently take any- 
thing, but cited the cases of digestive difficulties in 
young infants in their practices that were improved 
when vegetables were removed from the diet until 
the child was at least fourteen months of age or 
more. 

The age of vegetable introduction dropped rapidly, 
however, to one year of age or under (65, 92-98). 
A few, such as Grulee at Rush Medical College, held 
out for strained vegetable soup rather than solid 
vegetables, but theirs was a losing battle (99). 
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By 1923, the Illinois Department of Health recom- 
mended that small portions of strained vegetables 
be given to infants at nine months to supply needed 
vitamins and minerals (100). This same pattern 
was advised by others (101-104). 

Clara Davis, in her interesting experiment with 
three approximately nine-month-old infants on self- 
selected diets, found (105) that all were able to 
digest finely mashed vegetables, although it should 
be noted that these only averaged out to be a small 
part of the total diet in comparison with present 
practices. 

By 1925, six or seven months were being advocated 
by some as a good starting age for puréed vege- 
tables. The vegetables usually offered first were 
peas, carrots, spinach, and so on. It is interesting 
to note that some offered green vegetables at this 
age and potato at one year, which is a reversal of 
the earlier order of feeding. The list of “allowed” 
vegetables widened appreciably. The age of changing 
from sieved to chopped vegetables varied, but was 
mentioned in many diets—two years being the usual 
age of changeover (106-111). 

An interesting recommendation is found in 
Fischer’s book on The Health-Care of the Baby 
(1928) (112). The author, a New York pediatrician, 
suggested the addition of vegetable juices after the 
first month and spinach pulp at three months for 
vitamins. : 

One cannot leave the twenties without some men- 
tion of the newly founded canned baby food indus- 
try which made vegetable feeding easier for moth- 
ers, thereby playing a role in the promotion of 
earlier solid feeding. Widespread advertising and 
distribution of samples to physicians also hastened 
the acceptance of these new products by the Amer- 
ican homemaker (113). 
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Earliest age recommendations for introduction of 
vegetables, as indicated in eleven editions of Holt’s 
The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, published from 
1897 until 1953 (5th edition missing) (150-153). It 
should be noted that beets are forbidden for ages three 
to six years until the 6th edition in 1911 (“must be 
small and fresh”); tomatoes were forbidden until the 
8th edition in 1922, and raw vegetables until the 12th 
edition in 1958. 
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THE PRODUCTIVE THIRTIES 


By the thirties, six months was the age of green- 
vegetable introduction and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and most pediatricians recommended ten 
months for the introduction of potatoes. Among the 
exceptions were Morse and co-writers, who, in their 
book, The Infant and Young Child (114), still 
warned about the use of vegetables and cautioned 
against using the potato before fifteen months, fol- 
lowed by the later addition of green vegetables. 
Their discussions have merit and their points about 
the lack of necessity for vegetables from the stand- 
point of the nutrients added, provided the diet con- 
tains other more easily digested and nutritious 
foods, are perhaps quite valid (115-122). 

This was largely an era in which the psychology 
of infant feeding took on importance, the early in- 
troduction of a wide variety of foods supposedly cul- 
tivating good food habits at an early age (123). 

An indication of what was actually practiced in 
rural small town areas is found in Bizal’s studies 
done at Cornell (124). She took developmental and 
feeding histories of 657 New York babies from 
twelve to eighteen months old. She selected babies 
from small villages, assuming that their mothers 
had not been influenced by specia ists. Forty-seven 
of the infants studied had never had vegetables, al- 
though most had had some form of solid food. The 
average age of adding vegetables to the diet was 
9.4 months. 

Cummings, however, writes of the increased de- 
mand for many vegetables by the mid-thirties as a 
positive indication of their growing popularity 
(125). City markets had such attractive displays of 
many kinds of vegetables that it is easy to imagine 
that rural city visitors would soon demand such 
services in their own communities. 

This decade was a productive one research-wise. 
Scientists began to look more closely at the pattern 
of feeding of solid foods to infants. Glazier (126) 
experimented with 231 infants at a well-baby clinic 
in Boston. He gave them a full complement of solid 
foods, including strained vegetables, during the sec- 
ond and third months of infancy. He concluded that 
this pattern produced better nutrition and better 
food and bowel habits because of the adequate sup- 
ply of vitamins A, B, and D, ascorbic acid, iron, 
bulk, and variety. He observed that strained vege- 
tables when first given, regardless of age of the 
infant, passed through without any appreciable di- 
gestion for two or three days. 

Caldwell reported (127) similar results on sixty 
infants studied in the out-patient department of the 
hospital of Columbia University. Twenty-six per 
cent of his infants received strained vegetables, 
either as a purée or in formula, between six weeks 
and three months of age and thrived equally as well 
as the group which were not fed vegetables until 
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five months. Hemoglobin was measured as an indica- 
tion of the iron value of vegetable feeding. The 
average hemoglobin for the entire group changed 
from 69 to 74 per cent. Caldwell concluded: 

“From these observations it is apparent that veg- 
etables may be fed to the average child, if such a 
feeding is supervised by a competent physician, and 
that by so doing we are giving infants a food rela- 
tively rich in minerals and vitamins which is desir- 
able in order for a growing child to lay the ground- 
work for good bones and teeth, and supply minerals 
in adequate amounts for storage. There is no doubt 
but that in many children there is an inadequate 
supply of these minerals since in the home prepara- 
tion of vegetables the major portion of the minerals 
and vitamins are often destroyed. 

“Modern scientific research and investigation en- 
ables manufacturers to prepare vegetables in such 
a manner as to preserve these most important ele- 
ments.” 

Poole and workers in Michigan (128) started 
feeding 228 new-born infants sirained vegetable 
soup in the second day’s milk formula and changed 
this to a separate vegetable purée by the fourth or 
fifth month. This regimen did not “produce any 
further increment in the various body measure- 
ments or in total body weight,” probably due to the 
adequacy of the basal diet. The only improvement 
noted was an increase in hemoglobin; however, ane- 
mia was not prevented in the five premature infants. 

Schlutz and co-workers at the University of Chi- 
cago presented (129) as background information 
for their metabolic study a review of German work 
in the field, including: Langer, who compared stom- 
ach emptying times of different vegetables and 
found variations in both the type and the form of 
the vegetable—raw, freshly cooked, or canned; and 
Edelstein et al., who found a diminution in the re- 
tention of nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus when 
spinach and carrots were added to the milk diet (the 
age of the children was not given). Schlutz and co- 
workers experimented with three forms of spinach 
—dried powdered, canned puréed, and raw—on four 
healthy infants ranging in age from five weeks to 
six months. A control mixture of artificial salt and 
Cellu flour, which approximated the composition of 
spinach, was also given to each child. The results for 
the spinach demonstrated a slight increase in fecal 
bulk, but no appreciable effect on peristalsis. The 
retentions of nitrogen, sodium, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, iron, chlorine, phosphorus, and sulphur 
were studied. No effect was noted except in some 
instances where calcium and iron retentions were 
slightly decreased. These workers concluded that 
any favorable effect of vegetable feeding must be 
due to vitamin content or to an unknown cause. 

Stearns and Stinger of Iowa found that spinach 
had no effect on iron retention and caused a decrease 
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in calcium retention (130). Shields and co-workers 
at Illinois reported that the calcium in certain veg- 
etables was not as available as that of milk (131). 

The Council on Foods of the American Medical 
Association summed up the prevailing opinion on 
vegetable feeding very nicely in the year, 1937 
(132): “From the evidence that has been reviewed, 
the Council is of the opinion that strained fruits 
and vegetables because of their physical structure 
are useful foods for infant feeding and for certain 
types of infant diets. These strained foods are 
probably significant as sources of vitamin B,, iron 
and possibly other factors. They also contain vita- 
mins A and C in amounts that under some condi- 
tions might be important; but, of course, some 
foods are better sources of these factors than others. 
There is also a psychologic aspect to the use of 
strained foods that it is important. The feeding of 
strained fruits and vegetables, properly selected 
to meet the needs of the individual infant at an age 
of about four to six months is generally favored by 
pediatricians. The Council, of course, believes it to 
be a question for the physician to decide at what 
age a baby shall be fed strained foods and at what 
age it is considered desirable to replace such prod- 
ucts with coarser foods.” 

Yet, by the end of the same year, the Council 
questioned the nutritive value of vegetables as 
sources of iron and calcium and emphasized them 
more as sources of vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and 
roughage (133). 


THE STANDSTILL FORTIES 


The forties brought few changes in the feeding 
of vegetables to infants except for a possible over- 
all improvement in the national consumption of veg- 
etables due to the widely publicized role of nutri- 
tion in the war effort and to “victory” gardens. The 
age of vegetable introduction was moved up by some 
pediatricians to the fourth or fifth month of age. 
Raw vegetables were offered toward the end of the 
second year (134-139). 

Jeans and Marriot, in their 1947 edition of Infant 
Nutrition (140), reported that vegetables and fruits 
contributed so significantly to nutrition as to war- 
rant their introduction before that of cereal. They 
recommended that chopped or sieved vegetables be 
substituted for the homogenized ones by seven or 
eight months of age. They also emphasized the nu- 
tritional superiority of the potato as compared with 
refined cereals. 

A more radical feeding schedule was introduced 
by Stewart of New Orleans in 1943 (141). He be- 
lieved that early complemental solid feedings en- 
abled the mother to continue nursing successfully 
for a longer period. He added creamed tomato at 
one month and mashed, unskinned peas and carrots 
by four to eight weeks. At three months, potato, 
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cauliflower, asparagus, string beans, and vegetable 
soup were added and cabbage by the fourth. These 
vegetables were in addition to other foods. 


THE FRENZIED FIFTIES 


Changes in the pattern of vegetable feeding to in- 
fants are still occurring. For this reason, reference 
to a few of the most recent and important occur- 
rences have been included. 

Herman Meyer, in his Essentials of Infant Feed- 
ing for Physicians published in 1952 (142), empha- 
sized the psychologic importance of the early addi- 
tion of solid foods. He felt that the “early ac- 
quaintance of the infant’s palate to foods of vastly 
different flavors and textures augurs well for the 
education of the gustatory sense, so that a minimal 
difficulty in the feeding problems, inherent in the 
modern infant in the second year, may be partly cir- 
cumvented.” He recommended the addition of vege- 
tables at two months. 

Butler and Wolman, in 1953, surveyed two thou- 
sand physicians in the United States who worked 
primarily in pediatrics (143). The average age for 
the addition of solid foods to infant diets by these 
men ranged from 0.1 per cent of the physicians 
recommending additions at two weeks, 10 per cent 
at two to four weeks, 33 per cent at four to six 
weeks, 23 per cent at six to eight weeks, 21 per cent 
at two to three months, and so on with decreasing 
percentages in the older age groups finally reaching 
0.4 per cent who recommended five months or older. 
Several leading pediatricians commented unfavor- 
ably on the present trend toward the earlier intro- 
duction of solids. “Competitive empiricism” among 
physicians and parents as well, rather than sound 
nutritional evidence, was blamed for much of the 
change. These men questioned the age of physi- 
ologic maturity as well as the increased renal solute 
load. Most agreed that three to four months of age 
was ample time in which to begin solid feeding. 

This view was partially supported by the U. S. 
Childrens’ Bureau in its 1955 edition of Infant Care 
(144). The recommended age for the addition of 
vegetables is currently from four to six months of 
age, although cereal and fruit are allowed earlier. 

Deisher and Goers at the University of Washing- 
ton Child Health Center divided eighty-five infants 
into two groups designated as early and late feeding 
(145). Solids were introduced into the early group 
during the first four weeks of life, with strained 
vegetables added at one to two months; the later 
group did not receive solids until age three months 
or more, with strained vegetables at age four to 
five months. No significant differences between the 
two groups were observed for hemoglobin, red blood 
cells, growth, general disturbances, or food refusals. 

Beal followed (57) Denver children from birth 
to age five over a ten-year period (146). In analyz- 
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ing her nutrition records, a definite trend toward 
earlier introduction of solid foods was noted, as 
well as an increase in the number of children show- 
ing food refusals. She found that vegetables, in spite 
of an earlier average age of introduction, had not 
changed in age of acceptance. This latter age still 
remained at four to four and a half months. She 
noted that vegetables were accepted by only half of 
the twenty-two children to whom they were offered 
before three months. 

Recent publications indicate that controversy still 
exists in the field of solid feeding to infants. Sackett 
(147) and Crews (148), both Florida pediatricians, 
have gradually moved their feeding schedules up to 
the point where the infants receive, via a spoon, 
cereal at two to five days of age. This is followed in 
several days by strained vegetables. 

In order to clarify its position, the Committee on 
Nutrition of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
issued the following statement on the feeding of solid 
foods to infants in the April 1958 issue of Pediatrics 
(149): “On the basis of present knowledge, the 
Committee is in agreement that, no nutritional 
superiority or psychologic benefit results from in- 
troduction of solid foods into the infant diet prior 
to 2144 to 3 months of age.” 

The Committee cites the great confusion and di- 
vergence of opinion, and the need for more con- 
trolled observations in the whole area of first-year 
feeding of solid foods; this would, of course, include 
my favorite topic—vegetables. Perhaps w‘th in- 
creased knowledge, the newer trend will be a rever- 
sion back to later introduction of solid foods; time 
will tell. 


Summary 


The use of vegetables in infant feeding has been 
traced from Biblical times up to the present day. 
The influence of English, French, and German med- 
ical thought on North American practices was evi- 
dent up to the late nineteenth century, when Meigs, 
Jacobi, Rotch, and other American pediatricians 
came into prominence, along with pediatrics as a 
medical specialty and subsequently infant nutrition. 
Little change is noted in infant vegetable feeding 
until the twentieth century, when the recommended 
age of introduction of vegetables fell rapidly from 
three years in 1900 to less than four months in 1958. 
Unfortunately, however, the only early records we 
have for reference are physicians’ texts rather than 
actual feeding practices. It is likely that in all ages, 
theory, recommendations, and practices have varied 
considerably, for the influences that determine in- 
fant feeding practices are many and complex. 
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Man- 
back- Concentrated, Sterilized Milk 
105: A process for making greatly improved concentrated sterilized milk has been 
f developed at the University of Wisconsin. The use of high temperatures applied 
aa for very short periods of time during processing yields concentrated milk with a 
tate. good flavor and color—much better than flavor and color of conventional evaporated 
1934. milk which has undergone sterilization treatment at lower temperatures for 
‘ood: longer periods of time. Greatest disadvantage of the high-temperature, short-time 


Chi- process was the formation of a gel which caused the product to thicken on stand- 
ing, and after a time actually form a solid mass in the can. 

“olids However, once gel formation reaches its peak and is broken up, the concentrated 

it. 3: product does not gel again during storage, researchers have found. The key to 
the new process, therefore, is to hold the sterilized product at the elevated tem- 
peratures long enough to produce the maximum gelation, then to immediately 
break up the gel by homogenization. 

H. E. Calbert and A. M. Swanson, who lead the University’s research efforts, 
say the concentrated milk can be made in dairy plants with processing equipment 
already on the market. Production on a commercial scale would require the 
development of factory-size equipment for packaging the new type product, but 
costs of processing would be comparable to those for making evaporated milk. 

For the homemaker, the new product has several advantages. It can be used 
like cream on cereals and desserts, as well as a beverage, depending on the amount 
of water added. In sealed cans, it requires only a third as much cupboard or 
refrigerator space as bottled fluid milk. 

The new product does not require refrigeration, although industry spokesmen 
expect that it will be sold from refrigerated shelves and refrigeration will be 
recommended, since that will prolong the keeping period. 

Testing by consumers and by the dairy industry remains to be accomplished. 
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FOOD ATTITUDES, both in general and in particular, 
play a role in a child’s dietary habits and conse- 
quently in the kind of diet he consumes. In some 
instances they may determine whether a child is 
well or poorly fed. His feelings about food may also 
contribute to the quality of the relationship with 
his parents and between him and other adults in 
eating situations. Food attitudes may also be an 
overt expression of covert feelings about self or in- 
terpersonal relationships. They reflect tradition and 
culture as well. Thus an understanding of children’s 
food preferences and prejudices and of their dy- 
namics can be of value both to those who plan and 
supervise the feeding of children and to those who 
are engaged in promoting sound food habits through 
nutrition education. 

Studies of food preferences have been made with 
subjects of differing ages—preschool children (1-3), 
young adolescents (4), older adolescents (4-12), and 
adults (6-8, 13). Various methods have been em- 
ployed, and varying numbers and kinds of foods 
have been included, with different criteria used to 
designate preference. The methods and criteria used 
include: (a) Having the subjects check a list of 
foods, without an accompanying interview, and with 
the criteria of preference being: liked, indifferent 
to, disliked (11); willing to eat, unwilling to eat, 
and never tasted (4); refusal to eat because of dis- 
like, and never eaten (5, 9). (b) Having subjects 
check a list of foods, with an accompanying inter- 
view, and with the criteria of preference being: ac- 
ceptable, disliked, not tried (7); very good, good, 
moderately well liked, tolerated, disliked, not tried 
(8, 10); unwilling to eat because of dislike (12). 
(c) During an interview, having the children’s 
mothers check a list of foods according to: liked, ac- 
cepted, refused (1). (d) Observation of children 
during mealtime, using, in one study, the order of 
tasting and finishing a food as the criterion for pref- 
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erence (3), and, in another, observer’s ratings of the 
children’s reactions to food, namely: very pleasant, 
pleasant, neutral, unpleasant, very unpleasant (2). 
(e) Observation of food consumption under an ad 
libitum quantity regimen (13). 

The present study was undertaken to add to 
knowledge of food preferences in middle childhood 
and to ascertain the effect of camp experience on 
these preferences. The subjects were boys and girls, 
ages five to twelve years (see below), attending The 
Merrill-Palmer Camp. 


Procedure 

A group of 51 children, 24 boys and 27 girls, aged 
514 to 11% years, with a mean age of 8.3 years, 
were the subjects. They came predominantly from 
upper middle-class homes. Each replied to a ques- 
tionnaire of twenty-five items, representing food 
groups and some subgroups (Table 1). The food 
items were selected as being commonly included in 
the diets of these children. The subgroup items were 
selected to show definitely certain preferences that 
had been observed casually at mealtime. Answers 
to the questionnaire were obtained from the chil- 
dren by their cabin counselors, first at the beginning 
of the camp season and again at the end of the fifth 
week. All 20 counselors lived in cabins with the 
children they interviewed. In 48 cases, both inter- 
views were conducted by the same counselor, in 
9 cases by different counselors. Each child was 
asked whether he liked, was indifferent to, or dis- 
liked each item, and what specific dislikes he had in 
each group. At the end of the second interview, the 
child was asked whether he had learned to like or 
dislike any focd while at camp. For the study of 
changes in food preferences while at camp, 33 chil- 
dren—14 boys and 19 girls—were included; 18 were 
omitted because of omissions in one of the two 
interviews. During the camp period, the question- 
naire was sent to parents with the request that they 
check their children’s food attitudes. It was returned 
by 47 parents (45 mothers, 2 fathers). 
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TABLE | Frequency of dislikes of specific food items 
FOOD FREQUENCY 


Vegetables, cooked 73 
Eggs 29 
Vegetables, raw 24 
Fruit, raw 22 
Fruit, cooked or canned 16 
Fruit juices 15 
Fish 

Cereals 

Meat prepared with other foods 

Ice cream 

Pastry 

Meat 

Candy 

Potatoes 

Sweets 

Cheese 

Cake 

Bread, crackers 


Milk 


Results 


The subjects were grouped as a whole in analyzing 
the data, since the number in each age group was 
too small for separate treatment. 

There were no significant sex differences in the 
responses of like, dislike, or indifferent, as judged 
by t scores (14). These results agree with Wallen 
(5), who found no reliable sex difference in his 
higher socio-economic group, but disagree with 
those of Tussing (6), whose figures for a group of 
college students indicate that boys had relatively 
more likes and girls relatively more dislikes. 


FOOD PREFERENCES 


Analysis of interview responses at the beginning 
of camp showed that the group as a whole expressed 
more positive than negative feelings about food 
(Table 2). The average number of foods liked per 
child was 19.9 in contrast to an average of 3 foods 
disliked and 1.6 foods to which they were indiffer- 
ent. Individual variability in attitudes is indicated 
by the range in responses. In the number of foods 
liked, the range was from 10 to 24; those disliked, 
from 1 to 13; those to which they were indifferent, 
from 0 to 11. Of the 51 children, 22 expressed no 
“indifferent” feelings toward food. The tendency to 
express feelings in the stronger terms of “like” or 
“dislike” may be attributed partly to the relative 
immaturity of the children. Even at these ages, how- 
ever, some children expressed indifference to some 
foods. In fact, two children expressed indifference 
to 11 of the 25 items. 

Table 3, showing food items in order of popular- 
ity, as checked by the children, indicates the pre- 
dominance of positive feelings toward food. Only 
one item, fat meat, was liked by less than half the 
children, while three-fourths liked 17 of the 25 
items. All but one child liked meat, meat prepared 
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TABLE 2 


Responses per child of “like,” “indifferent,” 
and “dislike to 25 food items 


RANGE 


RESPONSE MEAN 


Like 19.9 10-24 


Dislike 3.0 1-13 
Indifferent 1.6 0-11 


alone, and ice cream. Fat meat was the least popular 
item, and fish the second least popular. Potatoes, 
bread and crackers, milk, raw fruits, and cereals 
scored high. Raw vegetables were more popular than 
cooked. Raw fruits, fruit juices, and canned or 
cooked fruit were liked in that drder. Meat prepared 
alone was preferred to meat, prepared with other 
foods, as in stew. Cake was slightly more popular 
than pastry. Candy and sweets, though popular, 
were not among the top favorites. Possibly the re- 
sponses to these items reflect the adult attitude that 
these foods are not good for children. 


SPECIFIC FOOD DISLIKES 


Both in the number and kind of specific dislikes, 
the children showed wide variability. One child men- 
tioned no dislikes, another disliked 21 of the 25 items. 
Most of the group were scattered between these ex- 
tremes. Differences in response may, of course, in- 
dicate true feelings about these foods, or they may 
reflect individual differences in freedom to express 
an opinion or in the ability to recall and verbalize 
feelings about specific foods. 

The 19 items disliked are listed according to fre- 
quency in Table 1. They represent both foods and 
types of preparation of certain foods. Cooked veg- 
etables of all kinds comprised the largest number 
of dislikes. Twenty were named, with carrots first 
and cabbage second. Second in unpopularity were 
eggs cooked in various ways, with soft-cooked eggs 
most disliked (11 mentions) and hard-cooked eggs 
next (7 mentions), and 5 other methods of prepa- 
ration included. In the next group, raw vegetables, 
including those usually served raw, alone, and in 
salads, 9 mentions were noted. For fruits, 10 spe- 
cific dislikes in the raw fruit group, 4 in fruit 
juices, and 8 in the cooked and canned variety were 
recorded. Grapefruit was mentioned in all three 
groups, 8 times in the juice group, twice and once 
respectively in the raw and canned groups. Dislikes 
for fish related both to kinds and preparation. Six 
children objected to “fish with bones.” In the cereal 
group, some comments related to specific cereals. 
Half the dislikes were for cooked rather than cold 
cereals. Of the comments on mixed dishes containing 
meat, 7 of 11 disliked stew. Five meats were disliked. 
Half the 10 children who disliked a particular meat 
said they disliked liver. Three disliked sweet pota- 
toes. Other dislikes for potatoes were related to 
preparation. For ice cream, 8 kinds were disliked; 
for pastry, 7 kinds; for cake, 3 kinds; for candy, 
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TABLE 3 Number and percentage of children (N=51) 
liking food items (in descending order) 


PER- 
ITEM NUMBER CENTAGE 
Meat 50 98 
Meat prepared alone 50 98 
Ice cream 50 98 
Potatoes 49 97 
Bread, crackers 49 97 
Milk 48 94 
Lean meat 47 92 
Fruit, raw 47 92 
Cereals j 90 
Cake j 90 
Vegetables, raw : 88 
Candy ! 88 
Sweets d 86 
Fruit juices 4: 84 
Butter and substitutes 4: 84 
Pastry d 83 
Fruit, cooked or canned d 78 
Yellow cheese 3! 69 
Eggs 3: 65 
Meat prepared with other foods 33 63 
Cheese : 61 
Cottage cheese : 61 
Vegetables, cooked ‘ 59 
Fish 2: 55 
Fat meat : 24 


6 kinds; for sweets, 7 kinds; for bread and crackers, 
2 kinds. Three varieties of cheese were disliked, as 
was buttermilk in the milk group. 


Comparison with Other studies 

Several factors limit the possibility of comparing 
results with those of other studies. For example, no 
other study deals with the age range of five to twelve 
years. The nearest age ranges are preschool children 
(1-3) and ten- to twenty-one-year-olds (4). Another 
limiting factor is the variability in food lists. Some 
lists are long, some are short; some use food cate- 
gories, others use specific foods. 

With these limitations in mind, the following com- 
parisons can be made. The results are in agreement 
with certain studies (2, 3, 9, 11) in the popularity 
of meat and with others (8, 10, 11) in showing a 
preference for meat prepared alone rather than 
mixed with other foods, as in stew. They are also 
in agreement with certain studies (2, 7-10, 13) in 
indicating a general taste for ice cream, and with 
others (4, 7-10), in showing a high regard for pota- 
toes, though one (8) indicated less preference for 
potatoes than the others. They are in agreement 
with other studies (2, 8, 9, 13) in the liking for 
bread, though again one study (8) shows a lower 
degree of liking. The popularity of milk was also 
indicated in other studies (1, 2, 5, 7, 9-11, 15); in 
two studies (4, 8) the subjects showed less liking 
for milk. The popularity of cake is in agreement 
with other studies (2, 7, 12, 15) ; again, in one study 
(8), the degree of acceptance was not as high. The 
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high acceptance of raw fruits has been reported in 
three studies (9, 10, 12) and to a lesser degree in 
three others (1, 2, 8). The preference for raw over 
cooked vegetables was found also in one study (3). 
The unpopularity of cooked vegetables was reported 
in four other studies (1, 3, 10, 11), but not in three 
(2, 8, 9). Much variability in tastes for individual 
vegetables is indicated (4, 7, 8, 10). Eggs were less 
popular in this study than in others (2, 4-9, 12, 18). 
The dislike of soft-cooked eggs is in agreement with 
two studies (12, 13), and in disagreement with one 
(2). Cereals were more popular in this study than 
in others (2, 4, 8, 11, 13). Fish, one of the least liked 
foods in this study, was liked in three studies 
(2, 3, 7), and was less popular in four (4, 8-10). 

Thus this study is in agreement with many others 
in showing the popularity of meat (especially when 
served alone), ice cream, potatoes, bread, milk, cake, 
and fruit, and the unpopularity of cooked vegetables. 
In many studies, yellow cheese is preferred to cot- 
tage cheese. Among the children of this group, eggs 
are less popular and cereals more so than in several 
studies reported. Fish is liked by some groups and 
disliked by others. 


Changes in Food Attitudes at Camp 


No significant changes in food attitudes occurred 
during the five-week camp period (rank correlation 
of foods liked before and after — .87; t score of 
responses to foods liked before and after — .4275). 
The scores of individual children showed a similar 
lack of significant change, and such changes as 
there were showed no consistent trend. Thus, 8 
children did not change in scores of like and indiffer- 
ence; 9 did not change in scores of dislike of foods. 

A liking for more foods (range, 1-9) was ex- 
pressed by 14 children at the end of the five-week 
period; 11 children liked fewer foods (range, 1-4). 
During the camp season, 10 children’s dislike for 
1 or 2 food items increased, while 14 children’s dis- 
like for a range of 1 to 10 food items decreased. The 
score of indifference to foods was increased by 16 
children, decreased by 9. The range in food items in 
this score of indifference was: increase, 1-6; de- 
crease, 1-10. 

No significant sex difference was found in the 
amount of change in foods liked during the camp 
season (boys, —0.50; girls, +0.94), though there 
was a difference in direction; that is, the boys 
showed a slight decrease in foods liked, the girls a 
slight increase. 

During the five weeks, many shifts in various di- 
rections occurred in the number of children who 
rated the various food items as liked, disliked, or 
indifferent to, though the number involved in each 
shift was small. Among the foods checked as liked 
at the beginning, 7 showed no change at the end 
in the number of children who liked them; 11, an 
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increase; and 7, a decrease. The largest number of 
children involved in these changes was 3 (for de- 
crease in liking for yellow cheese and meat prepared 
with other foods, and for increase in liking for eggs, 
sweets, pastry, and raw fruit). In indifference to 
food items, there was no change in frequency for 6 
items, an increase for 11, and a decrease for 8. In- 
difference to meat prepared with other foods was 
expressed by 4 more children at the end of camp 
than at the beginning. Dislike was unchanged for 9 
food items, increased for 3, decreased for 13. The 
greatest change was for cooked or canned fruits, for 
which 5 children expressed dislike at the beginning 
and none at the end. 

From all the replies, when the children were asked 
to enumerate the foods they learned to like or dis- 
like at camp, it was found that 28 learned to like 
one or more foods: 15, 1 food; 8, 2 foods; 5, 3 foods. 
Of foods they learned to like, 30 specific foods were 
listed. Among these, cooked cereals were mentioned 
by 9 children, vegetables by 7, specific desserts by 4, 
meat mixtures by 2, fruits by 2, and eggs by 2. 
However, 12 children acquired a dislike for some 
food; 7, one dislike; 38, 2 dislikes; and one each, 3 
and 5 dislikes. Twenty specific foods were mentioned 
among these dislikes, including fish; vegetables; 
cheese; fruit—raw, juiced, cooked; fat meat; chili; 
puddings; gelatin; and jam. 

Some children gave a-reason for the change in 
their attitude. Some learned to like a food because 
they became acquainted with it at camp; others 
preferred the way it was prepared at camp. Over- 
night hikes changed one boy’s attitude toward 
scrambled eggs. Some similar reasons were given 
for learning to dislike foods, namely, that the foods 
were new to them or the preparation different from 
that at home. 

Individuality in food tastes was demonstrated in 
the variability of the patterns of change in these 
subjects, as noted in their response to question- 
naire items. Eight children showed no change in the 
number of items liked, with the number liked rang- 
ing from 18 to 24. All others showed some change, 
ranging from 1 to 8 food items. One girl’s score 
changed 8 points, from 12 to 20 for liked foods. One 
boy changed 6 points, from 10 to 16; a girl, 5 points, 
from 20 to 25; and one girl and two boys, 4 points 
(22 to 18, 24 to 20, and 21 to 17, respectively). 

Individual differences are also apparent in the 
comments of counselors about children’s table be- 
havior, revealing glimpses of these children as they 
appeared at mealtime, and further documenting the 
individuality of food attitudes and habits and their 
complexities. 

Thus, ccunselors commented on the table behavior 
of children whose scores for liking foods were un- 
changed: 


. Seemed to enjoy food. Ate good-sized portions. 
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Protested verbally, but ate small servings of 
disliked foods. 

. Good eater, with a tendency to talk rather than 
eat. 

. During the first week had a very good appetite 
and ate some of everything. Later she was a 
rather slow eater. Not enthusiastic about food, 
yet at the end of the meal had eaten as much 
as other children. Sometimes refused to eat 
certain foods but would taste them when asked. 

. Dreamy at the table. A slow but thorough eater. 
Seemed to have a slightly positive attitude 
toward food. Though sometimes loud and vocif- 
erous at the table, he did not seem to use food 
itself as a means of emotional expression. 

. During the first week, she disliked few foods but 
was very verbal about these dislikes. Acquired 
more dislikes during second week and showed 
more than indicated on her questionnaire. 
Somewhat inclined to make eating a means of 
asserting herself against authority. When ig- 
nored, she ate without urging. 

. . Had many allergies and accepted food substitutes 
without comment. During the third week she 
was noted to have few food dislikes. Later, in 
fifth week, refused many foods as disliked. 

. She had a good appetite. Tried foods even if pre- 
pared in an unfamiliar way. During second week, 
ate small servings of disliked foods with much 
talk. In fifth week, seemed to have few food 
dislikes. It was a pleasure to eat with her. She 
seemed to enjoy her food thoroughly. 


Counselors’ comments about the table behavior 
of those who showed the greatest change toward lik- 
ing more foods were: 


. . . In the first week she seemed a little dreamy about 
eating. In the third week she was a good eater 
with few dislikes. 

...A fast eater. In the last week, he often made 
derogatory remarks about his food and some- 
times behaved aggressively. He was erratic, 
eating large quantities at times, at other times 
small amounts. 

. .. Her eating habits improved greatly in the last 
weeks. She ate well and slowly. 


About children who changed in the opposite di- 
rection, the counselors’ comments were: 


. . . Loves to eat. Two weeks later: a good eater; gen- 
erally asks for extra servings. During the last 
week was one of the best eaters the counselor 
ever had at her table. Always had _ second 
servings. Liked vegetables. 

. . . He fussed about disliked foods. A great talker. 
During third week, ate small servings of disliked 
food, “making faces.” Always asked for small 
servings of vegetables, but ate a whole bowl of 
vegetable soup, saying nothing about the veg- 
etables in it. During fifth week continued to dis 
like vegetables; he complained about the amount 
served and ate vegetables last. Dramatized his 
dislike. During the last week had a large appe- 
tite, drank large quantities of milk, had seconds 
and sometimes thirds. He disliked few foods. His 
dislike for vegetables became less pronounced as 
the weeks progressed. This boy was overweight 
and very conscious of it. 


Why the food attitudes of some children changed, 
while those of others did not, cannot be answered by 
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TABLE 4 Comparison of mean scores of foods children 
liked, disliked, and were indifferent to, accord- 
ing to responses of children and parents 


MEAN SCORE DIFFER- SIGNIFI- 
RESPONSE $$$ ENCE CANCE OF 

Children Parents DIFFERENCE 
Like 19.49 16.13 3.36 <1% level 
Dislike 2.70 2.87 eke none 
Indifferent 1.59 4.47 2.88 <1% level 








this study, which had different purposes. However, 
these observations of the counselors suggest some 
of the many aspects of food preferences, such as 
personality characteristics, past experiences with 
food and food situations, the meaning of foods to 
the individual. 


Comparison of Parent and 
Child Responses 

As Table 4 shows, parents checked fewer foods 
liked by the children than the children said they 
liked, except in 7 cases (one parent and child 
agreed; 6 parents rated more foods liked than the 
children did). The difference varied from 0 to 12. 
In all but 14 cases, parents checked more foods to 
which the children were indifferent than did the 
children (mean scores, 4.47 and 1.59 for parents 
and children, respectively) ; 5 parents and children 
agreed on their “indifferences’’; 9 children reported 
more items to which they were indifferent than 
their parents checked. The difference varied from 
0 to 14. Parents and children reported similar re- 
sponses on foods disliked. 

For each of 24 items, the percentage of agreement 
between what the child said were his food likes and 
what his parent said he liked ranged from 93.6 to 
60.5 (for milk and for both cereals and pastry, 
respectively). These percentages are shown in 
Table 5. 

The four items on which there was most agree- 
ment—milk, bread and crackers, raw fruits, and ice 
cream—were foods liked by most of the children. 
None of the four items on which there was least 
agreement—cereals, pastry, meat prepared with 
other foods, and cooked vegetables—were among the 
foods liked by most of the children. Only two, 
however—cooked vegetables and meat prepared with 
other foods—were among the five least popular 
foods. 

In indifference to food items, the percentage of 
agreement between parent and child ranged from 
0 to 33.3 per cent. However, the number of “indif- 
ferent” responses were so few (range, 3-19) that a 
discussion of percentage of agreement or disagree- 
ment would be unprofitable. The highest percentage 
of agreement (for eggs) was 26.7; the lowest, com- 
plete disagreement for 9 items (bread and crackers, 
raw fruits, ice cream, meat prepared alone, meat, 
lean meat, candy, fruit juices, and fruit cooked or 
canned). 
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TABLE 5 Percentage of agreement between parent and 
child on foods liked by child 


PERCENTAGE 
OF 
AGREEMENT 
Milk 93.6 
Bread, crackers 91.3 
Fruit, raw 89 .¢ 
Ice cream 89. 
Meat prepared alone 86. 
Meat 85. 
Lean meat 84. 
Candy 80.4 
Potatoes 80. 
Fruit juices 80 
Yellow cheese 78 
Eggs 76. 
Vegetables, raw 75 
Sweets 74 
Fat meat 73 
Cheese 73 
Fruit, cooked or canned ah, 
Cottage cheese 69. 
Cake 69 
Fish 68 
Vegetables, cooked 61.5 
Meat prepared with other foods 61. 
Cereals 60. 
Pastry 60.£ 


FOOD 


_ 
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Differences between parent and child appear un- 
related to the children’s scores. Children whose 
scores showed the most or least agreement with 
their parents were with one exception not among 
those with the highest or lowest scores for liked 
food. The one exception, a child whose score was in 
close agreement with that of her mother, had a low 
score for liked foods. 

Nor did the child’s age seem to be a factor. It 
might be assumed that younger children are more 
unreliable than older ones in stating their prefer- 
ences and that the disparity between the scores of 
parent and child might therefore be expected to be 
greater. However, in this small group, the ages of 
children whose scores differed most from those of 
their parents matched those of children whose scores 
differed least. Of the three children who agreed 
closely with their parents, one, age six years one 
month, was in the younger age range, while two, ages 
ten years four months and eleven years seven 
months, were among the oldest children in camp. 

Both Table 4 and the paired scores of parent and 
child show a similarity in like and indifference re- 
sponses to food, but not in like and dislike responses. 

One can only speculate on the differences in the 
child’s food attitudes as reported by the parent and 
by the child. The difference in maturity may be a 
factor. The parent would tend more than the child 
to discriminate between liking and being indifferent 
to a food, as indicated by the parents’ reporting more 
indifference responses. 

Parent and child view the question of preference 
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differently. The parent’s judgment is based on im- 
pressions gained from day-to-day contacts with the 
child, observations of the child’s behavior toward 
food, and his expressed attitudes. The child’s re- 
sponse comes directly from his feelings, which he 
may or may not feel free to express. Also, in this 
study, the child’s responses were made in a situa- 
tion with none of the emotional tone of the home, 
and he may have reacted differently at home than 
with the counselor at camp. 

Another contributing factor may be the vacillat- 
ing nature of children’s attitudes toward food. It is 
well known that many children have food jags and 
temporarily dislike certain foods. Parents may take 
a long-range view of these vagaries, while children 
consider only their taste of the moment. 

These differences are significant for those doing 
research in children’s food attitudes, especially in 
relation to longitudinal research. The results of this 
study indicate that in determining food preferences 
in the years of middle childhood, an error may be 
introduced by substituting children’s expressions 
for those of their parents, or vice versa. Such an 
error, if not recognized, may invalidate a study of 
changes or trends in food preferences in relation 
to age. 


Summary 


A study was made at The Merrill-Palmer Camp of 
the food attitudes of a group of fifty-one children, 
ages five and a half to eleven and a half years, from 
predominantly upper middle-class homes. Responses 
of like, dislike, and indifferent were obtained for 
twenty-five items, including food groups and some 
specific foods, during interviews between each child 
and his counselor at the beginning of camp and 
again after an interval of five weeks. The same 
questionnaire was answered by one of the child’s 
parents. 

No sex differences were found. Many children 
expressed a liking for a majority of the foods. Of 
twenty-five items, seventeen (68 per cent), were 
liked by more than three-fourths of the children. 
Only one food, fat meat, was liked by less than half 
(24 per cent). Meat, ice cream, potatoes, bread and 
crackers, milk, raw fruits, and cereals scored high in 
popularity. Fat meat, fish, cooked vegetables, cheese, 
meat mixtures, eggs, and cooked or canned fruit 
were the least popular. These findings are in fair 
agreement with those of studies of other age groups. 

Children differed considerably in responses of 
like, dislike, and indifferent, and in specific dislikes. 

No specific group change in food preferences oc- 
curred during the five-week period, though individ- 
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ual changes occurred. Changes in the number of 
foods liked varied among the children (N = 33). 
All but eight changed in some way, twenty-eight 
stating that they had learned to like from one to 
three foods, while twelve said they had acquired a 
dislike for some food. 

A significant difference for foods liked and foods 
to which the children were indifferent was found 
between the scores of parents and their children. 
Scores for foods disliked were similar. 

The study suggests the need for further research 
in: food preferences of children of ages five to 
twelve; factors related to these preferences; the 
dynamics of changing food habits; and factors con- 
tributing to differences between parents’ and chil- 
dren’s reponses. The methodology of studying food 
attitudes needs investigation. It would seem that 
longitudinal research on food attitudes would be 
profitable. 
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The Hospital Dietitian in a 


Rehabilitation Program! 
ENEZ M. BEZ 
Chief Dietitian, 


Bellevue Hospital Center, 
New York, New York 


THE BASIC aim of rehabilitation is to make disabled 
persons as independent as possible by utilizing their 
abilities to increase their physical, mental, social, 
vocational, and economic usefulness. The core of the 
program is individualized patient care furnished by 
a team of specialists whose services must be well 
coordinated and integrated. 

For the dietitian to make a significant contribu- 
tion in a rehabilitation program, she must be aware 
of: 

(a) The aims of rehabilitation and the functions 
of each member of the team. 

(b) The scope of rehabilitation for the individual 
patient. Although this phase of medicine is spoken 
of as “from bed to the job,” not all patients can be 
rehabilitated to that extent. 

(c) The needs of the patient in terms of his dis- 
ability or illness and of his “whole” person. 

She must consider also that hospitalization for 
these patients is longer than for most patients, that 
the patient is physically active and has many 
adjustments to make during this period. 

In 1947, a first unit for rehabilitation was estab- 
lished at Bellevue Hospital Center as the Depart- 
ment of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of 
the New York University College of Medicine. It 
could take care of sixty-eight patients. In the eleven 
ensuing years, six more centers have been estab- 
lished, with, at present, 971 beds. This involves 
approximately 4% per cent of all beds in municipal 
hospitals in New York City. Some of these centers 
are concerned with a specific disability or disease, 
such as the Center for Cerebral Palsy at Bird S. 
Coler Memorial Hospital and Home and the Center 
for Poliomyelitis at Goldwater Memorial Hospital. 
The others, such as the center at Metropolitan Hos- 

‘Presented in a panel discussion at the 41st Annual 


Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in 
Philadelphia, on October 24, 1958. 


pital, have no special category of patients. All of 
the newer general hospitals (in operation less than 
five years) —Bronx Municipal, Metropolitan, Coney 
Island, and Elmhurst—have facilities for rehabilita- 
tion services. 


Planning the Dietary Service 

for Rehabilitation Centers 

In planning the physical set-up of these rehabili- 
tation units in the new hospitals, the Director of 
the Central Dietetic Service has been consulted. Her 
responsibilities include making recommendations 
for space allotment, location and interior decoration 
of the dietary facilities, plus furnishing specifica- 
tions for equipment. 

The patients’ food service in all municipal hos- 
pitals is one of two types—a decentralized kitchen 
with serving pantries in each ward, or detached 
kitchen. In the detached-kitchen plan, facilities for 
preparing patients’ food are provided within the 
patient care unit. Each kitchen serves from 140 to 
200 patients. 

In addition to the basic planning, much attention 
is given to the planning of the dining room and the 
furniture for the rehabilitation services. The final 
results are based on the following considerations: 

(a) Space allotments. The area must be large 
enough to allow aisles at least 3 ft. wide and a 
convenient arrangement of tables, easily accessible 
to the patients, since many will be on crutches or in 
wheel chairs. Provision is made for both types of 
patients. This requires about 20 to 25 per cent more 
space than for normal dining rooms. The doorways, 
too, must be sufficiently wide—at least 3 ft. and 
level (no saddles)—for wheel-chair patients. 

(b) Location and interior decoration. The area 
should be light and airy, and the interior, colorful 
and attractive. It must be remembered that the 
dining room provides an excellent opportunity for 
the patients to socialize—an important factor in 
their total rehabilitation. 

(c) Use of area outside of meal hours. It is felt 
that space provided for dining only is wasteful. 
Thus, in newer hospitals, a combination recreation- 
dining area, known as a day-dining room, has been 
planned. 

(d) Furniture. Selection is based on suitability of 
design and construction. It is important that tables 
be sturdy and tilt-proof, of proper height, and con- 
structed with little or no apron so that wheel chairs 
will fit under them. They should be wide enough so 
that each person’s place setting is ample. The tables 
used are those designed with four legs. 

All are 30 in. in height and may be square or 
oblong in shape. The rectangular ones are preferred 
because their seating capacity is greater. Only two 
or three wheel-chair patients can be accommodated 
comfortably at square tables. The rectangular tables 
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are from 54 to 60 in. long and 30 to 32 in. wide. In 
the day-dining rooms, a combination of square and 
rectanguar tables has been installed for the pa- 
tients’ convenience, which tends to give the area 
less of an “institutional” look. 

Both plain wooden and padded chairs are used. 
The upkeep of the padded seats is greater than of 
the wooden chairs, of course, so that actual selection 
is based on the type of patients using them. Gen- 
erally, the chairs have no arms, since they are 
simpler for the patients to use. However, some 
armchairs are provided in the day-dining rooms. 


Food Service 

When it comes to the actual food service, all of 
the municipal hospitals use a master menu plan with 
diet modifications as the basis for feeding all pa- 
tients. Basically, the daily caloric and protein allow- 
ances are greater for these patients because they 
are physically active and must have the physical 
stamina to carry out their rehabilitation programs. 
At Bellevue, the protein allowance is 100 gm. daily. 
Patients are contacted routinely to discuss their 
dietary needs and their acceptance of the food 
served. 

It is difficult to list other nutritional needs without 
discussing particular cases. For instance, paraplegic 
patients develop decubitus ulcers readily. Prevention 
is mainly the responsibility of the physician, nurse, 
and the patient himself. However, should they de- 
velop, the patient will require as much as 140 gm. 
protein daily and the patient must be instructed, if 
necessary. 


Helping Handicapped Homemakers! 


RUTH STIEF and MARION MELROSE 


Minnesota Department of Health, 
Minneapolis, and 

Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Minnesota, 

St. Paul 


WHAT HAPPENS to the handicapped homemaker in 
small towns and rural sections of Minnesota? This 
question has always been a concern of the State 
Department of Health. Within the limit of time and 
ability, rehabilitation is included as a part of 
regular public health nursing services in several 
communities, and physical therapists and occupa- 
tional therapists reach some patients. Nevertheless, 
distances, population distribution, and a general 
shortage of specialized services means that handi- 
capped homemakers receive extremely limited help. 
*Presented in a panel discussion at the 41st Annual 
Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in Phila- 
delphia, on October 24, 1958. 
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Dietary evaluation and instruction are also im- 
portant in cases where bowel and urinary training is 
necessary. The regularity of diet and fluid intake 
needs to be considered. For example, in establishing 
control of urinary output, fluids are limited in 
quantity and after 6 p.m. The dietitian should be 
aware of what is involved in this training program 
so that, in her contacts with patients, she can em- 
phasize the role of diet. 

The problem of controlling weight in many of 
these patients must be considered. 

It is our aim to meet the patient’s nutritional 
needs and to keep him interested and satisfied with 
his daily diet. The patient who does not accept his 
diet well may let his dissatisfaction influence his 
total rehabilitation. Our dietary facilities are such 
that we are able to cater to the patients’ tastes, and 
their requests for condiments and many special food 
items can easily be met. 

We must use good judgment in catering to their 
likes and dislikes, however, for, in some instances, 
the whole problem may revolve around re-education 
as to what constitutes good dietary practices for the 
particular patient. He must understand, for example, 
that overeating may increase his personal problems, 
or fried food may be too difficult for his digestive 
system to handle. 

In a broad sense, the dietitian’s responsibilities 
in a rehabilitation program are no different from 
those of feeding any other group of patients. To use 
her knowledge and skills to the best advantage, she 
must know what the aims of the program are and 
how to solve the problems related to diet. 


Not all homemakers have the degree of handicap 
that brings them to the attention of the available 
health personnel. They are women in need of heart 
surgery or recovering from it; those who have suf- 
fered cardiovascular accidents; and women with 
rheumatic heart disease, hypertension, or other 
illnesses which result in handicaps. Families, rela- 
tives, and friends often are inclined to treat these 
patients as invalids. Under these conditions patients 
see no chance of physical improvement because none 
is expected. Training and encouragement can im- 
prove their ability to utilize limited physical activity 
more effectively. Helping handicapped homemakers 
with home management problems and teaching them 
work simplification methods may be a factor in a 
continuing happy family life. 

With the advent of greater national emphasis on 
rehabilitation, the need for additional approaches 
to the problems of handicapped and low-energy 
homemakers became increasingly evident. The mu- 
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tual concern and concurrent interest of three state 
agencies in Minnesota prompted a combined ap- 
proach to the problem. Representatives of the Min- 
nesota Department of Health, the Minnesota Heart 
Association, and the University of Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Extension Service felt that none of these 
agencies was able to assume full responsibility for 
initiating and conducting a statewide educational 
program for handicapped homemakers. Limited 
staff, priority commitments, and inadequate experi- 
ence in conducting such specialized activity were 
factors influencing the decision. However, a joint 
endeavor concentrating on the problems of the low- 
energy homemaker was possible. After reviewing 
programs in other areas, it was apparent that a 
specialist should be employed to develop the project. 
It was further agreed that this person should visit 
an established program in an area having geo- 
graphic problems similar to Minnesota. 

The Department of Health made funds available 
for the specialist’s salary and travel expenses. The 
cost of an orientation trip to Michigan was con- 
tributed by the Heart Association. The availability 
of other related specialists in the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service appeared to place this agency in the 
best position to assume direct administrative re- 
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sponsibility. A committee representing the three 
agencies establishes policies and procedures for the 
conduct of the project and coordinates the work. 


Classes For Low-Energy Homemakers 


“Heart of the Home” classes, as they are popularly 
known, are a new community service now available 
to low-energy homemakers. The geography of and 
population distribution in Minnesota create prob- 
lems in conducting group activities by one person 
located in the Twin Cities. The customary method 
of agency operation is to designate the specialist as 
a consultant to local groups or as a supervisor of 
local workers. In this case, however, a direct service 
is offered because the program is new and different 
from the regular functions of the state agencies. 
Obviously this increases costs and limits the number 
of persons served at one time, but it centralizes 
control of the course content, teaching method, and 
evaluation. The importance of the latter is sufficient 
to justify the expenditure, particularly during the 
first year of operation. To compensate for the higher 
cost, group instruction is arranged in a series of 
four weekly 2-hr. sessions. Included is instruction 
on household duties that are common to all age 
groups. Subject matter which might be available 
from other community sources is excluded. Other 
homemaking problems, particularly those of younger 
mothers, are recognized but must await development 
of a more economically feasible plan of operation. 

Registration is limited to twenty-five persons who 
are referred by their physicians. Classes are con- 
ducted at a centrally located building in a room 
easily accessible without climbing stairs. All demon- 
stration equipment and teaching materials are de- 
signed to be portable by station wagon and are 
transported by the instructor. 

The Minnesota Heart Association involves the 
Jocal community in the necessary organizational 
work for starting the course. Information on avail- 
ability of the series is sent to the county heart 
councils, which in turn obtain local county medical 
association endorsement of the course. Physicians 
are asked to refer patients to the classes and to use 
cards provided for this purpose. Members of the 
local heart council invite the women to participate 
and, if necessary, help obtain transportation. 


Course Content 


The curriculum for the course is planned on the 
premise that most women with a physical disability 
can do some or all of their own housework. Sug- 
gesting a new house, a new kitchen, or new equip- 
ment is not a practical answer to their problem. 
The solution lies in the most efficient use of existing 
equipment, time, and energy with encouragement to 
analyze household tasks. An important consideration 
in the analysis of household tasks is questioning the 
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with the MOBILE FOOD FILE® 


Here’s another carriage that will outsell “you know what”. It doesn’t feature 
horsepower, but it sure cuts man-power. It’s our Mobile Food File® (U. S. Patent 2,883,253) 
that permits one person to do the work of three . . . that handles dishes one 
or a hundred at a time. It is precision engineered to roll 
between refrigerator and a free-wheeling dolly. Completely open 
on both ends, it can be used in a front opening or pass through 
cabinet. Load it with 18” x 26” or 14” x 18” trays for bulk or 


one at a time handling. Like to know more? Write or wire 


Visit Our Booth at the 42nd Annual Meeting in Los Angeles. 
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job, such as: “Is this trip necessary?” “Can I make 
one trip do the work of two?” or “Is there a better 
way to do this job even though I have always done it 
this way and it may take me time to get accustomed 
to a new way?” 

Household hints cannot be the ultimate goal in 
these classes any more than teaching addition would 
develop proficiency in all branches of mathematics. 
The women are taught principles they can apply to 
their own home and family situations. Visual aids 
are used to illustrate the principles, to emphasize 
points, and to encourage class participation. 

The sessions are conducted in an informal man- 
ner. In the small groups an atmosphere of friendly 
informality is easily achieved. Whenever possible, 
the group sits around a table with a name card in 
front of each person. The women seem to like this 
since it helps them to become acquainted. By the 
time the second session is held, they usually have 
made arrangements for car pools. 

3ecause good posture is a factor in preventing 
fatigue, the instructor, during the first lesson, em- 
phasizes posture in using household equipment, 
walking up stairs, lifting, and in other activities. 
Correct work heights for sitting and standing are 
stressed. Demonstrations, posters, and illustrative 
materials show class members what good posture is 
in housework. Many people do not recognize that 
more than one work-surface height is necessary in 
a kitchen to maintain good posture. How can the 
homemaker have these things without a large outlay 
of money or effort? Lap boards, carts, or chairs 
fitted with a “dolly” on casters are some of the 
simple ways shown. 


Tithing Work Time and Rest Time 


“Rest 10 min. out of every hour” is the homework 
assignment. The reaction to this suggestion gen- 
erally is, “Ten minutes out of every hour! What 
if I’m washing clothes or making beds or cleaning 
the house?’”’ Every homemaker will always find her- 
self right in the middle of some household task. The 
instructor’s answer is, “Just decide that your hour 
is divided into two parts, 50 min. can be used for 
housework but 10 min. belongs to you. If you want 
to lie down 10 min., do so; or use the time to look 
at that new magazine the mailman just brought, to 
read the morning paper, to telephone a friend, or 
to drink a cup of coffee.” 

After trying the 10-min. rest period for a week, 
most of the women have learned something from 
the homework assigned. Many say they never real- 
ized how much this rest helps. One woman wrote 
this philosophic analogy: “Before this course I often 
came to the end of the day when my husband came 
home from work and I’d say, ‘I haven’t sat down 
today except for meals.’ Now I have no excuse for a 
statement like that, but I do find I can do better 
with the 50 min. if I rest the 10. It is like the tithe, 
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the 90 cents goes much further if you give the 10 
cents back to the Lord.” 


Other Class Subjects 


Most of the kitchens of the class participants are 
adequate in the number and types of appliances, but 
the arrangement may be step-wasting. Major ap. 
pliances cannot often be moved, but work areas can 
be conveniently arranged. Utensils and food supplies 
can be stored so they are easy to see, grasp, and use, 
Kitchen cupboard arrangement, considered one of 
the highlights of the course, is the next topic for 
discussion. Demonstrations and slides are used to 
illustrate step-saving arrangements. Printed in- 
structions are provided on materials and methods 
for constructing homemade cupboard devices. 

Motion consciousness is re-emphasized in the 
third class discussion which deals with the subject 
of cleaning. Most of the women have a sufficient 
amount of labor-saving cleaning equipment, but they 
do not always use it correctly. The instructor points 
out that frustration and fatigue are not caused as 
much by the individual job as .by the combination 
of the tasks. Stressed are planning the work and 
utilizing family assistance effectively. A bed-making 
demonstration is presented, and factual information 
on cleaning is distributed. 

Laundry is the final subject included in the course. 
Most women do not have automatic washing equip- 
ment; those who do are often not getting the best 
use of it because they are reluctant to change time- 
and family-honored laundry practices. No one is 
urged to buy equipment or replace any she already 
has. Obtaining clean clothes with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and energy is the goal set for the 
low-energy homemaker. The best methods of ob- 
taining good washing standards are discussed. Iron- 
ing a shirt while sitting at an adjustable ironing 
board is demonstrated. Printed bulletins are dis- 
tributed on washing and ironing methods and on 
care of the new labor-saving fabrics. 

Because class attendance is voluntary, it is im- 
perative that the subject matter be interesting as 
well as informative. It must be something the 
women want to know, not only something they 
should know. Then they will complete the series. 


Evaluation of Course 

How do the women evaluate the course? To the 
question, “How could we have improved these 
classes?” they respond, “Just keep going. Good luck 
in your work of making life easier for others!” 
“Leave them just as they are—informal.’”’ “Have 
more classes and a longer time.” One woman even 
went so far as to say, “They are as good as the 
book, Cheaper by the Dozen.’ Such rewarding com- 
ments motivate the instructor and the agencies to 
seek ways to improve and extend the course to more 
handicapped homemakers. 
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gives your food complete 


PASS-THRU DESIGN 


Pioneered by Thermotainer 
andavailableonevery model. 
Saves steps, speeds service. 
Thermotainer can also pro- 
vide “return” pass-thru base 
for empty trays, pans, etc. 
Every installation can be 
custom-engineered to your 
requirements. 


MOISTURE CONTROL 


Thermotainer’s exclusive 
sliding damper is controlled 
y an external knob and is 
trouble-free. Damper vents 
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SHELF-TYPE DOORS 

Thermotainer’s exclusive 
door design provides easy 
loading or unloading. All 
doors are flush design. 
Mounted with exclusive 
Thermotainer extra heavy- 
duty stainless steel hinges. 


CAPACITY 


Every Thermotainer unit 
gives maximum capacity in 
minimum area. Adjustable 
angle slides permit use of 
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All food warmers claim to keep food hot, but only Thermo- 
tainer keeps food hot and delicious for hours after cooking! 


Thermotainer’s exclusive “‘channeled heat’’ is one of the 
important reasons for Thermotainer’s remarkable superi- 
ority. In perfecting the first truly modern food warmer, 
Thermotainer discovered that uncontrolled heated air 
should never come into direct contact with food—since 
this produces immediate changes in flavor and consistency. 
That’s why, in a Thermotainer ‘“‘channeled heat” surrounds 
each compartment—never enters it. 


With Thermotainer’s famous compartmentation principle, 
each type of food is held as it should be—in its own mois- 
ture (Thermotainer never adds moisture) and is sealed 
away from the aromas and flavors of other foods. The 
combination of compartmentation and “channeled heat” 
assures still another vital factor—uniform compartment 
temperature. Only in a Thermotainer are “hot and cold 
spots” completely eliminated. 


These features and those shown at left, are possible because 
Thermotainer is not a compromise. It is designed solely 
for food warming—not to serve two entirely opposite 
purposes. For more than 25 years, America’s finest eating 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Thermotainer's exclusive 
construction feature guar- 
antees maximum heat re- 
tention and the only field- 
proved way to hold food 


FRANKLIN [oducts Corp. 


400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


properly. Makes ‘‘channeled 
heat” possible and keeps 
each compartment sealed 
against intermingling 


aromas and flavors. Means 
uniform temperatures, more 
accurate heat control, lower 
operating cost! 


Approved by 
These seals signify that 
Thermotainer meets the 
strict standards of these 
public protection agencies. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Food for Better Living. By R. C. Hutchinson. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 
102. Price $2.75. 

This is a text to introduce the function and purpose 
of food, the physiology of the body’s utilization of the 
food, and the effect of intake on physical activity and 
general well-being. It is written well and easily read. 
It is a worthwhile contribution to the list of books 
designed for the individual interested enough in his 
well-being to learn the “whys” and “hows” of nutrition, 
to be straightened out as far as certain food fads are 
concerned, and who wants to develop good food habits. 
These individuals, from the high school freshman to 
the mature adult, who are sufficiently motivated with 
a desire to take advantage of current knowledge, will 
see clearly the logic of good food habits as they are led 
through the material developed to show how in the 
end “a man is what he eats.” 

The professional in foods, dietetics, nutrition, or 
physiology may be so affected by the author’s simple 
approach and applied logic as to lose sight of the 
purpose for which the book is written and the reader 
for whom it is designed—and challenge the scientific 
basis of some statements. This individual reaction will, 
of course, reflect his chosen school of thought. It is, 
then, a book for the non-technical reader.—Jane C. 
Ebbs, Special Feeding and Nutrition Advisor, Office 
of The Quartermaster General, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. 


Gardening for Gourmets. By Ruth A. Matson. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1959. Cloth. Pp. 262. Price $3.95. 

For a suburban dweller with a small plot of ground 
for a garden as a hobby, this book should be an inspira- 
tion. The author’s gardening experience has been in 
Cleveland, and her findings will not be applicable to 
all sections of the country. However, for those in the 
Midwest, there is information for beginners as well as 
those who may have been gardeners for some time, 
written in a delightfully conversational tone. The 
author shares the experiences she has had in trying to 
grow “old reliables” as well as “gourmet” types of 
vegetables, herbs, and some fruits. Selection of seeds 
and equipment, planting time, cultivation, pest control, 
and harvesting are covered. In the latter part of the 
book are fifty recipes for using the produce in unusual 
and delectable ways. 

Worth noting, we think, is her rejection of being a 
slave to gardening, and her adherence to it for enjoy- 
ment.—Dorothy J. Bates, Organizational Liaison Di- 
rector, The American Dietetic Association, Chicago. 

Open Door to Health. By Fred D. Miller, D.D.S. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1959. Cloth. 
Pp. 182. Price $3.95. 

In a most challenging and readable narrative, Dr. 
Miller has presented the personal convictions about 
food and health he developed as a senior dental student 
and the ways he has since interpreted them to his own 


family, friends, and patients. He attributes his early 
and unusual interest in the relationship of food to 
health to the fact that “he was a dental cripple, headed 
toward full dentures before he graduated from dental 
college.” Also, he was married and his son was born 
before he received his degree. He was determined that 
his son have good teeth “if the use of intelligence could 
grow them.” 

Since 1912 he has worked continuously and zealously 
toward his goal of building healthy teeth. His first year 
of practice was devoted largely to prophylactic work 
on all patients in his father’s dental office in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. This provided many opportunities for 
the keen mind of the young dentist to see the mouth as 
the barometer of health at all periods in life. It 
strengthened his early convictions and increased his 
enthusiasm for incorporating nutrition teaching as an 
important part of his practice. The early chapters of 
the book record his philosophy, teaching, and many 
case studies of his patients. His greatest pride is the 
number of individuals he has helped to develop teeth 
free from dental decay despite poor heredity. 

Later chapters of the book discuss his interest and 
convictions on the subject of soil fertility and nature’s 
method of maintaining and improving it. His views on 
the use of chemical fertilizers and sprays and the use 
of chemical additives to plant and animal foods and to 
communal water supplies are also clearly stated. 
Regardless of whether one agrees with all of these 
statements, readers cannot help respecting his analytical 
approach to present-day food processing and his con- 
cern and discussion of it. 

The final chapters report in detail the dietary planned 
by one of his patients whose two sons scored highest 
in all nutritional tests given them during their early 
teens. Whole grain cereals and breads, an abundance 
of raw fruits, vegetables, and milk had received major 
attention throughout their lives. “Their only sweets 
were figs, raisins, maple sugar and honey.” 

Dr. Miller’s philosophy and reverence for natural 
foods, perfect teeth, and good health are portrayed to 
a degree by this final paragraph in his book: “We can- 
not build vitality and strength and intelligence in our 
children without safeguarding their gateway to vitality 
and health. To build more hospitals, including mental 
hospitals, as is the trend—and necessity—today as we 
feed our children into greater and greater need for 
occupancy of those hospitals later on does not stamp us 
primarily as the humanitarian people we like to think 
we are. Primarily it stamps us as nutritionally re- 
tarded.”—Anna de Planter Bowes, Director, Division 
of Nutrition, Pennsylvania Department of Health, 
Harrisburg. 
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CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


by R. Bruce Kirk, Ph.D. 
Personality of the Leader 


PERSONALITY, SAYS English (1), has 
been defined in at least fifty differ- 
ent ways. It is probably true also 
that it has been misused in a thou- 
sand. The elusive concept is difficult 
to capture, study, and label. Yet it 
is real, and it has discernible char- 
acteristics. It is social; it is indi- 
vidual; it is affected by the owner’s 
perception; it is the outstanding at- 
tribute of the leader. It is a central 
topic for psychologists. The only 
other subject which holds an equally 
important place is human behavior. 
This is not surprising, for the 
human personality is constantly 
changing, and human behavior as 
the outward sign of the varying 
personality is a challenge. 


Personality Is Social 

The almest legendary accounts of 
individual children who have sur- 
vived isolation from human contact 
all indicate a seriously retarded in- 
tellectual, emotional, and social de- 
velopment. On the other hand, com- 
parative studies of cultures indicate 
tremendous influence which the cul- 
ture has on the individual. The de- 
pendence of Tchambuli men on their 
women, the cooperative esprit of the 
Hopi, the rivalry of the Kwakiutl, 
the paranoia of the Dobu, all indi- 
cate the effect of the culture in 
shaping the individual’s personal- 
ity. There is much more agreement 
of behavior within the group than 
there is difference between the indi- 
viduals who make up the group. The 
acceptable behavior is a pattern 
transmitted by the culture. 


Personality Is Individual 

Yet each individual has learned 
unique ways of behaving. Even 
identical twins do not behave alike 
or show the same personalities. Ex- 
periences which they have shared 
together have apparently not been 
perceived in the same way or re- 
membered the same or similarly in- 
tegrated into the personality pat- 


tern. Their esthetic judgments 
differ ; their acceptance of responsi- 
bility and their treatment of others 
show wide differences. 


Perception Affects 
Personality 


When two people see the same ob- 
ject, incident, or situation, they do 
not perceive it in the same way. 
This “perception,” this dynamic 
screen between the objective phys- 
ical phenomena and the inward 
organized comprehension, is a pow- 
erful factor in the shaping of the 
individual’s personality. This per- 
ception apparently begins in early 
childhood and is greatly dependent 
upon the rewarding, withholding, or 
punishing experiences which accom- 
pany the early attempts at explor- 
ing, understanding, and accepting 
the universe. Equally powerful are 
the results which meet the early at- 
tempts at understanding, expres- 
sing, and making socially acceptable 
one’s own needs. The many kinds of 
personality which are evident in the 
world apparently owe much to the 
kinds of basic perception which in- 
dividuals carry with them, mostly 
unrecognized, into their everyday 
life. In looking at the responsible 
people in any group, the decision- 
makers, there is discernible a pat- 
tern, a personality. 


Characteristics of 
the Leader 


To lead a department, to challenge 
it to better efforts, to encourage full 
employment of its resources, is a 
task more enjoyable, more refresh- 
ing, and less wearing than to drive 
one. Yet, with similar intellects, 
skills, training, and motivation, two 
dietitians may be seen, one choos- 
ing the former method, the other 
preferring the latter. 

Dietitians must be concerned 
with the personality of the leader, 
for it is a role which they must play. 
What is the main role of the leader? 
To know how things should be done, 
to plan for the doing and to inspire 
in workers the wish to see them 
completed—all of these things are 
required of the leader. 

What kind of personality has the 
effective leader? He is sure of him- 
self, yet rarely is it necessary that 
he make this obvious. He has knowl- 
edge of human psychology, yet does 
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not use it merely to further persona} 
ambitions. He is experienced, yet 
can make allowance for the inex. 
perienced. He is fully a part of his 
culture, yet must be able to make 
individual decisions which are not_ 
“culturally determined.” He has a_ 
sense of responsibility for the whole 
group and the whole operation, yet 
is able to pay attention to each 
member. He is a mature personality, 

One of the main tasks of the 
leader is making decisions. Another 
is standing by the decisions he hag 
made. A key to good leadership ig 
the willingness of the leader to put 
himself on record, to declare him- 
self. The useful leader, when he hag 
gathered the pertinent information, 
studies the situation and makes his 
decision, and accepts the responsi- 
bility. Far less useful, though more 
common, are the leaders who 
“hedge,” who give ambiguous direc- 
tions, who involve their associates 
mainly so that they may share the 
blame but not the praise, for what 
follows. It is not surprising, then, 
that the leader must be a mature 
personality, for the willingness to 
face criticism, to be challenged, and 
to defend his position, is a mark, 
not of the child, but of the adult. 
The adult sees the final goal and is 
willing to endure the temporary 
frustration. 

In planning and executing of 
the whole operation, the leader does 
not lose sight of individual worth. 
Unique motivation, personal prob- 
lems, singular abilities are taken 
into account. The large program, 
properly handled by careful delega- 
ticn, still allows for a personal in- 
terest in the individual members. 


The Leader Has Vision 
Finally, the leader has a_ wider 
range of vision than the other mem- 
bers of the group. Profitable experi- 
ence, the intensive study of many 
subjects, a strong motivation—all 
combine to make the useful leader 
a broad-minded, far-seeing director. 
The planning and carrying out of 
the plans—daily, monthly, and year- 
ly—are under the corrective influ- 
ence of the long view. 
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dietitians: 


A rewarding career awaits you 
as an Air Force Dietitian 


The Air Force Dietitian enjoys a full career of profes- 
sional service and advancement. Her career pattern 
includes the supervision of the centralized hospital 
food service, instruction of patients in their dietetic 
needs and the teaching of dietetic programs. In addi- 


U.S. Air Force 
Medical 
Specialist Corps 


tion, she has the opportunity for advanced training 
in such areas as personnel management, nutrition and 


diet therapy. 
Investigate your opportunities for a professionally 


rewarding career. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Air Force Medical Specialist Information, Dept. TD-97, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


I am a qualified dietitian. Please send me all the details on my oppor- 
tunities as a dietitian in the Air Force. 
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Street 





City Zone State 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 31, April, 1959 

*Vitamin K therapy in liver disease—a need 
for a reevaluation. F. Steigmann, H. 
Schrifter, Z. D. Yiotsas, and F. Pamukcu. 
—p. 369. 


Vitamin K in Liver Disease. In twen- 
ty-two patients suffering from severe 
liver disease, mild cirrhosis, and 
moderate cirrhosis, the use of vitamin 
K was investigated. Prothrombin time 
was determined following administra- 
tion of 75 mg. vitamin K (Hykinone) 
and 50 mg. Mephyton (vitamin K;). 
The hypoprothrombinemia was more 
marked after 48 hr. than after 24 hr. 
Thus, if a slight rise in prothrombin 
activity occurred within the first 24 
hr., it was of short duration and 
usually disappeared after another 24 
hr. Because of the toxic effects of 
vitamin K in animals, the authors 
suggest that the effects of vitamin K 
administration should be investigated 
within 24 and 48 hr. If no improve- 
ment in the hypoprothrombinemia has 
occurred, the patient should receive 
whole, fresh blood. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Vol. 287, April, 1959 

*Lipid mobilization as a consequence of surgi- 
cal stress. C. J. D. Zarafonetis, J. Seifter, 
D. Baeder, and J. P. Kalas.—p. 418. 


Lipid Mobilization. The effect of 
surgical stress on the plasma con- 
centration of lipid mobilizer hormone 
(LM) and on the plasma lipids was 
investigated in twenty-six patients. 
The most important findings follow: 
(a) Lipid mobilizer hormone is re- 
leased during surgical stress. (b) 
This leads to mobilization of trigly- 
cerides from the omental depot. (c) 
There is a marked shift in paper elec- 
trophorograms from alpha- to beta- 
lipoprotein predominance in the onien- 
tal vein blood during surgery. (d) 
The omentum not only responds 
actively to endogenous LM with an 
outpouring of the lipid components, 
but also appears to remove cholesterol 
from the blood circulating through it. 


(e) Lipid changes which may occur in 
the peripheral blood during surgical 
stress reflect the preceding state- 
ments as well as affect the capability 
of the liver to metabolize the lipids 
presented to it. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 26, April, 1959 

*Infectious hepatitis in Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania. I. A probable water-borne 
epidemic. J. W. Mosley, W. D. Schrack, 
Jr., T. W. Densham, and L. D. Matter.— 


p. 555. 


Infectious Hepatitis. An epidemic of 
infectious hepatitis occurred in Clear- 
field County, Pennsylvania, in March 
1956. One hundred and twenty-nine 
cases occurred in Curwensville, and 
an additional forty in surrounding 
School Jointure during a thirty-nine 
day period. Investigation revealed 
time, age, and geographic character- 
istics which suggest a common source 
rather than contact transmission. The 
peculiarities of the municipal water 
supply fit the epidemiologic data to 
make this the probable vehicle. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Vol. 77, April, 1959 

*Serial studies of serum lipids in normal 
human pregnancy. R. R. de Alvarez, 
D. F. Gaiser, D. M. Simkins, E. K. Smith, 
and G. E. Bratvold.—p. 748. 


Serum Lipids in Pregnancy. In the 
pregnant patient, it is of interest to 
establish the relationship between 
atherosclerosis and the so-called hyper- 
tensive disorders of pregnancy. It has 
been found that there is almost no 
change in the lipid content of the red 
blood corpuscles during pregnancy, 
but that there is an increase of more 
than 100 per cent of the neutral fat 
and an increase of 25 per cent of the 
plasma phospholipids and free choles- 
terol at term. This report covers the 
changes occurring in total lipids, total 
serum cholesterol, ester cholesterol, 
free cholesterol, phospholipids, and 
lipid phosphorus during normal preg- 
nancy. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 49, April, 1959 

A new simple test paper for mass detection of 
phenylketonuria. J. Wortis and A. M. 
Giancotti.—p. 463. 

*Preservation of foods by irradiation. H. E. 
Goresline and N. W. Desrosier.—p. 488. 
*Preservation of foods by irradiation. View- 

point of industry. L. E. Clifcorn.—p. 493. 


Food Preservation for the Troops. 
Preservation of foods by irradiation 
is under investigation by the Armed 
Forces to determine its potentials in 
solving problems of food supply to 
troops. This program is a cooperative 
endeavor involving many workers in 
several fields of science. The prac- 
ticability of the process, the develop- 
ment of irradiated ration items of 
value to the military, and the assur- 
ance of wholesomeness of foods treated 
by this method are discussed. 
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Industry Looks at Preservation by 
Irradiation. This paper presents the 
viewpoint of industry on the preserva. 
tion of foods by irradiation. Food 
processing companies must make a 
profit. A thorough evaluation must ~ 
be made of what foods may be ben- 
efited by radiation and whether these 
benefits are sufficient to warrant the | 
increased cost of production. Areas ~ 
of food radiation research discussed 
are flavor, wholesomeness and nutri. — 
tion, economics, consumer acceptance, ~ 
and packaging. At present, it appears 
that the treatment of foods by radia- 
tion will express itself first in the 
form of combination treatments, com- 
plementing rather than replacing the — 
present conventional processes, such — 
as canning, refrigeration, dehydra- 
tion, and antibiotics. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 5124, March 21, 1959 

*Manifestations and aetiology of hypertension 
in the coloured and Bantu. B. N. Fraser, 
—p. 761. 

No. 5126, April 4, 1959 & 

*The insulin equivalence of salicylate. J. Reid ~ 
and T. D. Lightbody.—p. 897. 

No. 5127, April 11, 1959 oa 

*Maximum permissible dietary contamination ~ 
after the accidental release of radioactive © 
material from a nuclear reactor. Report i 
to the Medical Research Council by its com- 
mittee on protection against ionizing 4 
radiations.—p. 967. 


Hypertension in Colored and Bantu, — 
A study among colored and Bantu in- © 
patients reveals that hypertension and ~ 
its complications are a common cause 
of admission and that these cases ~ 
carry a high mortality. Women are © 
more often affected than men. Renal — 
disease is a common underlying cause, | 
Compared with the European, hyper- ~ 
tension presents at a similar age, but 7 
is more serious in the female, and the 
cause of death is more evenly dis- 7 
tributed between heart failure, cer- © 
ebrovascular accidents, and uremia. 
Endocrine causes are rare. Electro- 
cardiographic changes are commonly 
found even among the milder cases. 

Insulin Equivalence of Salicylate. 
The insulin equivalence of aspirin has 
been determined in fourteen patients 
with diabetes with insulin require- 
ments of 12 to 112 units of insulin 
zine suspension daily. Nine patients, 
who were well controlled with insulin, 
also had good responses to aspirin. 
The largest quantity of insulin zine 
suspension replaced completely with 
aspirin was 48 units; the largest 
reduction in insulin requirement was 
72 units in a patient receiving 112 
units daily. Five patients who were 
poorly controlled with insulin were 
not materially improved by aspirin 
therapy. It was concluded that aspirin 
was most effective in patients who 
responded well to insulin, and vice 
versa. The findings in patients well 
stabilized with insulin also suggested 
that the higher the insulin require- 
ment, the greater was the amount of 
hormone that may be replaced by 
aspirin. These results place salicylate 
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in the class of promising oral anti- 
diabetic substances and should stim- 
ulate investigations to remove its 
undesirable effects and to learn how 
it acts. 

Dietary Radioactive Contamination. 
Maximum permissible daily intakes of 
iodine-131, strontium-90 and 89, and 
-aesium-137 are recommended in rela- 
tion to the time of maximum contami- 
nation after an accident and in the 
period following it. Recommendations 
are made for infants up to six months 
of age, children up to age three years; 
children up to age ten years; and for 
ages over twenty years. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Vol. 50, April, 1959 

*Heredity, health, and radiation. H. B. 
P. James.—p. 140. 


New- 


combe and A, 


Heredity, Health, and Radiation. 
About 4 per cent of all persons will 
suffer at some time during their lives 
from serious defects in which hered- 
ity plays an obvious and major part. 
It is now believed that something 
between a quarter and the whole 
of this present “load” of hereditary 
defects is directly maintained by the 
rate of naturally occurring mutations 
in each generation. The new mutations 
presumably make up for the defective 
individuals who die young or fail to 
reproduce. The frequency of the 
conditions which are mutation-main- 
tained will increase with any rise in 
the level of ionizing radiation. Pres- 
ent levels of exposure resulting from 
medical uses of X-rays average about 
3 roentgens per generation per popu- 
lation and might eventually increase 
the load of hereditary defects by as 
much as 10 per cent. The genetic effect 
of “fallout” from nuclear weapon 
testing is probably about one-thirtieth 
of this. While the “fallout” effect 
appears small if expressed percentage- 
wise, it will nevertheless seem large 
if expressed as absolute numbers of 
seriously affected individuals per gen 
eration in a world population of 2% 
billion people. Uncertainties in the 
calculations are considered. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Vol. 13, 
*Time-temperature tolerance of frozen 
XVII. Frozen fried chicken. H. L. 
son, L. R 
p. 221. 
*The effect of fatness on some processing and 
palatability 
easses. R. L. 
p. 236. 


April, 1959 

foods. 
Han- 
Fletcher, and H. Lineweaver. 


characteristics of 
Saffle and L. J. 


car- 


pork 
Bratzler. 


Time-Temperature Tolerance’ of 
Frozen Fried Chicken. The flavor sta- 
bility of commercially prepared frozen 
fried chicken was determined for 
storage temperatures from —10°F. to 
20°F. in the original retail packages 
and in hermetically sealed cans with 
either air or nitrogen atmosphere, for 
from two weeks to a year. 
The rate of flavor change was approx- 
imately equal in fried chicken from 
two commercial sources and one lab- 


periods 
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oratory preparation. Flavor changes 
were detected more readily and per- 
oxide values increased more rapidly 
in the meat than in the skin and 
coating, indicating that flavor insta- 
bility is as serious in the meat as in 
the outer coating, if not more so. 
Rancidity, which was detected after 
two months in samples stored at 20°F. 
in commercial containers, was not 
detected even after twelve months in 
nitrogen-packed samples at 20°F. It 
was detected at six months, however, 
in commercial samples (not nitrogen 
packed) held at 10°F. and in nine 
months at 0°F. The relatively rapid 
rate of flavor change in frozen fried 
chicken indicates the need for low 
temperatures (0°F. or --10°F.) and 
short storage times (six months or 
less) unless it is packed in an inert 
atmosphere. 

Effect of Fatness on Pork. The ef- 
fects of different degrees of finish on 
various processing and_ palatability 
characteristics of seventy-five pork 
carcasses were observed. There were 
differences in color of the Longissimus 
dorsi between the three finish groups. 
As degree of finish increased, hue 
shifted to a more yellow-red range and 
lightness increased. Highly significant 
differences were found for cure loss 
of bacons. Ham cure loss decreased 
as fatness increased, but the differ- 
ences were not significant. The differ- 
ence in defrosting drip loss of the loin 
chops was highly significant, as finish 
increased, drip decreased. In Boston 
butts and loin roasts, the percentages 
of defrosting drip loss were inversely 
related to the degree of finish, but not 
statistically significant. No significant 
differences were found for total cook- 
ing loss regardless of cut of meat or 
method of cooking except for bacon, 
which was significant between the 
different finish groups. In taste panel 
scores of the loin chops, highly signif- 
icant differences were found between 
the finish groups, but there were no 
significant differences for either the 
hams or bacons. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 14, April, 1959 

*Effect of dietary proteins on blood cholesterol 

adults. A. A. R. A, 
Higgons, E. J. Orto. 
—p. 237. 

*Absorption of vitamin B, 
Tauber, B. F. 

p. 244, 


levels of Albanese, 


Lorenze, and L. A. 


in the aged. S. A. 
Chow, and R. S. Goodhart. 


Effect of Dietary Proteins. On the 
assumption that an increase in protein 
controls serum levels’ of 
cholesterol, the effect of dietary milk 
protein supplements and the meth- 
ylating agent, betaine, on _ blood 
cholesterol of aging adults, was 
studied and compared. In the first 
study, the protein supplement pro- 
vided 30 gm. milk protein and only 
three subjects showed small decreases 
in blood cholesterol. In some instances, 
the protein supplement exerted a mild 
lipidogenic effect. In the second experi- 
ment, 5 cc. methylating agent was 
given three times a day. This prepara- 


sources 
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tion was effective in reducing choles- 
terol levels in about half the subjects, 
The author concludes that the use of 
high-protein diets for the control of 
cholesterol levels in the adult may not 
prove effective. 

Serum Vitamin B., of Old People. 
Various physical dosage forms with 
and without inclusion of intrinsic 
factor were given orally to individuals 
ranging in age from sixty-three to 
ninety-seven years, to evaluate the 
absorption of vitamin By. Two dif- 
ferent studies were made six months 
apart. The conclusion was that some 
intrinsic factor preparations, when 
administered over a period of time, 
resulted in a decreased serum vitamin 
B,. Presumably there is decreased 
absorption, although other intrinsic 
factor preparations do not have this 
characteristic. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 7, April, 1959 

*Essential fatty acids as food supplements. E. 
Aaes-Jorgensen.—p. 246. 

*Browning reaction initiated by gamma irradi- 
ation. R. W. Liggett, C. E. 
J. Y. Ellenberg.—p. 277. 

*Composition 


Feazel, and 


changes in Puget Sound 
during 


refrigerated 


pink 
storage in ice and in 
brine. Thurston and 
H. S. Groninger. . 282. 


salmon 


Essential Fatty Acids as Food Sup- 
plements. This article is one of a series 
on the intentional use of additives to 
improve the nutritional value of foods. 
Essential fatty acid (EFA) deficiency 
is discussed, and experiments with 
EFA supplementation are given. So 
far, experiences with EFA deficiency 
in adult human beings are scarce, and 
the characteristic EFA symptoms are 
not readily observed. Nutritional 
studies in infants, especially by Han- 
sen and co-workers, have shown that 
essential fatty acids are required by 
man. It is highly probable that 
polyenoic fatty acids are necessary 
dietary components for man, although 
it is not yet possible to give any fig- 
ures for the minimum daily require- 
ments. 

Browning Reaction and Gamma Ir- 
radation. The browning reaction initi- 
ated by gamma irradiation in crys- 
talline sucrose, glucose, fructose, 
sorbitol, and their 50 per cent solu- 
tions was characterized for compar- 
ison with the browning reaction 
induced by heat. Reductones and other 
enediols when formed condense to 
colored polymeric products. In _ this 
study, reductones were present in 
irradiated crystalline sugars, but not 
in irradiated sugar solutions or heated 
crystalline sugars. The ultraviolet 
spectra of the irradiated sugars were 
those characteristic of enols_ or 
enedials. 

Fish Storage Effects. The composi- 
tion and quality of pink salmon were 
determined shortly after capture, dur- 
ing storage in ice, and during storage 
in chilled brine. Large variations 
were found in the dorsal, ventral, and 
belly flap parts, but variations were 
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small in the light meat or steak sec- 
tions. Storage of fresh and of brine- 
chilled specimens in ice caused exten- 
sive leaching of the ash, sodium, and 
potassium contents. Storage in brine 
greatly increased the ash and sodium 
contents. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 169, April 11, 1959 

*Safflower oil—pyridoxine and corn oil-pyrid- 
oxine emulsions. Their effect on serum 
cholesterol levels in young adult males 
when used as supplements to a normal 
diet. R. Perkins, I. S. Wright, and B. W. 
Gatje.—p. 1731. 

*Diabetic neuropathy precipitated by diabetic 
control with tolbutamide. M. Ellenberg.— 
p. 1755. 

*Postoperative sodium and potassium metab- 
olism. Foreign Letters—Brazil.—p. 1784. 

*Cholesterol metabolism. Foreign Letters— 
Sweden.—p. 1788. 

Vol. 169, April 25, 1959 

*Vitamin C-fortified milk. Foreign Letters— 
Canada.—p. 2059. 

*Reducing tablets. Foreign 
Kingdom.—p. 2063. 


Safflower and Corn Oils with Pyri- 
doxine. The effects of using an emul- 
sion containing pyridoxine and 45 gm. 
of either corn oil or safflower oil as 
supplements to the usual diet were 
studied in twenty-two young healthy 
men. The slight decrease observed in 
average serum cholesterol level was 
not found to be statistically signif- 
icant. This study re-emphasizes the 
fact that to produce a _ significant 
lowering of the serum cholesterol 
level, unsaturated fats should be used 
as replacements for, rather than addi- 
tions to, some of the saturated fats in 
the usual diet. 

Diabetic Neuropathy and Tolbuta- 
mide. Tolbutamide (Orinase) seems to 
have proved its clinical effectiveness 
and in many situations has facilitated 
the control of diabetes. Three case 
reports are presented as instances of 
diabetic neuropathy after the use of 
tolbutamide. Although this drug was 
suspected as being a toxic agent, 
several factors clear it of this role. 
The neuropathy in these circum- 
stances was identical with the rec- 
ognized forms of diabetic neuropathy. 
The neurologic picture improved, and 
symptoms disappeared despite the 
continued use of tolbutamide. Also, 
similar experiences have been re- 
ported with control of diabetes by 
insulin or dietary restrictions. 

Postoperative Sodium and Potassium 
Metabolism. Studies in the immediate 
postoperative period showed a low 
output of sodium in the urine with 
paradoxical low level of plasma 
sodium. In this period, sodium must 
be given carofully and extrarenal 
salt loss should be replaced. An in- 
creased output of urinary potassium 
in the immediate postoperative period 
and discreet hypopotassemia during 
the third and fifth postoperative days 
were observed. If a long period of no 
oral intake is foreseen, the adminis- 
tration of potassium should be started 
from the first day, to avoid depletion. 


Letters—United 
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Cholesterol Metabolism. A Swedish 
investigator has shown that rabbits 
fed on corn oil presented normal blood 
vessels. During the past two or three 
years, he treated thirty patients suffer- 
ing from essential, familial hyper- 
cholesteremia with a diet excluding 
animal fats in the form of butter, 
cream, milk, cheese, eggs, and meat 
fats, and such other fats as margarine 
and cocoa fat. Dried milk, low-fat 
cheeses, and corn oil were substituted. 
This diet was regularly followed after 
two weeks by a fall in the serum 
cholesterol. In some subjects there 
was a further fall, and in others the 
cholesterol maintained a steady level. 
Further investigation should show 
whether it is possible by using an 
appropriate diet to control arterio- 
sclerosis. 

Ascorbic Acid-Fortified Milk. Last 
year a series of cases of infantile 
scurvy was reported from Toronto 
and Winnipeg. It was recommended 
that all evaporated milk be fortified 
with ascorbic acid in view of the 
decline in breast feeding, the reluc- 
tance of some mothers to give orange 
juice, and the general confusion about 
vitamin concentrates. One firm has 
produced a milk incorporating 75 mg. 
ascorbic acid per 15-0z. can, and the 
product has been subjected to rigorous 
hospital tests without loss of ascorbic 
acid. 

Reducing Tablets. Two doctors are 
compiling data for the Poisons Board 
in Britain on the use of reducing 
tablets, which they claim are pro- 
ducing drug addicts. Women pay an 
average of one dollar weekly for the 
tablets, which are sold at the rate of 
one million a month. The Poisons 
Board is considering making a number 
of reducing preparations available 
only on prescription. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 38, Maren, 1959 

*The effect of a fall in filtration rate on solute 
and water excretion in hydropenic man. 
M. F. Levitt, M. S. Levy, and D. Polimeros. 
—p. 463. 

*Effect of growth hormone on plasma fatty 
acids. M. S. Raben and C. H. Hollenberg. 
—p. 484. 

Hypoventilation in obesity. B. J. Kaufman, 
M. H. Ferguson, and R. M. Cherniack.— 
p. 500. 

*Studies on the circulating insulin inhibitor 
found in some diabetic patients exhibiting 
chronic insulin resistance. J. B. Field.— 
p. 551. 


Urinary Osmolality. Glomerular fil- 
tration rate was reduced at least 50 
per cent for 1 to 2 hr. in three groups 
of hydropenic subjects. These groups 
consisted, respectively, of subjects 
without renal disease on normal salt 
intakes, similar subjects on salt-free 
diets treated with salt-retaining hor- 
mone, and patients with frank renal 
failure. In the first two groups, com- 
parable falls in filtration rate pro- 
duced decreases in total urine osmo- 
lality averaging 10 per cent. In the 
majority of the subjects with renal 
failure, a fall in filtration rate pro- 
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duced a slight increase in urinary 
osmolality. In all three groups, the 
fall in filtration rate was associated 
with a marked drop in the rate of 
water and salt excretion, but with a 
lesser fall in the rate of potassium 
excretion. 

Growth Hormone and Fatty Acids, 
Fasting values of plasma unesterified 
fatty acids were raised in man by 
human and simian growth hormone 
and in the dog by human, simian, 
porcine, and bovine growth hormone, 
Glucose, glucose and insulin, and food 
suppressed the effect of growth hor- 
mone on fatty acids. It is inferred that 
growth hormone influences the rate of 
fat mobilization in the postabsorptive 
period. 

Chronic Insulin Resistance. Serum 
from two of ten cases of chronic 
insulin resistance was capable of 
inhibiting the effect of 0.2 unit of 
insulin in the rat. Using a more sensi- 
tive system, the fasted mouse, it was 
possible to detect insulin antagonist 
in two other cases where it could not 
be demonstrated with the hemidia- 
phragm preparation. In nine of the 
ten cases studied, there was an in- 
creased binding of insulin to insulin- 
binding protein as compared with 
insulin-sensitive diabetic patients. In 
general, there was good correlation 
between the amount of insulin bind- 
ing and the demonstration of circulat- 
ing insulin antagonist. In one patient, 
treatment with ACTH abolished the 
insulin resistance, and insulin antag- 
onist, previously present, was no 
longer demonstrable. Contrary to 
expectations, this therapy did not 
diminish the ability of the serum to 
bind large amounts of insulin. The 
insulin antagonists also _ inhibited 
human insulin. 


THE JOURNAL OF LABORATORY 
AND CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 58, April, 1959 

*Vitamin B,, absorption: Relationship between 
oral administration and urinary excretion 
of cobalt,, labeled cyanocobalamin follow- 
ing a parenteral dose. Study of doses of 
2 to 250 mcg. in 148 apparently healthy 
men 20 to 92 years old. G. W. Gaffney, 
D. M. Watkin, and B. F. Chow.—p. 525. 

*The acid-base balance and sodium distribu- 
tion of the blood in essential hypertension. 
J. M. Weller.—p. 553. 

*The mechanism of insulin antidiuresis. H. 
V. Murdaugh, Jr., R. R. Robinson, and 
E. M. Doyle.—p. 569. 


Vitamin B., Absorption. Doses of 2 
to 250 meg. vitamin B, were given 
to healthy males twenty to ninety-two 
years old to evaluate the effect on 
urinary recovery following a paren- 
teral dose, of varying the oral dose 
of vitamin By» over a wide range, 
extending from physiologic or near- 
physiologic levels to several hundred 
times these levels. Labeled material 
appearing in the urine 12, 24, and 48 
hr. after oral administration of 2, 8, 
50, or 250 meg. of cobalts-labeled 
vitamin B., (eyanocobalamin or deriv- 
ative) followed after 2 hr. by intra- 
muscular injection of 1000 meg. non- 
radioactive vitamin B,: was estimated. 
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result of four 
years of intensive, painstaking 
research. It is a complete and 
functional volume food handling 
system for bulk loading, storing 
and serving. We designed it spe- 
cifically to meet the needs ex- 
pressed to us by chefs, stewards, 
consultants and dietitians. It is 
our answer for insti- 
tutions and estab- 
lishments requiring 


volume feeding. 
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The distribution of radioactivity be- 
tween the several urine collections 
was consistent with the view that 
there are at least two mechanisms of 
absorption of vitamin By. With in- 
creasing oral dose, there was a de- 
crease in fraction but inerease in the 
amount of vitamin. Age differences 
were not demonstrated. 

Acid-Base Balance in Essential Hy- 
pertension. Blood of twenty-six na- 
tients with hypertension and eleven 
normotensive patients was studied. 
The mean plasma sodium concentra- 
tion of the hypertensive group was 1 
mEq lower than that of the normoten- 
sive subjects, whereas the mean whole 
blood sodium concentration was 1 
mEq higher. Women had a tendency 
toward a primary respiratory acidosis 
while men did not. From this evidence, 
it appeared there was no direct rela- 
tionship between the primary respir- 
atory acidosis and the presence of 
essential hypertension, but that it 
was probably the result of transient 
physiologic hypoventilation. 

Insulin Antidiuresis. Thirteen nor- 
mal subjects, two patients with dia- 
betes mellitus, and one with diabetes 
insipidus were studied. Insulin had an 
antidiuretic effect in the normal sub- 
jects who did not receive alcohol. 
After insulin administration in the 
two patients with diabetes mellitus, 
antidiuresis was delayed until the dis- 
appearance of glucosuria. Administra- 
tion of insulin to the patient with 
diabetes insipidus produced no change 
in urine flow or urine specific gravity. 
The failure of insulin to produce anti- 
diuresis in a patient with diabetes 
insipidus and the inhibition of insulin 
antidiuresis in normal subjects by the 
administration of alcohol suggested 
that insulin antidiuresis was mediated 
through the action of antidiuretic 
hormone and was not due to a specific 
effect of insulin on the renal tubule. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 

Vol. 67, February, 1959 

*The influence of diet upon the storage of 
vitamin B,, in liver and kidney. L. N. 
Ellis, B. J. Duncan, and I. B. Snow.— 
p. 185. 

*Studies on the relation of dairy products to 
dental caries in caries-susceptible rats. 
J. H. Shaw, B. J. Ensfield, and D. H. 
Wollman.—p. 253. 

*Diet and cholesteremia. I. Development of a 
diet for the study of nutritional factors 
affecting cholesteremia in the rat. N. 
Nath, R. Wiener, A. E. Harper, and C. A. 
Elvehjem.—p. 289. 

Vol. 67, March, 1959 

*A comparison of the effect of raw corn and 
tortillas (lime-treated corn) with niacin, 
tryptophan or beans on the growth and 
muscle niacin of rats. R. L. Squibb, J. E. 
Braham, G. Arroyave, and N. S. 
shaw.—p. 351. 

*The retention of vitamin B, in meat during 
cooking. C. H. Lushbough, J. M. Weich- 
man, and B. S. Schweigert.—p. 451. 

“Availability of calcium in some Philippine 
vegetables. A. Bendana-Brown and C. Y. 
Lim.—p. 461. 

*Biological availability of essential amino acids 
to human subjects. I. Whole egg, pork 
muscle and peanut butter. J. H. Watts, 
L. K. Booker, J. W. McAfee, E. G. Wil- 


Scrim- 
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liams, W. 
483. 
*Biological availability of essential amino acids 
to human subjects. If. Whole egg, milk and 
cottage cheese. J. H. Watts, L. K. 
Booker, J. W. McAfee, D. C. W. Graham, 

and F. Jones, Jr.—p. 497. 

Vol. 67, April, 1959 

*Effect of level of protein feeding upon nutri- 
tional value of lysine-fortified bread flour. 
R. S. Harris and D. A. Burress.—p. 549. 

*Further studies on the differences in cario- 
genicity of two diets comparable in sucrose 
content. W. Wynn, J. Haldi, K. D. Bent- 
ley, and M. L. Law—p. 569. 

*The effects of long-time administration of 
small amounts of fluoride in food or water 
on caries-susceptible rats. R. E. Wuthier 
and P. H. Phillips.—p. 581. 

*Studies of vitamin Bie in turnip greens. 
L. F. Gray and L. J. Daniel.—p. 623. 
*Dental caries in the albino rat in relation to 
the chemical composition of the teeth and 
of the diet. IV. Variations in the CA/P 
ratio of the diet induced by changing the 
calcium content. J. Haldi, W. Wynn, 
K. D. Bentley, and M. L. Law.—p. 645. 


G. Wright, and F. Jones.—p. 


Vitamin B. in Liver and Kidney. It 
has been indicated that vitamin Bz 
participates in a number of metabolic 
processes involving other vitamins and 
dietary constituents. The storage of 
vitamin B:: was measured in the liver 
and kidney as an index of the inter- 
relationship between vitamin B. and, 
separately riboflavin, folic acid, and 
choline at levels likely to occur in 
human dietaries. The storage of vita- 
min B,: in liver and kidney was in- 
fluenced not only by the vitamin By» in 
the diet but by riboflavin, folic acid, 
and choline at levels below optimal 
but sufficiently high to prevent de- 
ficiency symptoms. 

Dairy Products and Dental Caries. 
The post-eruptive and developmental 
influence of the supplementation of a 
cariogenic regimen with dairy products 
was tested in caries-susceptible rats. 
All supplements of dairy products 
caused major reductions in dental 
caries when fed on a _ post-eruptive 
basis only. None of the supplements 
caused any detectable influence on the 
development of the teeth to alter their 
caries susceptibility. There was a gen- 
eral trend for the dairy supplements of 
chocolate drink, chocolate milk, and 
the mixture containing chocolate milk, 
ice cream, and Cheddar cheese to have 
been slightly less effective than the 
supplements of milk and of the mix- 
ture of milk, ice cream, and cheese. 


Diet and Cholesteremia. The main 
objective of this investigation was to 
develop a diet that would make it 
possible to study, under controlled con- 
ditions, the effects of various nutri- 
tional factors on serum cholesterol 
concentration in the rat. Therefore, 
an attempt was made to select a 
combination of the substances studied 
which, when added to the diet, would 
permit a fairly good rate of growth 
yet would cause a rapid rise in serum 
cholesterol concentration. A diet con- 
taining 25 per cent of hydrogenated 
coconut oil, 1 per cent of cholesterol, 
and 0.5 per cent of cholic acid was 
selected. 

Lime-Treated Corn and Niacin. Rat 
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growth experiments were designed to 
study the nutritive value of corn and 
beans in Central American diets, Re. 
sults showed an increased growth rate 
of rats fed lime-treated corn (tortil- 
las) compared with those fed raw 
whole corn. The lime treatment of corn 
for tortillas apparently increases 
niacin availability. However, the rela- 
tively large effect of niacin supple. 
mentation on the growth of the rats 
fed either raw corn or tortillas would 
indicate that the quantity of niacin 
released by lime treatments is small. 
While lime treatment of corn may stil] 
be a minor contributing factor to the 
absence of pellagra among Central 
American and Mexican rural popula- 
tions consuming high-corn diets, the 
rat studies reported here suggest that 
the relatively high consumption of 
beans is a factor of greater signifi- 
cance. 

Vitamin B, Retention in Cooked 
Meat. Several fresh, cooked, and pro- 
cessed meats were assayed for vitamin 
B. content using microbiologic yeast 
assay and rat bioassay methods. 
Species differences in the ability to 
utilize vitamin Bs were noted. The re- 
tention of vitamin B, in cooked meats 
averaged 54 per cent, a value signifi- 
cantly greater than those reported pre- 
viously. 

Calcium Availability in Vegetables. 
Work on the availability of calcium 
in fourteen vegetables grown in the 
Philippines is presented. In each case, 
the calcium was less well utilized than 
that from milk. In general, the vege- 
tables containing appreciable amounts 
of oxalates were the ones whose cal- 
cium appeared to be unavailable. Those 
which contained small amounts of 
oxalates appeared to have a certain 
amount of available calcium. 

Availability of Amino Acids. The 
nutritional value of a protein is de- 
pendent not only on its content of 
essential amino acids, but also on the 
biologic availability of these amino 
acids. In this study, the availability 
of essential amino acids and of cystine 
and tyrosine was determined in egg, 
pork, and peanut butter. Average 
values for the availability of amino 
acids and for nitrogen balances were 
similar for the egg and pork diets. 
With the exception of tyrosine, the 
availabilities in the peanut butter diet 
were consistently lower. The average 
nitrogen balance also was lower for 
the peanut butter diet, due to higher 
excretions of both fecal and urinary 
nitrogen. 

Availability of Amino Acids. The 
availability of essential amino acids 
and of cystine and tyrosine was stud- 
ied in milk ‘and cottage cheese. Egg 
was included as a reference protein. 
Except for isoleucine, the availabili- 
ties of the amino acids studied in the 
milk-plus-egg diet were equal to or 
slightly higher than in the egg diet. 
The lowest availabilities were obtained 
for the milk diet. Availabilities for 
amino acids in the cottage cheese diet 
were higher than corresponding values 
in the milk diet, but lower, except 
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* @ peasant Potatoes 
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You can make news with 


deep-fried potatoes 


Vary your menus, insure extra side-order 
sales. Use these 5 profitable ideas for 
potatoes deep-fried in Heavy-Duty Mf, 


. Deep fry in Heavy-Duty MFB 2- ; 


* inch cubes of raw potatoes at 
: 375° for 3 to 4 minutes. Or dice 


: frozen French fries and deep fry 
: till brown. Garnish with chopped 
* parsley and pimiento. 


@ potato purrs 


To each quart of cold, seasoned 
mashed potatoes (fresh or in- 
stant), add 2 beaten eggs. Shape 
into balls and roll in corn flakes. 
Deep fry in Heavy-Duty MFB at 
375° till browned. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
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FROZEN FRENCH FRIED 
POTATOES 


Deep fry at 375° for about two 
minutes. 200 portions of frozen 
French fries (about 50 Ibs.) ab- 
sorb only 2% to 3 Ibs. of shorten- 
ing. For quality’s sake . . . be 
sure it’s Heavy-Duty MFB. 


Quick Tips from Shortening Headquarters 


for Deep Frying Them Better 


* Be sure your thermostat is accurate. Use 8 to 1 load 
ratio—8 pounds of Heavy-Duty MFB for each pound 


of potatoes. 


* High frying temperature does the trick—with Heavy- 
Duty MFB, the shortening with the high smoke point. 


* For the all-use deep fryer, all-vegetable Heavy-Duty 
MFB insures no transfer of flavors. 


Shortening is-no sideline with us. .. that’s why Heavy-Duty MFB fries and fries and FRIES 


The Wesson Oil People 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


© SOUFFLE POTATOES 


Cut peeled potatoes in long, nar- 
row, even slices Y-inch thick. 
Soak in ice water 5 minutes. Dry 
thoroughly. Deep fry in Heavy- 
Duty MFB at 275° for 5 minutes, 
turning once. Do not brown or 
let slices stick together. Drain. 
Refry (within two hours) at 400° 
till potatoes puff and brown. 


DEEP-FRIED 
BAKED POTATOES 


Bake potatoes till about done. 
Just before serving, finish cook- 
ing by deep frying in Heavy- 
Duty MFB at 350° (about 5 
minutes). Deep frying brings out 
appetizing flavors (the skin is par- 
ticularly delicious) . improves 
appearance . insures potato 
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will be piping hot when served. ° 
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Makers of Heavy-Duty MFB... Quik-Blend... Keap...Meedo... Quiko... Task 
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for isoleucine, leucine, and lysine, than 
those in the milk-plus-egg diet. 

Protein Levels and Lysine-Fortified 
Flour. The effects of lysine supplemen- 
tation of flour protein fed at 8 and 15 
per cent levels were compared with 
egg albumin at these levels. When fed 
at the 8 per cent level, lysine-fortified 
wheat protein was nutritionally in- 
ferior to egg albumin, while at the 15 
per cent level it was nutritionally 
equal, as measured by increase in body 
weight and protein efficiency, but in- 
ferior in its ability to promote the 
synthesis of body protein. The lysine- 
fortified bread flour protein was in- 
ferior in the rat because of a poorer 
balance of essential amino acids. 

Cariogenicity of High-Sucrose Diets. 
Experimental studies were conducted 
in an attempt to determine what 
factor or factors are responsible for 
the marked difference in the cario- 
genicity of two high-sucrose diets, 
comparable in sucrose content but 
differing in the concentration of some 
of the vitamins and minerals. Com- 
ponents studied were magnesium, 
manganese, iron, sodium, potassium, 
yeast, yeast-and-liver extract, and the 
vitamin mixtures. Variations in these 
components did not alter the cario- 
genicity of these two diets. 

Low Doses of Fluoride. The long- 
term effects on the rat of low dosages 
of fluoride in both food and water are 
reported. Fluoride accumulated in the 
femur from all dietary levels. The 
quantity of fluoride stored was pro- 
portional to the level given. There 
was an apparently greater deposition 
(about twice) of fluoride from water 
than from food, but when correction 
was made for total consumption, no 
great difference in retention existed. 
These low dosages of fluoride did not 
alter the dental score of the exposed 
rats. General health of the rats was 
normal and unaffected. 

Vitamin B;, in Turnip Greens. The 
presence in turnip greens of a sub- 
stance with vitamin By» activity was 
shown. There was no evidence that 
this substance differed from cyan- 
ocobalamin (vitamin By). The fact 
that the vitamin B..-active material 
was found in turnip greens grown at 
one location but not in those from 
another raises the question of its 
origin. Possible sources of this vita- 
min By,» are suggested, and further 
studies are in progress. 

Tooth Composition, Caries, and Diet. 
This study was carried out to deter- 
mine whether there is an interrela- 
tionship of the calcium-phosphorus 
ratio of the diet, dental caries, and 
the chemical composition of the teeth. 
The phosphorus content of the diet 
was maintained at a constant level of 
0.5 per cent, and the calcium content 
was changed. A progressive decrease 
in the cariogenicity of the diet 
occurred as its calcium-phosphorus 
ratio was increased from 1:2 to 1:1 
and 1:05. There was no further reduc- 
tion in caries when more calcium was 
added to give a calcium-phosphorus 
ratio of 1:03. No detectable changes 
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occurred in tooth composition with 
the widely divergent ratios. It is con- 
cluded that changes in the cario- 
genicity of the diet induced by 
changing the calcium-phosphorus ratio 
in these experiments must be attrib- 
uted to the actual calcium and phos- 
phorus in the diet and not to its 
calcium-phosphorus ratio. 


THE MEDICAL CLINICS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Vol. 43, May, 1959 


*The problem of psoriasis. P. Gross.—p. 903 


Diet in Psoriasis Conditions. That 
increase of serum cholesterol and 
changes of lipoproteins can be brought 
about in predisposed individuals by 
emotional stress has been demon- 
strated in studies on atherosclerosis. 
These findings, together with the 
positive data on lipid metabolism in 
psoriasis, give value to the low-fat 
diet and lipotropic therapy. The low- 
fat diet can be carried out by giving 
margarine which is low in hydro- 
genated fats and high in unsaturated 
fatty acids. The lipotropic therapy 
best suited for psoriasis consists of 
oral administration of defatted soy- 
bean lecithin in doses of 30 to 45 gm. 
per day. This substance is composed 
of approximately equal amounts of 
lecithin, inositol, phosphatide, and 
cephalin. This represents a high con- 
tent of choline and inositol in a nat- 
ural food rich in phosphorus. This 
food supplement should be given in 
therapeutic and later maintenance 
doses for many months. Its regulatory 
action on fat transport, fat metab- 
olism, and liver function has been 
fully substantiated. If used systemat- 
ically, this therapy will help to arrest 
the spreading of the acute eruption 
or exacerbation. 


MEDICINE 


Vol. 38, February, 1959 
*Atherosclerosis and coronary thrombosis. J. 
Groen and R. M. VanDerHeide.—p. 1. 


Atherosclerosis. Possible etiologic 
factors of atherosclerosis, such as 
nutrition, physical exercise, stress, 
infections, age, obesity, hereditary pre- 
disposition, and disturbed metabolism, 
are discussed. Evidence shows that it 
is not an excess in caloric intake, but 
the resulting gain in weight which 
predisposes to atherosclerosis. Animal 
feeding experiments support an etio- 
logic role of cholesterol, as do com- 
parisons between persons who have 
a high-fat intake and persons with a 
low-fat intake. 


MILITARY MEDICINE 


Vol. 124, April, 1959 

*Progress in food and drug sterilization by 
ionizing radiations. W. D. Bellamy.—p. 
270. 


Food Radiation. Chemicai, micro- 
biologic, as well as animal feeding 
tests have been used to determine the 
nutritional value of irradiated foods. 
They have been examined for the 
destruction of both macro and micro 
nutrients. The amino acid destruction 
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by sterilization doses is about the 
same extent as for heat sterilization, 
although the destruction pattern is 
different. Some vitamin destruction 
occurs during irradiation. Vitamins 
D, K, riboflavin, niacin, folic acid, 
and B. are relatively stable, while 
vitamins A and E, ascorbic acid, and 
thiamine are quite liable to destruc. 
tion. The stability of dilute solutions 
of pure vitamins bears little relation 
to the stability of the same vitamins 
in tissues or foods. Many vitamins 
that are sensitive in pure dilute golu- 
tions are relatively stable in foods, 
There is no evidence that irradiated 
foods are less safe than foods proc- 
essed by other methods. All searches 
for radiation-produced carcinogenic 
agents have been unsuccessful. The 
development of larger and more eco- 
nomical sources will make this method 
of food preservation increasingly 
attractive. 


NEW YORK STATE 
JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 59, May 1, 1959 

*Hypnosis, diet, and weight reduction. 
Winkelstein.—p. 1751. 

Food enrichment. Clinical Anesthesia Confer- 
ence. L. A. Maynard.—p. 1831. 


L. B. 


Hypnosis and Weight Reduction. 
Hypnosis and hypnotic suggestion 
were used as a method of diet control 
and weight reduction in forty-two 
women for a study lasting six months. 
Weight losses varied between 9.25 
and 58.5 lb., with an average just 
below 27 lb. No anorexic or metabolic 
stimulating drugs were used. The 
types of suggestions and their post- 
hypnotic carry over were demon- 
strated and evaluated. It is felt that 
hypnotic suggestion probably acts 
through correction of diet and changes 
in the eating patterns rather than 
through an unknown bodily change, 
although such changes cannot be 
excluded. 


NUTRITION 


Vol. 13, Spring, 1959 

*Pregnancy and diabetes. D. A. Pyke.—p. 8. 

*Housewives’ meat buying habits. A. A. 
Marsh.—p. 15. 


*More African taboos. F. Rodseth.—p. 30. 


Pregnancy and Diabetes. There is 
a relationship between child-bearing 
and the development of diabetes. A 
history of having given birth to heavy 
babies, particularly if accompanied 
by a history of miscarriages or fetal 
loss, is now thought to be suspicious 
of “prediabetes.” It is not known why 
it is only after the end of the repro- 
ductive epoch that the great tendency 
for women to develop diabetes begins 
to appear. It may be that these women 
have been mildly diabetic for years 
before the disease is recognized, or it 
may be that there is some evocative 
factor associated with the menopause 
which uncovers a diabetic propensity. 
The conduct of pregnancy in diabetic 
patients and the complications which 
may result are discussed. 

Meat-Buying Habits. Questionnaires 
concerning various aspects of meat 
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buying were completed by the inter- 
view method. The sample was taken 
at random from a working and a 
middle class in England. Questions 
included which meats and cuts of 
meat each group preferred, reasons 
for preferences for particular cuts of 
beef, and characteristics sought in 
choosing meat. There is no assurance 
for the nutritionist that rising expen- 
diture on food will necessarily im- 
prove the national diet nutritionally, 
nor is it certain that the producer 
will benefit. When spending more, 
housewives appear likely to value 
convenience values—of pre-packaging 
and pre-cooking even—above nutri- 
tional consideration. This study indi- 
cates a need for further nutrition 
education of the public. 

More African Taboos. The purpose 
of this article is to set out a few 
beliefs, prejudices, and predilections 
with a view to indicating the adjust- 
ments a primitive African may need 
to make in transferring from the 
rural home of his fathers into the 
industrial and civilized world. Many 
of the taboos in regard to food and 
feeding are discussed. Some of these 
concepts vary from tribe to tribe. 
Adherence to customs and beliefs is 
breaking down among the men coming 
to towns and industries. However, 
the native women are the guardians 
of these customs, and there is little 
change. The African, in being exposed 
to European ways, has come to de- 
spise many of nature’s gifts with 
malnutrition and dental caries the 
results. This creates another situa- 
tion in which nutrition education is 
needed. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 17, April, 1959 

*Nutrition, anthropology, and the study of 
man. R. N. Adams.—p. 97. 

*The prognosis in juvenile obesity.—p. 99. 


Nutrition and Anthropology. Recent 
years have seen increasing inter- 
action between the fields of anthro- 
pology and nutrition. The nutritionist 
has begun to turn to the anthropologist 
to find better ways to institute changes 
of food habits in populations man- 
ifesting dietary deficiency diseases. 
The anthropologist can often point 
out that an issue is not one of filling 
a void that is ignorance, but of chang- 
ing one positive habit to another. 
Likewise, the nutritionist in making 
a dietary survey can provide the 
anthropologist with insights into the 
culture of the people he is trying to 
understand. 

Prognosis in Juvenile Obesity. Obes- 
ity among school age children must 
be recognized as an important public 
health problem. A retrospective study 
suggests that persistent juvenile obes- 
ity makes up a very significant pro- 
portion of adult obesity, and that the 
juvenile obese patients tend to pre- 
dominate among those adults who are 
severely obese. The fact that adults 
who have been obese since childhood 
are more difficult to treat becomes a* 
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tremendous challenge for those respon- 
sible for the medical care of school 
age children. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 74, April, 1959 

*Dental caries in Maryland children after 5 
years of fluoridation. A. L. Russell and 
Cc. L. White.—p. 289. 

*Studies of atherosclerosis. A diet record tech- 
nique. M. H. R. Goodloe, C. B. Quinlan, 
and J. G. Barrow.—p. 298. 


Dental Caries and _ Fluoridation. 
White children in two counties in 
Maryland have been examined yearly 
since fluoridation of the community 
water supply in 1952. Caries inhibi- 
tion seems to be a simple function of 
the length of fluoride exposure prior 
to tooth eruption and the risk of caries 
attack. The younger the child at the 
time of fluoridation, the greater is the 
degree of caries inhibition in perma- 
nent first molars. The critical point 
seems to be the time of eruption. 

A Diet Record Technique. A diet 
record technique adapted for use in 
a study of the dietary habits of 
Trappist and Benedictine monks is 
described. Since regulations prohibit 
women from entering the community, 
the dietary history technique described 
by Burke was not feasible. Quan- 
titative and qualitative dietary rec- 
ords were used in calculating average 
daily individual dietary intake. The 
results indicate that the method is 
a substantially reliable and accurate 
one. Preliminary findings show a 
significant difference in the fat con- 
tent of the diet of the two groups, 
one of which is a lacto-ovo-vegetarian 
group. It is concluded that the two 
groups are suitable for the study of 
the relationship between dietary 
habits and atherosclerosis. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF HEALTH JOURNAL 


Vol. 79, March-April, 1959 
*World standards of meat inspection. L. B. A. 
Grace.—p. 145. 


World Standards of Meat Inspection. 
In the international meat trade, nearly 
all countries demand that meat and 
meat products be accompanied, at the 
time of importation, by an official 
certificate issued by a competent 
authority of the exporting country as 
evidence that the meat has been in- 
spected and passed as fit for human 
consumption, and that it has been 
processed under hygienic conditions. 
Unfortunately, there is a considerable 
lack of uniformity in the certification 
requirements of various countries and 
also in regard to the criteria applied 
during meat inspection. Efforts are 
being made toward resolving this 
problem. Meat inspection systems in 
various countries are discussed. In 
most advanced countries, standards 
are good. However, conditions in the 
Asiatic countries are quite variable. 


THE SANITARIAN 


Vol. 21, January-February, 1959 
*Re-evaluation of the principles of food poison- 
ing. F. J. Post.—p. 208. 
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Re-Evaluation of Food Poisoning, 
Preoccupation with the more common 
bacterial causes of outbreaks has 
usually led to an examination only 
for these common agents, with the 
result that tests for the more un- 
common agents have been neglected or 
not developed at all. This paper is 
concerned with food poisoning caused 
by less common organisms and pos- 
sible difficulties in studying outbreaks 
due to these organisms. Some of the 
organisms discussed have not been 
proved to be causes, but are only 
suspect. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 129, February 27, 1959 
*Effects of thyroxin on amino acid incorpora- 
tion into protein. L. Sokoloff and S. Kauf- 
man.—p. 569. 
Vol. 129, March 13, 1959 
*Incidence of familial hyperlipemia. K. Hirsch- 
horn, R. Hirschhorn, M. Fraccaro, and J, 
A. Bébk.—p. 716. 
Vol. 129, March 27, 1959 
*Tryptophan loading and excretion of 5-hy- 
droxyindoleacetic acid in normal and schizo- 
phrenic subjects. I. J. Kopin.—p. 835, 
Thyroxin and Amino Acids. Studies 
have shown that .both thyroxin pre- 
treatment in vivo and thyroxine in 
vitro increase the rate of amino acid 
incorporation into protein in the rat. 
The increased activity following the 
thyroxin pretreatment in vivo was 
localized in the mitochondrial frae- 
tion. It is suggested that the accelera- 
tion of metabolic rate characteristic 
of thyroxin action may be secondary 
to the stimulation of energy-requiring 
reactions, such as protein synthesis. 
Familial Hyperlipemia, Familial hy- 
perlipemia is an inherited disease 
associated with early onset of cor- 
onary atherosclerosis. In a_ survey 
of a student population in Sweden, 
an estimated case incidence of 2 to 3 
per cent was discovered. This study 
also demonstrates that there is prob- 
ably a heterogeneity of causes for 
the primary elevation of blood tri- 
glycerides in man. It is of significance 
that increased blood coagulation as 
well as inhibition of fibrinolysis have 
been found in hyperlipemia. 


Tryptophan Loading and _ Schizo- 
phrenia. L-tryptophan is the normal 
dietary precursor of serotonin, and 5- 
hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) is 
the major urinary metabolite of this 
amine. It has been suggested that an 
abnormal metabolism of serotonin may 
be of etiologic importance in mental 
disease. In this study, schizophrenic 
patients did not differ from normal 
controls in the rate of 5-HIAA excre- 
tion, either before or after taking 
L-tryptophan. The excretion of 5- 
HIAA may be directly related to 
dietary tryptophan, since feeding- 
problem schizophrenic patients excret- 
ed less 5-HIAA than well fed patients. 


TEXAS STATE JOURNAL 

OF MEDICINE 

Vol. 55, April, 1959 

*Diets to control diabetes mellitus. Effect of 
modification to meet dietary habits of in- 
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UNCLE BEN'S RICE 
ives You UP TO 23% More 
Servings Per Pound?” 


*As Proved By Independent Laboratory Tests. 


THESE PICTURES TELL YOU WHY... 


ORDINARY RICE gives fewerservings perpound goes further—gives up to 23% more servings per 
decause it tends to cook up denser and less fluffy, | pound. Uncle Ben’s Rice stays fluffy hours on steam 
with grains sticking together. table . . . reheats beautifully after refrigeration. 
UNCLE BEN’S RICE is different! Because More food value, too! Helps grow healthier bodies 
Uncle Ben’s exclusive process makes it cook up §—because it contains twice the natural B vitamins 
ight and fluffy, each grain separate. That’s why it of ordinary rice. 


UNCLE BE NS GRAIN RICE 10, 25 and 100-pound bags — with FREE valuable coupons inside! 


For FREE quantity recipe cards,write: Uncle Ben’s Rice, P. O. Box 1752, Houston 1, Texas. 





























































































































digent Anzglo-, Negro-, and -Latin-Ameri- 
can patients. G. W. Perdue, H. T. Engel- 
hardt, and M. Coronado.—p. 283. 


Modification of Diabetic Diets. Dia- 
betic diets of one hundred out-patients 
in a large indigent hospital were 
modified to fit into the patients’ food 
habits and capability to pay for the 
foods. The diets were modified into 
three types: Anglo-American, Negro- 
American, and Latin-American. Exam- 
ples of menus are given. In forty-six 
cases, the dietary modification appar- 
ently permitted the patient to adhere 
more strictly to the prescribed diet. 
It did not alter control in forty-two 
patients. Control was less satisfactory 
in twelve patients, but this was not 
due to the modification of the diet. 
The financial status and food habits 
of the patient should be taken into 
consideration in the dietary prescrip- 
tions and menus given to diabetic 
patients. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


Vol. 7, April, 1959 
*This is brainstorming. 


S. J. Parnes.—p. 282. 


Brainstorming. The brainstorming 


principle, which calls for deliberate . 


deferment of evaluation during ‘“‘idea- 
tive” effort, is becoming a widely 
used method in both individual and 
group creative problem-solving. The 
author defines and reviews the tech- 
niques of brainstorming and shows 
how the principle operates in different 
situations. He also presents rebuttal 
to the various criticisms that have 
been made about the principles, meth- 
ods, and results of brainstorming. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 26, April, 1959 
*Food service efficiency 
D. Osterheld.—p. 53. 


through remodeling. 


Food Service at University of Wis- 
consin. Remodeling for additional ef- 
ficiency and capacity at the University 
of Wisconsin led to a central produc- 
tion kitchen and several other innova- 
tions to supply eight separate dining 
rooms, each with a distinctive menu. 
The flow of food materials in a 
straight production line and an at- 
tempt to create work areas which 
require minimum movement and which 
exclude interference from other per- 
sonnel were some of the objectives of 
the remodeling program. Important 
elements to be considered in a re- 
modeling project are suggested by the 
author in the form of a check list. 
Specific items of labor-saving equip- 
ment are also listed. Some features 
of the kitchen are: a refrigerated 
meat shop adjacent to the meat refrig- 
erator, a bakeshop refrigerator, a 
large area of the kitchen devoted to 
predishing of food for banquet service, 
space and utility provisions made for 
future installations, and centralized 
dishroom which eliminated a scullery 
in the kitchen. The dining areas, too, 
underwent considerable revamping. 
The seating area was virtually dou- 
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bled. There are two cafeteria lines 
which are isolated from the dining 
areas, as well as a snackbar station to 
increase efficiency. A unique element of 
the cafeteria design is a scraping unit 
in a totally enclosed room adjacent to 
the flow of customers which utilizes 
conveyor belts to receive the trays 
from the customers and to relay the 
scraped and stacked dishes directly to 
the dishwashing room below. Also 
incorporated into the facilities is a 
sales desk for carry-out items. 


DINER DRIVE-IN 


Vol. 18, April, 1959 

*Foods and your future. J. Ruffley.—p. 24. 

*Convenience foods—pro and con. D. E. Lund- 
berg.—p. 26. 


Labor-Saving Foods. Labor is con- 
sidered the No. 1 restaurant problem 
today. “From instant meats and veg- 
etables to instant beverages and ready- 
to-serve meals, from canned to frozen 
to dried foods, and with portioned 
ready-to-serve items, labor can be 
saved in most every phase of restau- 
rant operation using these foods.” In 
addition to understanding the profit 
value, the operator must produce foods 
that have a menu personality different 
from all his competitors. “I do not 
believe that new foods and products 
need to take the flavor and artistry 
out of cooking.” Another consideration 
in the use of labor-saving foods is the 
right kind of cooking equipment. 

Pros and Cons of Convenience Foods. 
Just because it saves labor, time, and 
other cost in the restaurant doesn’t 
automatically guarantee that a con- 
venience food will be profitable. The 
author asks, “Should every food serv- 
ice operator rush to change over to 
the convenience foods? The answer is 
definitely ‘No.’” An evaluation in 
terms of quality, price, and appro- 
priateness for your particular opera- 
tion must be made as with any other 
food purchase. Baking mixes and meat 
are cases in point. Ready-prepared 
pie fillings have also attained pop- 
ularity, and the author presents a list 
of quality standards used by one food 
service. “However and whenever there 
is a choice between maintaining 
quality and a price advantage, stay 
with quality.” When quality does not 
suffer and there is a price advantage, 
then shift to the convenience food, but 
some are neither cheaper nor better. 


FOOD SERVICE 

Vol. 21, April, 1959 

*How to make the most of convenience foods. 
M. Johnson.—p. 37. 

*Success with standardized recipes. 
bitt.—p. 58. 


H. Cor- 


Convenience Foods. The speed with 
which many convenience foods have 
been accepted by food service opera- 
tors has rendered obsolete many work 
plans and layouts which were only 
recently the height of efficiency. In 
addition, these new food products have 
made possible great changes in em- 
ployee work schedules and skill re- 
quirements. The author presents an 
interesting “Then and Now in Quan- 
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tity Food Service” chart as a reminder 
of the changes seen in the production 
methods of twenty years ago compared 
with those of today. She also reviews 
some of the new convenience foods 
and gives an example of a convenience- 
food menu which might be used by any 
restaurant. Several of the old and 
new convenience foods are pictured, 
with suggestions for interesting ways 
of serving them. 

Standardized Recipes. “Any system 
toward standardization is better than 
no system at all. To me, standardized 
recipes mean getting to my eating 
public the same quality food item 
each time they order it.” With a 
standardized recipe, a novice can get 
out a fair facsimile to what the expert 
has done before, but the author points 
out that too often an operator goes 
overboard to the point where the food 
becomes dull and _ scientific. She 
stresses the fact that variations of a 
basic recipe must always be a com- 
bination of plan and ingenuity. As an 
example, a U. S. Navy recipe is given 
which is standardized for speed and 
efficiency, yet adds imagination to its 
ingredients. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 87, May, 1959 
*New foods and processes meet changing mili- 
tary needs.—p. 94. 


New Military Foods. A report on 
research projects in military rations 
discusses the development of many 
different food processing techniques 
and food products. Many of these 
items are available for institutional 
and commercial use. To meet the need 
for sufficient food for extended periods 
of time and limited cooking, serving, 
and storage facilities, the military 
services have turned to a program of 
“ration-dense” foods utilizing concen- 
trated, dehydrated, prefabricated, 
compressed, precooked, and frozen 
foods. The article discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the prod- 
ucts which have been developed and 
plans for future research and product 
development, such as the use of radia- 
tion preservation of food and advances 
in food packaging techniques. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 33, April 16, 1959 


*Food service and dietetics. A. Mannick.— 
p. 57. 
Dietetics Today. “The dietitian 


must be able to show the administrator 
that she possesses the qualities and 
tools to efficiently operate the dietary 
department.” The author points out 
that with some hospitals using food 
service managers and commercial 
catering companies, hospital dietitians 
are in a competitive world. She advises 
the dietitian to stop being emotional 
and face the reality of the competition. 
The challenge to a dietitian is great 
because today she must execute admin- 
istrative and operational activities as 
well as lead the educational program 
for both professional and non-pro- 
fessional workers. The author out- 
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CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
Ingram & Bell, Ltd. ™ 
Toronto, Montreal, 5 
Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Vancouver 


FLEX-STRAW CO.., Int'l 


2040 BROADWAY, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





1 ON THE 
ORIGINAL 


FLEX-STRAW, 
oo ee 


= Proved in a decade of hospital use. 
= Extra-strength paper ...% inch diameter. 


= For hot liquids, coated with high temperature 
resistant micro-crystalline wax. 


= Hospital surveys prove FLEX-STRAWS 
cost less. 


= Added protection plus economy! 


Coe eer erereeseeeeseeeseeseseseseeeeeeeseseseeeeseSeeSSESFHSFSSFOFO® 


CONTACT YOUR 
FLEX-STRAW 
DISTRIBUTOR 

FOR CURRENT QUOTATION 
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lines current practices of administra- 
tion, training programs, kitchen plan- 
ning and equipment, cost control, food 
service, and education and _ gives 
nineteen references for further study. 


INSTITUTIONS 

Vol. 44, May, 1959 

*Research and development. 2. A basic ap- 
proach to research in the science of food 
service at MSU. L. Newcomer.—p. 8. 

*Research and development. 3. Practical de- 
velopment of new ideas in equipment by 
the U. S. Navy. A. C. Avery.—-p. 8. 

*Sanitation for food service workers. T. M. 
Richardson.—p. 42. 

*Many factors determine 
areas.—p. 143. 

*Short course in kitchen design. Part V. Space 
allocation. J. Laschober.—p. 160. 

*Food management course.—p. 162. 

*Basic course in food preparation.—p. 173. 

*First step: food control.—p. 186. 

*Tips on large-scale cafeteria operation. D. A. 
Upton.—p. 202. 

*Quick Counter equipment makes 
cookery quick. A. Macfarlane.—p. 206. 

*How to use cutlery.—p. 224. 


Research at Michigan State. The 
Food Service Industry Research Cen- 
ter at Michigan State University, 
which is just two years old, is well on 
its way to becoming an important 
force in the industry. This progress 
report covers such topics as how the 
center is set up, future plans for 
publications and for a program for 
research fellows recruited from pri- 
vate industry, and the various levels 
of research being conducted at the 
Center, namely: fundamental, applied, 
and development. Dr. Leon Newcomer, 
Director of the Center, tells of the 
goals and of some of the most impor- 
tant research projects, including: 
high-pressure or controlled-atmosphere 
cookery; the development of a signal- 
ing thermometer; infra-red cookery; 
defrosting of frozen foods; the use of 
whey in baking; high-temperature foil 
cookery; standardization of pots and 
pans and other equipment, such as 
cafeteria trays; and factors affecting 
kitchen ventilation. 

Navy Research. Could you imagine 
having to plan a kitchen in which 
three cooks must efficiently prepare 
three full meals for between 75 and 
100 people with three seatings at each 
meal in a space no larger than 6 by 
11 ft.? Through considerable research 
and study conducted by civilian mass 
feeding technologists and engineers, a 
multitude of problems have been 
solved for the Navy’s submarine 
cooks. Specially designed ovens, deep- 
fat fryers, undercounter refrigera- 
tors, and griddles have been success- 
fully installed in the galleys of 
submarines such as the Nautilus and 
Skate, as well as older models. 
Although such equipment was specif- 
ically designed for the extremely 
confined areas of a _ submarine’s 
galley, many of the advances in de- 
sign can readily and profitably be 
adapted to the needs of all food oper- 
ators. 

Sanitation. In this question-and- 
answer column which is to become a 
monthly feature, the author discusses 


layout of dining 


service. 
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inquiries received in correspondence 
with individuals and organizations. 
All had recently used the author’s 
food sanitation training course with 
accompanying slides. Two questions 
pertain to the final rinse treatments 
for dishwashing machines; another 
question deals with rapid cooling of 
hot foods and the causes of souring 
in foods. 

Planning Dining Areas. “No formu- 
las or rules of thumb can accurately 
determine the amount of space needed 
for a successful dining area.” This 
article contains several charts giving 
the range of suggested dimensions- 
areas from minimum to maximum— 
for tables, chairs, and aisles. Three 
critical points to analyze and study to 
assure a successful physical layout in 
a dining room include: (a) distribu- 
tion of seating units; (b) number and 
placement of service stands; and (c) 
interesting arrangements of tables. 

Planning Space Layouts. Space al- 
location is the topic in this fifth article 
in a series. A graph on typical meal 
loads, a chart on allocation of kitchen 
and “back of house” area for various 
functions given in percentages, and a 
check list of necessary equipment and 
facilities common to all food service 
installations are presented. The author 
points out that a profitable operation 
demands that space be carefully con- 
sidered in the design stage. The gen- 
eral space allocation problems for 
three types of operation are con- 
sidered, namely, the standard dining 
room, the kitchen and back of the 
house area, and the cafeteria. 

Food Operation Seminar—A review 
of information presented in an eight- 
week seminar in food operation for 
summer camps covers the following 
subjects: 

(a) Purchasing; 

(b) The opening order, receiving it, 
and storage; 

(c) Buying meat, both kosher and 
non-kosher; 

(d) Dairy, 
purchasing; 

(e) Menu planning, including two 
sets of two-week menus for kosher 
and non-kosher meats; 

(f) Bakery operation and a list of 
popular desserts; 

(g) Special services, such as canoe 
trips, banquets, and so on; 

(h) Sanitation; 

(i) Inventory and cost records. 

More on Training. This summarizes 
the fourth training cycle of a basic 
course developed by the Department 
of Hotel and Restaurant Management 
given at Florida State University. In 
this cycle, students are taught meat 
roasting, braising, and stewing; prep- 
aration of meat and fish salads; 
marinades; gelatin handling; and hot 
sauces of all types. Continuation of 
the section on food service safety 
deals with first aid. The sanitation 
section outlines procedures for pre- 
vention of insect infestation. Types of 
table service are covered, and draw- 
ings of the basic cover arrangements 
are shown. 


vegetable, and fruit 
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Food Control. A three-part series 
of articles on a program initiated for 
the twenty-seven institutions of New 
York State’s Department of Mental 
Hygiene will describe its closely ¢o- 
ordinated program of food control, 
work simplification, and. personnel 
training. This first article tells how 
the program is planned around a six- 
month master plan which suggests to 
each institution’s dietitian and food 
manager the foods to be used, the 
quantities to be issued, and the number 
of times they are to be served. A 
printed form is supplied for each of 
twenty classifications of food and 
includes the per cent of the food 
dollar allotted to each item. There are 
over two hundred separate product 
entries and, with the calculations 
given, the user need only multiply the 
number of patients he is serving by 
the six month’s ration to determine 
the food estimate for the half year, 
A thorough revision of the basic menu 
pattern was also done for the pro- 
gram. A basic food ration allowance 
was developed to meet patients’ nutri- 
tional needs and the department was 
able to establish a food cost index 
which simplifies estimating food budg- 
ets. Coordinated with the nutritional 
accounting and menu planning are the 
department’s standard “formulas” (a 
term adopted to replace “recipe” to 
emphasize exactness in preparing a 
dish). Examples of a_ standardized 
formula and a basic menu pattern are 
given. 


Cafeteria Tips. This eighth in a 
continuing series of articles based on 
interviews with Everett S. Barton 
presents a schedule which may be 
used as a guide for incorporating 
cleaning into the regular daily work 
schedule of a restaurant or cafeteria 
operation which is open 24 hr. a day, 
365 days a year. The duties of nineteen 
classifications of personnel are given. 


Quick Service Equipment. Many 
models of counter equipment with a 
wide range of costs are available in 
different designs, materials, and sizes. 
The author warns that it takes an 
astute operator to choose those that 
will contribute most effectively to his 
operation. Many factors must be con- 
sidered when purchasing counter 
equipment. The author discusses such 
things as nationally advertised, brand- 
name equipment which conforms to 
established standards; purchase spec- 
ifications; equipment file record; in- 
stallation and maintenance instruc- 
tions; and the guarantee. The author 
givés a twelve-point check list of 
suggestions to minimize lost operat- 
ing time and service calls for electric 
counter equipment. Other pieces of 
counter equipment described are: 
griddles, grills, broilers, _ broiler- 
griddles, and a ceramic gas broiler 
with built-in flame control. A diagram 
of three approaches to counter layout 
is presented, as well as an example 
of an equipment record card. 


Pictures on Cutlery Usage. Many of 
the basic tools of food preparation 
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Southern’s staff of skilled techni- 
cians is your assurance that your 
“Custom-Bilt by Southern” equip- 
ment is precision made, down to 
the finest detail. They study your 
problem... from receiving to serv- 
ice. They design equipment that is 
fitted to your specific needs. And, 
they supervise every step of its 
development and installation. 


This personalized ‘‘custom-engi- 
neering” is the big reason “‘Custom- 
Bilt by Southern’”’ equipment pro- 
duces such superior benefits as 
improved performance, economical 
operation and man-hour savings. 
You get all this plus prompt main- 
tenance service after installation 
when you buy ‘“Custom-Bilt by 
Southern’, 


"CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DISTRIBUTORS 


ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE 
ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co.; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan 
Co.; MIAMI—J. Conkle, Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; ST. PETERSBURG—Staff Hotel Supply Co.; 
TAMPA—Food Service Equip. Co., Inc. GEORGIA, ATLANTA—Whitlock Dobbs, inc. ILLINOIS, PEORIA— 
Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China 


& Equip. Corp. 1\OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON — Heilbron-Matthews Co. 


LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE—The John Hoos Co. MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON—Thompson-Winchester Co., Inc. MICHIGAN, 
BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co.; GRAND RAPIDS—Post Fixture Co. MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co.; ST. PAUL—Joesting & Schilling Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s 
Inc.; ST. LOUIS—Southern Equipment Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co.; CHARLOTTE—Hood-Gardner Hotel Supply Corp. NORTH 
DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp 
Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabel Co. 
OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—A. F. Schultz Co. ; PITTSBURGH—Flynn Sales 
Corp. SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Mountain City 
Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—Scruggs, Inc.; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay Cameron Co. 
TEXAS, CORPUS CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc.; SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. 
UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY—Restaurant & Store Equipment Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman 
Co. WEST VIRGINIA, CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. 
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Positive Mixing —Every Time 













































































Heavy bread doughs... lighter doughs for specialties like 
French pastries— your Hobart mixer with positive drive 
and positive speed selection will mix batch after batch of 
either with exact results. Ideal, too, for all other mixing. 

















All fluctuations of speed due to variation of batch con- 
sistency or drive slippage are eliminated by Hobart’s 
positive drive and Hobart-designed-and-built motors—you 
select a speed for any given recipe and know that ingre- 
dients will be thoroughly mixed in every batch. Exclusive 
planetary mixing action com- 
pletely blends all ingredients 
from a// parts of the batch... timed 
mixing control permits exact 
duplication of recipe every time. 
The Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 308, Troy, Ohio. 
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from 5-quart to this new 140-quart 
Model V-1401. Hobart attachments 
assure kitchen-wide utility by han- 
dling all slicing, shredding and 
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per attachment quickly makes cro- 
quettes, meat loaves and patties. Ask 
for a demonstration. 
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and service, such as knives, spatulas, 
and forks, are frequently misused. A 
picture series designed as a visual 
guide for training food service per- 
sonnel is given. They illustrate how 
to: (a) use the correct tool for a 
specific job, (b) work safely, and (c) 
work rapidly using work simplification 
principles. Some of the examples pic- 
tured and described are: frosting 
cakes, cutting tomatoes, peeling 
onions, and raw vegetable cutting. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 92, April, 1959 
| *How to plan for efficient food service. C, R, 
Pensinger—p. 130. 


Planning Efficient Food Service. 
Failure of hospitals to furnish per- 
tinent information before plans are 
drawn for building or remodeling has 
resulted in many poorly designed 
kitchens which are costly to operate. 
The author gives pointers on things 
to be considered by the administrator, 
dietitian, and purchasing agent in the 
initial planning stages before the 
designer and architect begin their 
preliminary drawings and plans. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 37, April, 1959 
*How to compute your labor turnover costs. 
G. W. Grant—p. 413. 


Cost of Labor Turnover. Recogniz- 
| ing the need for a standardized method 
for cost computation of labor turn- 
over, a study was conducted and some 
| concrete results achieved. Principal 
| cost areas were selected and are re- 
| viewed in this article on the tangible 
and intangible costs which might pos- 
sibly be involved in the separation of 
an employee. Only “excess” turnover 
was considered, because some prom- 
inent authors in the employee rela- 
tions field have suggested that some 
turnover is desirable. Another unique 
feature of the study was its attempt 
to classify and compute the extra tax 
| expenses brought about by labor turn- 

over. 





RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 84, April, 1959 
*“Certified” profits. A. Leounes.—p. 60. 
| *Gas: the reliable fuel. A. & G. Eiss.—p. 71. 
*Plumbing: pleasure or problem? Part two. 
A. & G,. Eiss.—p. 76. 
| *Frozen potato products: ideas/profits/prepa- 
ration.—p. 85. 
*Frozen potato products: preparation and 
handling tips.—p. 90. 
*The potato revolution.—p. 105. 
*Instant mashed potatoes lead the way.—D. 
112. 


Profit Insurance. Why make the 
mistake of putting temptation in front 
of employees—especially at the cash 
register—even though most of them 
are basically honest? The author ex- 
| plains how this temptation occurs 
| when a one-total register that does not 
| stamp guest checks is used. The 

machine-certifying of guest checks is 
the only method of control. The author 
gives examples of how money can be 
lost without this method of control and 
says, “I can’t tell exactly how much 
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the four-total register system is sav- 
ing me, because I don’t know how 


much I was losing before. But it’s a 


rock minimum of $7.00 or $8.00 a 
day or $2,555.00 a year.” 

Gas Fuel. “If any one item can be 
said to be characteristic of restaurant 
operation, it is the gas flame.” Its 
greatest asset is reliability. Another 
important factor with gas equipment 


is that it is a quick source of heat | 


with little variation for a given tem- 
perature. Gas dealers are well aware 
that the restaurant operator is one of 
their best customers and the service 
they give shows this. The author gives 
pointers on the care and safety pre- 


cautions needed for gas equipment and | 


lists new types of gas equipment. 


Plumbing. Installation of a food | 


waste disposal unit has solved a major 
problem for many restaurateurs, but 
study your particular situation before 
purchasing one. Waste lines present 
a nuisance problem, too, but many 
such problems can be prevented by 
proper installation and others solved 
by adequate maintenance. The author 


advises that prompt maintenance is | 


one of the secrets of efficient opera- 


tion. “In most cases, maintenance can | 


be preventive, rather than waiting to 
correct a situation after trouble 
occurs.” Septic tanks, corrosion of 
pipes, clogging, and other problems of 
garbage and. waste disposal are dis- 
cussed. 


Ideas, Profits, and Preparation. Suc- 
cessful freezing of potatoes—long re- 
garded as unfreezable—is one of the 
technologic triumphs of research. In- 
formation on cost comparisons, portion 
control data, time-labor studies, 
quality evaluations, and case histories 
from successful operations is given. 
Frozen potato products now available 
and methods of preparation are pre- 
sented. 


French-Fry Tips. “Ad libbing” in the 
preparation of frozen French fries is 
ruinous. Disappointing results are 
simply a matter of failure to read 
directions or trying to “ad lib” a 


method or ingredient. Rules for re- | 


ceiving, storing, and preparing frozen 


French fries are given, and a com- | 


parison table of fresh and frozen 
French fries is shown. A “points to 
remember” list and facts about the 
product are also presented. 

Potato Revolution. The watchword 
of the current “potato revolution” is 
“instant.” “Thanks to dehydration, 
cooks can prepare ‘instant’ mashed or 
diced potatoes without the trouble and 
waste of peeling, and with great sav- 
Ings in storage and labor.” Basic 
directions for preparing dehydrated 
flakes and granules for mashed 
potatoes, cubes for diced potatoes, and 
canned whole or strips for multiple 
uses are given. A list of advantages 
of “instant” potato products over fresh 
IS given. 

Instant Mashed Potatoes. The devel- 
opment, properties, and advantages 


of the potato “flake” and “granule” 
are discussed. 








Water Working Wonder... 


extra washing time... 
without loss of speed 


The Dual-Drive on this Hobart Model XXM-4 dishwasher 
speeds racks in and out before and after washing and 
rinsing operations. You get longer dwelling time under 
the wash and rinse streams, without delay or loss of 
dishwashing capacity. 

Excellent, uniform results—with automatic control of 
fresh water added to each tank, and effective separation 
of wash and rinse streams. 

Many other advanced Hobart exclusive features put 
this automatic rack dishwasher ahead in speed, capacity 
and all-around performance. The Hobart Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. 308, Troy, Ohio. 


500 to 900 persons per 
meal. This Model XXM-4 
will handle 500 to 900 per- 
sons per meal. No matter 
how many people you serve, 
one of Hobart’s more than 
50 dishwasher models is 
exactly right for your food 
service operation. 


See Hobart at the American Dietetic Association, 
Los Angeles at Booths 135 & 237. 


mC MACHINES 


The World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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CLEAN and 
STERILIZE 


in minutes --- 
not hours! 
With This 


(4 (2.101 p) All New — 


DeLuxe Stainless Steel 


@ ITWASHES @ IT RINSES 
@ IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 
@ IT PRE-HEATS @ IT PRE-COOLS 


“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 


- - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing | 


Kettles — Stock Pots — Milk Cans — 
Insulated Carriers or any Large Con- 
tainers need cleaning and sterilizing — 
It does the job Faster, more thoroughly 
and with the greatest emphasis on San- 
itation — Pays for itself quickly. 

It permits the use of Hot Water, Cold 
Water and Steam — in any combination 
or sequence— Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
It Is Truly Revolu- 
tionary! 


Write for FREE Literature Kit AD-22 


Vacuum Can Co. 


19 S. HOYNE AVE: CHICAGO 12, ILL 
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SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 13, April, 1959 

*Here’s how to reduce labor costs. L. 
Frolich.—p. 16. 

*Save time and money with small equipment. 


A. K. 


A. Powers.—p. 25. 


Reducing Labor Costs. Equipment 
can be a means of reducing labor 
costs if it helps the worker to perform 
her job faster and more easily. ‘“How- 
ever, equipment by itself will not save 
as much labor as is potentially possible 
unless the equipment is purchased 
properly, installed properly, used 
properly and maintained properly.” 
Each of these points is discussed. The 
author also suggests that a pre-pur- 
chase evaluation or “dry-run” of the 
contemplated equipment is most impor- 
tant to ascertain if there is a real need 
for it and how it can most effectively 
be placed and used. 


Small Equipment. The author points 
out that the price tag is a major con- 
sideration in the selection of new 
equipment, but size, quality, and style 
must also be considered. “While you 
should never’ buy household-size 
equipment, neither should you pur- 
chase the sizes used in Army camps” 
if you are not serving several thou- 


| sand people. Rules are listed for ob- 


taining the longest and best service 
small equipment and 
from proper storage. It is pointed out 


| that it is equally important to follow 


directions on tags attached to small 
equipment as instructions which ac- 
company stationary equipment. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 12, April, 1959 

*Don’t take chances with food. J. D. La- 
Mothe—p. 54. 

*Dishwashing compounds.—p. 74. 
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Sanitation Program. Prompted by a | 


food poisoning incident, a comprehen- 
sive program to insure better sanita- 
tion was devised and instituted by the 
author. Not only was the initial objec- 
tive of the program accomplished, but 
five bonus benefits resulted. Two bac- 
teria are the main culprits in food 
poisoning: 80 per cent is caused by 
Staphylococcus and 10 per cent by 
Salmonellae contamination. Their only 
common trait is that they cause no 
visible change in food in which they 


are present; thus, their deadly pres- | 


ence is quite difficult to detect. The 


| author elaborates on the several steps 


followed in implementing an effective 
and workable sanitation program. In- 
cluded is the nine-point contamination 
check list used in the author’s hotel. 


Dishwashing Compounds. “Today’s 
detergents are to dishwashing what 
the modern automobile is to trans- 


Enjoy extra care at no extra fare! 
Choose luxurious First Class, or 
economical Air Coach. Radar on 
every plane. Fast, dependable 
schedules to suit your convenience 
on the convention route of the na- 
tion. For information write: M. M. 
Mathews, Mgr., Convention Sales, 
United Air Lines, 36 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 3. Or see your travel agent 
and ask for his suggestion about 
combining a low-cost vacation with 
your convention trip. 


portation.” In this product evaluation | 


search and the pH value of detergents 


| is given. Factors which influence the 
| selection of a dishwashing compound 
| are listed, the corrosion problem is | 
| discussed, and the merits of auto- 


matic detergent control are presented. 


| report, a description of chemical re- | 
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)}To meet special needs... 


BERKELEY 


¢ of 23 Open Stock Patterns 3 , 
In Syracuse China’s The same number of conventionally shaped pieces you 


ef toe looy to Ship can get on a 16” x 22” tray can be placed on a 102” x 15” 
tray when you use a Syracuse Trend service. Trend increases 
the capacity of your food service carts, lightens the load of 
school children’s trays and offers perfect portion control. 
Syracuse China stands up better in actual use than any other 
china or china substitute. 


No other line of china can match 


the beauty and performance of Syracuse 
For descriptive literature write Dept. B-1 
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Make Specialized Diets Appetite Appealing 
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Your patients will look forward to a sizzling, satisfying meal of deli- 
cious lamb. And, what other meat so perfectly fits the dietitian’s require- 
ments? Lamb presents a nearly ideal nutritional balance—high quality 
protein, vitamins and minerals. 

But more: Lamb is young meat. Every cut of lamb is always tender. 
It is easy to cook. It is highly digestible. Its delicate flavor is a treat to even 
the most finicky appetites. In most cuts, its fat is easily removed where 
diets call for low fat levels. 

Yet many cuts of lamb, which produce many excellent main courses, 
are among your lowest cost meats. 

Why not ask now for help in using this ‘‘ideal 
meat” more often? We’ll be happy to send you 
the popular technical bulletin, “Nutritionally 
Evaluated Quantity Recipes for Lamb.” It’s full 
of ideas to help you please the patients, please 
the medical staff, please your kitchen help, and 
please the budget committee. Mail the coupon 
for it now. 


Remember... 
Serve Lamb Piping 
Hot... or Chilled. 


ERI 
vA Cy, 
LAMB 
moO Cy 


No.1 


LAMB, Dept. AD-7, 18 E. Second Avenue, Denver 3, Colorado 


Name 





Please send my copy of 

“Nutritionally Evaluated Institution. 
Quantity Recipes for 

Lamb,” No. L-26. Address__ 








American Lamb Council, Denver, Colorado 
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icks up the scent... 


af No gelatin but Royal can pass the 
“‘schnozzola” test. And the Standard 
Brandsman is just waiting to prove it. 
He’ll pour boiling water over Royal 
Strawberry Gelatin, then invite you to 
take a whiff. 

Royal’s sweet fragrance will remind 
you of just-been-picked berries. That 
berry-like bouquet gives you a good 
hint of Royal’s flavor. Ever tried the 
same test on your present gelatin 
brand? Do!—and you'll find good 
reason for switching to Royal. 

Consider, too, Royal’s quick-fixing 
virtues, Royal’s way of whipping and 
mixing with fruits, Royal’s habit of turn- 
ing into fluffy chiffon pies at a touch. 
Then, call the Standard Brandsman. 





: : = For your free copy of Royal's profitable gel- 
Bd atin recipes, write the Standard Brandsman, 
P. O. Box 2555, New York 17, New York. 
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GELATIN DESSERTS 





Program Outline—42nd Annual Meeting 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles—August 25-28, 1959 


All August 25-27 meetings, unless otherwise specified, will be held at the Shrine Auditorium. 


Saturday, August 22 

9:00 a.m.-12. noon—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND 

STAFFS OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The 

Statler Hilton Hotel (limited to internship pro- 
grams) 

7:30-4:30 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND STAFFS 

OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The Statler 

Hilton Hotel (limited to internship programs) 


Sunday, August 23 
:30—4:00 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND STAFFS 
OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The Statler 
Hilton Hotel (limited to internship programs) 
2:00-8:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, The Statler Hilton 
Hotel 


Monday, August 24 

7:45-8:45 a.m.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, The Statler Hilton Hotel 

8:00-9:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION, The Statler Hilton 
Hotel (delegates only) 

9:00 a.m.—12:15 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES, The Statler Hilton Hotel (Members 
of the Association are encouraged to audit this 
meeting. ) 

9:00 a.m.—8:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, The Statler Hilton 
Hotel 

12:30-1:30 p.m.—LUNCHEON, The Statler Hilton Hotel 
(members of the House of Delegates and Alter- 
nate Delegates only) 

2:45-5:30 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
The Statler Hilton Hotel (Members of the Asso- 
ciation are encouraged to audit this meeting.) 

:00—8:30 p.m.—WESTERN FROLIC, Box Lunch Picnic, 
Ferndell Area, Griffith Park (by advance ticket 
reservation—members and exhibitors) 


Tuesday, August 25 
:00—8:30 a.m.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Shrine Auditorium 
:30-10:00  a.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF _ DEL- 
HGATES, Shrine Auditorium 
730 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Shrine Exposition 
Hall 
750 a.m.—5:00 p.m.—EXHIBITS OPEN, Shrine Exposition 
Hall 
7:30-9:30 a.m.—-SHARE AND COMPARE, Shrine Audito- 
rium 
Labor Hours in the Department of Dietetics 
“View from the Mountain” and A.M.A. film, 
“The Medicine Man” 
10:00 a.m.—OFFICIAL OPENING OF EXHIBITION, 
Shrine Exposition Hall 
11:30 a.m.—OPENING SESSION, Shrine Auditorium 
a.m.—12:50 p.m.—TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
a.m.—12:50 p.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE 
Civil Defense and Disaster Feeding 
Parliamentary Procedure 
1:00-1:30 p.m.—-LISTENING EXPERIENCES OF THE DIETI- 
TIAN 
1:45-2:45 p.m.—DIET THERAPY TRENDS 
2:10-8:10 p.m.—RESPONSIBILITIES OF AN EXECUTIVE 


3:15-4:30 p.m.—BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION—Associa- 
tion Highlights of 1958-1959 

5:00-8:00 p.m.—ALUMNAE DINNERS, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, The Statler Hilton Hotel 

7:30-9:45 p.m.—A LOOK AT ATHEROSCLEROSIS TODAY, 
The Statler Hilton Hotel 

745-10:45 p.m.—THE A.D.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD COFFEE 
HOUR FOR VISITORS FROM OTHER LANDS, The Statler 
Hilton Hotel 


Wednesday, August 26 
:15—-8:15 a.m.—BREAKFAST FOR PRESENT AND INCOMING 
EXECUTIVE BOARDS OF STATE DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, The Statler Hilton Hotel 
2:15-9:30 a.m.—MEETING OF PRESENT AND INCOMING 
EXECUTIVE BOARDS OF STATE DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, The Statler Hilton Hotel 
2:00-9:30 a.m.—SCHOOL LUNCH. CONFERENCE, The 
Statler Hilton Hotel 
:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Shrine Exposition 
Hall 
:30—9:30 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE, Shrine Audito- 
rium 
Teaching in Action (Nursing Education) 
An Only Dietitian 
Food Service Supervisor 
Meeting for Dietary Consultants to Small Hos- 
pitals and Similar Facilities 
:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m.—EXHIBITs, Shrine Exposition Hall 
245-11:00 a.m.—THERAPEUTIC ADVANCES, Shrine Audi- 
torium 
:15-11:30 a.m.—MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 
330) a.m.-12:30 p.m.—DISASTER FEEDING AND CIVIL 
DEFENSE 
740 a.m.-12:40 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE DIET THERAPY 
CHAIRMEN 
2:00 noon—1:20 p.m.—NURSING EDUCATION TRENDS 
7:30-2:45. p.m.—WHAT IS BEING DONE TO COMBAT FOOD 
FADDISM ? 
:45-2:45 p.m.—ARE YOU IMPROVING YOUR STANDARDS? 
—ADMINISTRATIVE AND THERAPEUTIC? 
2:20-3:35 p.m.—NEW ASPECTS IN FOOD TECH NOLOGY 
2:50-8:50 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE EDUCATION CHAIR- 
MEN 
3:00—4:15 p.m.—DIETARY PLANNING FOR PATIENTS WITH 
GASTROINTESTINAL DISEASES: Progress Report 
from Joint A.M.A.-A.D.A. Committee 
3:45-5:00 p.m.—FEEDING THE MENTALLY ILL PATIENT 
3:45-5:00 p.m.—TWO ARTS OF COMMUNICATION 
2:45-5:00 p.m.—FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
5:00-6:00 p.m.—THE A.D.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD AT HOME 
TO DIETETIC INTERNS, The Statler Hilton Hotel 
>:00-8:00 p.m.—ALUMNAE DINNERS, DIETETIC INTERN- 
SHIPS, The Statler Hilton Hotel 
7:30-9:45 p.m.—HUMAN RELATIONS AND COMMUNICA- 
TION, The Statler Hilton Hotel 


Thursday, August 27 
7:15-8:15 a.m.—ALUMNAE BREAKFASTS, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, The Statler Hilton Hotel 
:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Shrine Exposition 
Hall 
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SQUARE SALAD BOWL 


Hall Salad Dishes, like Hall baking dishes, can be 
used for automatic control of portions. The capacity 
of the ware assures uniform servings. Hall Salads are 
impervious to acids in food and condiments; ex- 
tremely resistant to scratching or marring; will not 
pit or corrode—look like new after long service. Write 
for Bulletin SM-1. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY + EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fireproof Cooking China 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 
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FISH SALAD BOWL 
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8:15-9:15 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE, Shrine Audito- 
rium and The Statler Hilton Hotel 
Nursing Education 
Developing and Writing Diet Manuals 
State Project for Improved Personnel and Die- 

tary Administration 

A Refresher for Homemakers 
Commercial and Inplant Feeding 
Our Role in Rehabilitation 

8:30-10:30 a.m.—CONFERENCE OF FACULTIES OF COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY HOME ECONOMICS DEPART- 
MENTS AND APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The 
Statler Hilton Hotel 

8:30-11:00 a.m.—MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS TODAY, 
Shrine Auditorium 

9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m.—EXHIBITS, Shrine Exposition Hall 

9:30-10:45 a.m.—FOOD ADMINISTRATION, Shrine Audi- 
torium 

9:35-10:50 a.m.—A LOOK AT TEEN-AGERS: Adolescent 
Clinies, Food, and Health 

11:00 a.m.—12:00 noon—MEETING OF STATE FOOD ADMIN- 
ISTRATION CHAIRMEN 

11:15 a.m.—12:30 p.m.—DIET THERAPY 

1:00-2:00 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE COMMUNITY NUTRI- 
TION CHAIRMEN 

1:30-2:45 p.m.—SPACE AND SUBMARINE FEEDING 

1:40-3:00 p.m.—BETTER TEACHING 

2:15-3:15 p.m.—FISCAL CONTROLS 


Dietetic Association [VOLUME 35 

3:30-4:45 p.m.—IMPROVING PROFESSIONAL PERFORM- 
ANCE THROUGH BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

7:30-10:00 p.m.—ANNUAL BANQUET, The Statler Hilton 
Hotel 


Friday, August 28 
All Friday meetings will be held 
in The Statler Hilton Hotel 

7:15-8:15 a.m.—ALUMNAE BREAKFASTS, DIETETIC IN- 
TERNSHIPS 

8:00-9:45 a.m.—WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS IN FOOD PACK- 
AGING AND PROCESSING? 

8:30-9:30 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE 
Public Health Nutrition Consultants in Commu- 

nity Programs 

Editors of State Dietetic Association Bulletins 
Treasurers of State Dietetic Associations 

9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon—REGISTRATION 

9:45-11:30 a.m.—QUANTITY COOKERY AND TIME-TEM- 
PERATURE TOLERANCE RESEARCH 

9:45-11:30 a.m.—WEIGHT CONTROL: Body Composition, 
Newer Findings in Metabolism, and Psycho- 
logical Impact of Diet Restriction 

12:15-—2:00 p.m.—HISTORY OF NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
LUNCHEON 

2:15-3:30 p.m.—IMPROVED KITCHEN PLANNING AND 
EQUIPMENT NEEDS 

2:15-3:30 p.m.—LATEST FINDINGS IN DIET AND DISEASE 


The tentative program, including names of speakers and their topics, will appear in the August issue of the JOURNAL. 


Resolution on Management of School Food Services 


Recently, the American School Food Service Association passed the following 
resolution in support of the present policy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
opposing the employment of food management companies to operate school food 
services: 

WHEREAS, the school lunch program is an integral part of the total educational 
program in the schools of the nation; and 


WHEREAS, the achievement of a nutritionally and educationally sound school lunch 
program requires that all aspects of the program be under the complete and 
continuous control of the responsible educational authorities; and 


WHEREAS, under USDA regulations, schools that engage the services of private 
companies organized for profit to operate their school lunch programs are 
ineligible to receive cash or commodity assistance under the National School 
Lunch Act, or commodities under surplus removal and price support pro- 
grams; and 

WHEREAS, the Executive Board of the American School Food Service Association 
understands that effort is being made by food management companies to have 
the regulation modified by declaring eligible for such cash and commodity 
assistance schools that engage the services of private companies organized 
for profit to operate their school lunch programs provided the contractural 
relationship of the private company to the school is that of a manager and not 
an entrepreneur; and 


WHEREAS, it is the considered judgment of the Executive Board of the American 
School Food Service Association that modification of the existing regulations 
would compromise the essential control over all aspects of the school lunch 
programs by school authorities, and chereby prevent the achievement of the 
educational potential of school lunch activities: Therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Board of the American School Food Service Asso- 
ciation urges the Secretary of Agriculture to continue the existing regula- 
tions governing eligibility of schools to receive cash or commodity assistance 
under the National School Lunch Act or commodities under the surplus 
removal and price support programs without modification in any respect, 
and be it 

RESOLVED, further, That the Executive Board of the American School Food Service 
Association, representing 17,000 members, go on record as being unalterably 


opposed to the employment of food management companies to operate school 
food services. 
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AND RESPECT QUALITY 


CHOOSE BLICKMAN 
MASS FEEDING SYSTEMS 


YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR, Blickman in- 
stallations win top recognition from leading food 
service experts in industry, hospitals, hotels, restau- 
rants, colleges and institutions. 

The story behind such overwhelming acceptance 
is a story of craftsmanship—and a painstaking concern 
for quality in design, in fabrication, in final installa- 
tion. From the very beginning, Blickman can work 
with your building team; architect, contractor, or 
consultant to insure a totally integrated installation. 

The words “Blickman-built” in your specifica- 
tions, are your assurance of elegance, efficiency, low- 
cost operation—and most of all, decades of trouble- 
free service. For details, write: S. Blickman, Inc., 
4007 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Look for this symbol of quality Bl@urueli 





Your Annual Meeting—Los Angeles: August 25-28 
This Issue: Gold Dust under Foot 


Just one lung-full of Los Angeles 
salt air is likely to make you break 
out in a rash of touring and sight- 
seeing. A few hours or many days 
can be happily occupied investigating 
the “sights” in and around this city 
with a past and a future of fascina- 
tions. 

The delights of California’s un- 
equalled recreation spots are yours for 
the travel fare. Gather up a few spare 
hours or days before or after the 
convention, a snug wrap for chill 
evenings, other paraphernalia to suit 
your whims, a companion or many, 
and head for: 

1. Marineland of the Pacific. Sub- 
marine inhabitants perform above 
water like seasoned circus troupers. 
Two gigantic oceanariums provide a 
view of thousands of beautiful and 
grotesque sea specimens. Finned per- 
sonalities such as Bubbles the Whale 
and her girl-friend, Squirt, the rollick- 
some porpoises, and seals provide 
entertainment during their scheduled 
performances. 

2. Disneyland. This magic kingdom 
need not be the “private property” of 
the chronologically young. Tomorrow- 
land, Fantasyland, Adventureland, 
and Frontierland escort you into the 
delights of make-believe people, places, 
and things. All you have to do is 
loosen your reins on reality a bit and 
you will discover many hours of good 
healthy fun. 

3. Farmer’s Market. Here you will 
find an enormous treasure-chest laden 
with the prize jewels from Southern 
California’s fertile farms and or- 
chards. Everything from saddles to 
sirloins, antiques to anchovies, neck- 
ties to nectarines capture the eye and 
often the coins of the gay crowds of 
visitors, diners, and shoppers. 

4. Forest Lawn. Incredible as it 
may seem, this cemetery is one of the 
West’s greatest tourist attractions. 
The museum has 1100 masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture, and stained glass, 
including copies of all the great works 
of Michelangelo. 

5. Huntington Library. In the love- 
ly botanical gardens, 50,000 rare 
plants are grown. You can also see 
one of the nation’s greatest collec- 
tions of art and literature, and it is 
here that the original “Blue Boy” 
hangs. 

6. Padua Hills Theatre and Din- 
ing Room. Waiters and waitresses 
entertain with music while serving 
exceptionally good Spanish-style food. 
In the adjoining theater, native folk- 
drama provides an intimate peek into 
Spanish or Mexican life with native 
songs, dances, and costumes. 

Professional interest will be re- 
warded by accepting the invitation to 
visit: 

1. Brentwood Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital, in West Los Angeles. This 


VA facility has a particularly nice 
cafeteria line and dining room for 
ambulatory patients. The facilities also 
provide for bulk food to be trucked 
to the locked wards of the hospital. 

2. White Memorial Hospital, oper- 
ated by the College of Medical Evan- 
gelists. The centralized tray service 
features a selective vegetarian menu. 
The hospital has received an Institu- 
tions Magazine award for kitchen 
design. 

3. University of California, West- 
wood, which may be viewed in a 
“package” 4-hr. tour of four facilities: 
(a) Faculty club features a buffet, 
accommodates 200 to 400 guests, and 
has six private dining rooms; (b) 
Dykstra Residence Hall, now under 
construction and possibly ready for 
viewing in August, will be equipped to 
serve 800 men; (e) Mira Hershey Hall 
serves 350 women, cafeteria style; and 
(d) University Medical Center Hos- 
pital, uses MealPack to serve the 
patients. 

4. Pacific State Hospital and Metro- 
politan State Hospital, under the 
jurisdiction of California’s Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. Pacific State, 
Pomona, is a hospital for the mentally 
retarded, while Metropolitan State is 
for the mentally ill and is located near 
Norwalk. Both are operated by the 
same agency, but because of the dif- 
ference in patients, the equipment and 
serving methods vary. Inquire at the 
convention Trips Booth for details. 

5. Children’s Hospital has a kitchen 
designed by one of the Annual Meet- 
ing’s guest speakers, Fred Schmid. 
This general medical and _ surgical 
hospital with 216 beds for children 
features a central tray service with 
food carts which go to the wards to 
provide “seconds.” The tour will in- 
clude the formula laboratory under 
the jurisdiction of the dietitian. 

6. Cedars of Lebanon Hospital has 
a central service with two subveyor 
tray lines. One area of 90 patients is 
served with MealPack. This hospital 
and Children’s may be seen in one 
trip. 

The Information and Trips Booth, 
which will be located in the registra- 
tion area, will supply you with details 
and transportation information on 
these trips and will provide additional 
suggestions for California sights 
worth seeing. 


Wheeling by the Sea 

A Californian by adoption, hence 
entirely unprejudiced about the won- 
ders of the state, declares that the 
curving highway which hugs the 
Pacific coastline north of Los Angeles 
to San Simeon and thence to Carmel 
affords one of the most beautiful 
scenic drives in the world. Within a 
relatively short distance of one an- 
other are San Simeon, Carmel, and 
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Monterey, all of which are 
visiting. 

When visiting San Simeon, one takes 
the special bus from the village for the 
25-min. ride to the fabulous castle. It 
is important to arrive early enough to 
purchase a bus ticket by 8:30 and to 
compete successfully with the hoard of 
eager tourists in boarding the bus for 
the 9 o’clock departure for this famous 
estate of the late William Randolph 
Hearst. 

Now a part of California’s park 
system, the estate embraces scores of 
square miles which extend from the 
sea coast to beyond the Santa Lucia 
range. The buildings, from a distance, 
resemble a fortified medieval hill 
village. The important structures com- 
prise the main house, La Casa Grande, 
which is surrounded by four guest 
houses. The hundreds of rooms are 
furnished with rare antique furniture 
brought from Europe and the Orient. 
Paintings, statues, and_ tapestries, 
selected with care from many coun- 
tries, provide an air of incomparable 
elegance. 

Lending a frolicsome “other world” 
quality to the estate are friendly well- 
adjusted zebras which trot about with 
the nonchalance of domesticated non- 
aliens. 

Driving northward along this scenic 
U.S. Route No. 1, one approaches 
Carmel Bay, with its broad white 
beach, and the town of Carmel-by-the- 
Sea. In addition to the panoramic 
beauty of this area, of special interest 
is the historic Mission San Carlos de 
Borromeo, founded in Monterey in 
1770 but removed to Carmel a year 
later. The present church was com- 
pleted in 1796, a structure distinctive 
among the Franciscan establishments 
in its architecture. 

The community of Carmel, among 
the pines, has an individuality which 
reflects its Spanish-Mexican origin. 
Its distinction is not derived only from 
the past. It has won recognition from 
its art displays, theaters, and _pic- 
turesque shops. 

Monterey’s heritage goes back to 
the centuries when Spain and Mexico 
held sway over this shore. It be- 
came California’s capital and was the 
most important settlement of the 
region from 1770 to 1849, when the 
seat of government was moved to San 
Jose. The town’s antiquity is reflected 
by its adobes which are low-lying 
structures with dusty red tiles and 
stained plaster walls. The old world 
aura still clings to the small art 
galleries, its outdoor eating places, 
and its quaint hostelries. 

On the trip northward lies Santa 
Cruz, a seaside city with one of the 
broadest beaches on the Pacific Coast. 
It is a vacation spot, attractive for 
its natural beauty, its gardens, and 
groves. 


worth 
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IMPORTANT ... MAIL YOUR APPLICATION PROMPTLY 


Application for Housing Accommodations 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles, California « August 25-28, 1959 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of THE AMERICAN DIE- 
TETIC ASSOCIATION on August 25-28, 1959 in Los Angeles, hotels and their rates are listed below. Use 
the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because of the 
limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing accom- 
modations of your choice if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All 
reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVA- 
TIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS DEFINITE 
DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF 
ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 


Hotel For one person For two persons Suites 


Double Bed Twin Beds 

STATLER HILTON* i i 11.50-17.00 12.00-18.50 23.00-and Up 
BILTMORE : i 9.50-16.50 10.50-17.00 20.00-30.00 
MAYFAIR : ; 8.00-12.00 9.00-12.00 20.00-34.00 
COMMODORE ; yl 6.00-10.00 6.50-10.00 14.00-24.00 
NEW CLARK i : 6.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 18.00-24.00 
MAYFLOWER : ‘ 6.00- 8.00 7.00-10.00 14.50-18.00 
SAVOY PLAZA ; vf 6.00- 7.50 .50 


Motel 


CITY CENTER MOTEL 00-10. 10.00-12.00 12.00-16.00 

HOLIDAY LODGE .00 9.00-14.00 10.00-and Up 14.00-and Up 
MOTOR HOTEL 

ROYAL VIKING 7.50- 8.50-and Up 9.50-and Up 11.00-25.00 


In the event that the hotel room rate structure is changed prior to the above convention these rates 
will be changed accordingly. 
*Headquarters hotel 





ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO JULY 31, 1959. 
Hotel Convention Reservation Bureau, A.D.A. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 

404 South Bixel Street 

Los Angeles 54, California 


Please reserve the following accommodations for: THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION Convention 
in Los Angeles, California on August 25-28, 1959. 


Single Room_______-__-_. Double Bedded Room _____ Twin Bedded Room ————___— 
2 Room Suite____ Other Type of Room 


Rate: Prom $s feb Se First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 


Arriving at Hotel (date)... hour ._.._ A. M. —.._. P.M. Leaving (date) —__._ 


Hone A PS 

THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the names 
of both persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. Names and addresses of all 
persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 











(Individual Requesting Reservations) 


If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 
your reservation the Housing Bureau will make as 
Diitiee  eIG ste er Cee good a reservation as possible elsewhere provided 

all hotel rooms available have not already been 
City and State assigned. 


Name 








COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS—42nd ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
SHRINE CONVENTION HALL, LOS ANGELES, AUGUST 25, 26 and 27, 1959 


Abbott Laboratories 

Adolph’s Ltd. 

Allen Foods, Inc. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 

American Institute of Baking 

American Lamb Council 

American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany, Lowerator Div. 

Armour and Company 

Automatic Food Shaping Company, 
Inc. 


G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 
The Borden Company 
Buffalo China, Inc. 


Caddy Corp. of America 

Calgon Company, Div. of 
Chemicals & Controls, Inc. 

California Prune Advisory Board 

Cambro Manufacturing Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Carnation Company 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
Inc. 

Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
Cloverlane Dinnerware Division 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 

Cleveland Range Company 

Cling Peach Advisory Board 

The Colson Corp. 

Conference Book Service 

Corn Products Company 

Cory Corporation 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation 

Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

Cribben & Sexton Company, Universal 
Chef Division 


Hagan 


Dennis Chicken Products Co., Inc. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company 

The Dietene Company 

The DuBois Company, Inc. 

Duke Manufacturing Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
z BP. Go. Inc. 

Evaporated Milk Association 


Fearn Foods, Inc. 

Florida Citrus Commission 

Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration 

Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

E. Fougera & Company, Inc. 


W. H. Frick, Inc. 


General Foods Corporation 
General Mills, Inc. 

Gerber Baby Foods 

Gorton’s of Gloucester, Inc. 

Great Books of the Western World 
Groen Mfg. Co. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Heublein Inc., Food Division 

The Hobart Manufacturing Company 

Hotpoint Division, General Electric 
Company 


Institutions Magazine 
International Molded Plastics, Inc. 


Jarvis & Jarvis, Ine. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
Inc. 

Kellogg Company 

Keyes Fibre Company 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Koch Refrigerators, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 


Lawry’s Foods, Inc. 

Legion Utensils Co., Inc. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Eli Lilly and Company 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 

Lincoln Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Lo-Sodium Dairy Products 
ration 


Corpo- 


Madsen Range Co., Inc. 

Market Forge Company 

McCall Refrigerator Corporation 

Mead Johnson & Company 

MealPack Corporation 

Meals-On-Wheels, Crimsco, Inc. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Division of Steele- 
Harrison Mfg. Co. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corporation 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Company 

Louis Milani Foods, Inc. 


National Biscuit Company 

National Cornice Works 

National Dairy Council 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Natural Gas Bureau 

The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
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Nu-Way Foods Company 
Nutting Truck and Caster Company 


O’Brien Food Service Products 
Samuel Olson Mfg. Company, Ine. 
John Oster Manufacturing Company 


Paper Cup and Container Institute 
Paper Place Mat & Doily Industries 
Pepperidge Farm Inc. 

Pet Milk Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Poultry & Egg National Board 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Qualheim, Inc. 


Ralston Purina Company 
Rich Products Corporation 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Royal Paper Products, Inc. 


The Salvajor Company 

Savory Equipment, Inc. 

John Sexton & Company 
Shampaine Electric Company 
Southern Equipment Company 
Sparta Brush Co., Inc. 
Standard Brands, Incorporated 
Sunkist Growers 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company 
Swift & Company 

Syracuse China Corporation 


Thornton Canning Company 

Toastmaster Division, 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Toledo Scale, Division of Toledo Scale 
Corporation 


Unit-Packet Corporation 
United Manufacturers 


Vacuum Can Company 
Webster Van Winkle Corp. 
Victory Metal Mfg. Corp. 
Volume Feeding Management 
Vulean-Hart Corp. 


Waring Products Corporation 

Waste King Corporation 

Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Com- 
pany 

Wilson & Company, Inc. 

Wolf Range and Manufacturing Co. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
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DUKE... Pioneers in Food Service Progress! 


Keep pace with today’s food service needs 


Aa 


Modern food serving demands modern food 
service equipment. Only Duke can match 
your exact needs with a complete quality 
line...including famous, advanced-design 
Duke Cafeteria Counters for faster food serv- 
ice and greater economy ... and the original 
Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmer with 
Selective Heat Control for maximum sanita- 
tion, economy and food flavor, plus minimum 
maintenance and wear. So, look to Duke, 
originators of all-welded, all-steel construc- 
tion that meets the highest standurds of 
restaurants, schools and institutions every- 
where. 


Get all the facts about Duke. Call your 
nearby Thurmaduke dealer and mail coupon 
today. 


Duke Cafeteria Counter, Savoy Grill, Savoy Hotel, Texarkana. Ark 


=™m & 


ioneers ik rae eee Tk 
P ip and Vad £0 DUKE Manufacturing Co., Dept. 111 
new ideas in 2305 N. Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 


« Please send me information on one or all of following: 
food service sf 
Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmers and Portable Food Warmers {| Cafeteria Counters 


2 : | Service Tables _| Low-cost Aerohot Food Warmers and Tables 
equipment i 
, meals per day. 


We're interested in Duke Food Service Equipment [_| for immediate plans || for the future, 
THURMADUKE WATERLESS 
FOOD WARMERS AND Name 
PORTABLE FOOD WARMERS 
Company.. 
SERVICE TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 


AEROHOT 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Jean Baptiste André Dumas—July 15, 1800—April 11, 1884 


The beginning of the nineteenth century saw the rise of modern chemistry. 
Lavoisier’s brilliant interpretation of the discovery of oxygen and destruction of 
the phlogiston theory made possible a new terminology and the writing of formulas. 
The scientific scene was ready for new leaders. 


Jean Baptiste André Dumas was born July 15, 1800 and was one of the French 
chemists who helped build on the work of Lavoisier (1743-1794) and establish 
medern chemistry. Nutrition could not progress as a science until chemistry and 
analytical methods were well developed. While Dumas’ greatest contributions 
were directly in the field of chemistry, he nevertheless had an appreciation of 
nutritional problems and tried to solve some of them. 


Dumas grew up in a smali town, Alais, in the South of France in the center 
of an industrial region. He had an adventurous spirit and when he was sixteen, 
he went to Geneva, Switzerland. where he lived with relatives. The journey was 
made on foot. He started to study pharmacy but became interested in chemistry 
and showed the presence of iodine in sponges which were then used as a specific 
for goiter. He was co-author of papers on blood and the function of the kidney 
in eliminating urea. The great Baron von Humboldt, naturalist and traveller, 
was attracted by Dumas’ work and persuaded him to go to Paris, which he did 
in 1823 and spent the rest of his life there. 


In Paris, Dumas studied and worked with the leading scientists of France and 
married the daughter of one, Herminie Brongniart. Research, writing, and 
teaching in analytical and organic chemistry occupied his time and before the 
age of forty he held all the important professorships of chemistry in Paris. 
Pasteur relates that his classes were always filled before the hour and he filled 
his lectures with demonstrations, anecdotes, and interesting facts. He introduced 
the laboratory method of teaching which Liebig had started in Germany. 


This ambitious and friendly chemist was considered by some to be the great 
master teacher; others called him a charlatan and wind bag. Undoubtedly, he 
promoted his own successes and apparently sometimes forgot to give credit to 
others. But he did make many contributions to chemistry and developed a method 
for the quantitative determination of nitrogen. Boussingault used Dumas’ method 
in performing the first nitrogen balance experiment (1839) to be made on a farm 
animal. The method was tedious and presented difficulties when applied to food 
and excretory products. Nevertheless, it was used until 1883 when Kjeldahl intro- 
duced his well known method for nitrogen determination. 


Dumas recognized the significance of trace elements and pointed out in a paper 
in 1871 that aspergillus niger needed traces of zinc oxide to grow. Dumas said 
that plants and especially animals of the higher order probably needed the trace 
elements also. 


During the siege of Paris when the population was starving, Dumas studied 
the changes in infants’ blood and tried to develop a sweetened emulsion to take 
the place of milk. This was one of the early—and unsuccessful—attempts to 
prepare synthetic foods. 


The period of the Second Republic was one of political activity for Dumas. He 


served as Minister of Agriculture and Commerce and introduced a bill to improve 
the condition of the working class and the aged. 


Many honors were conferred on him. He was elected to the Academy of Science 
(1832), the French Academy (1875), the Royal Society of London (1840), and 
was awarded the Copley Medal (1843). He was a kind and genial man who made 
friends wherever he went. He died in Cannes on April 11, 1884 at the age of 
eighty-four. 


REFERENCES: Philos. Mag. 42: 129, 1871; Alsobrook, J. W.: Jean Baptise 
André Dumas. J. Chem. Educ. 28: 630, 1951; Huntress, E. H.: Jean Baptiste 
André Dumas. Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci. 78: 23, 1950.—Contributed by E. 
Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 
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GOOD 
—~~BAD 


Although you might lodge a profes- 
sional protest ...snacking appears to 
be a popular and perhaps growing cus- 
tom in America. The social charm of 
food defies challenge. 

But the physician says we must watch 
weight and waistlines. The dentist ad- 
vises that certain foods may cause 
tooth decay. The nutritionist fears that 
snacks may dull appetites and crowd 
out other foods providing nutrients 
needed in balanced diet. 


NEW Leaflet—NEW Approach 


The attractive two color leaflet illus- 
trated here provides an authoritative* 
answer to questions about snacks. In 
20 pages, basic facts are presented about 
snacks and foods, meal planning, cal- 
orie control, causes of tooth decay... 
and what can be done to protect a fam- 
ily from the hazards of uncontrolled 
snacking. 

Free Copies Available 


ciuaieeeteggge te We will be glad to furnish quantities 
q (= . The information on dental i of the leaflet to you at no charge for 


eee 
seveqcencesscoseseee® 


The nutrition 4 health cme * a \ professional distribution. It contains no 
ae cent Dental As- i advertising. Why not send today for a 
sociation fo be in Sy free review copy—so you may determine 
with cureen eo). for yourself whether you approve, and 
know tS if you can use this new approach to 


problems of snacking. 


in this leaflet 


trition © 
Associatio 
with current 
opinion. 


outhoritative medical 


secsouser™ 


*Note statements of review from the American 


—— Medical and American Dental Associations. 
(Bae ‘ Tee Ne ee) De ae LL 
( foods are listed among % 


the “Essential Four’ food To: Wheat Flour Institute 

groups set up by the 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Bureau of Human Noutri- 
tion—U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Diet selected 
from these foods pro- 
vides ample protein, vi- 
tamins and minerals, 


Dept. ADCA 


Please send me for professional review a free copy of the leaflet for 
patients on snack control. (Please print) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


GUOO acectnntninastnteaiticatpitanicnicarinciinainiaiticcge sia RN accusam CMD i ccieaiisisitinieresiiasinciias 
Copies for the non-professional—10 cents each. 


Wheat Flour Institute 


Working for a healthier America through nutrition CSS Gk ee tes Ne ten eae te oak se ee et cement em ata amt mee satya sty eer sae com amy em em sat ones ae 


iliielaiaiiadiiesilaitananintianieaniah 





New A.D.A. Officers for 1959-60. 
The following will be the elected offi- 
cers for The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation for the coming year: 
PRESIDENT—Doris Johnson, Ph.D., Di- 

rector of Dietetics, Grace-New 

Haven Community Hospital, and 

Assistant Professor, Department of 

Public Health, Yale University 

School of Medicine, New Haven, 

Connecticut 
PRESIDENT-ELECT—Cora_ E.- Kusner, 

Director of Dietetics and Director 

of Approved Dietetic Internship, 

Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF DELE- 

GATES—Edith A. Jones, Chief, Nutri- 

tion Department, Clinical Center, 

National Institutes of Health, 

Bethesda, Maryland 
SPEAKER-ELECT OF THE HOUSE OF DEL- 

EGATES—Gertrude E. Miller, In- 

structor in Dietetics, VA Center, 

Los Angeles 
TREASURER—Evelyn A. Carpenter, Di- 

rector of Dietetics, Philadelphia 
General Hospital, Philadelphia 
SECRETARY—Margaret L. Ross, Ph.D., 
Professor of Nutrition and Director, 
School of Home Economics, Sim- 
mons College, Boston 
DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 
Gertrude E. Miller, VA Center, Los 
Angeles—1960 

Lorraine G. Weng, National Dairy 
Council, Chicago—1961 

Grace Severance Shugart, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan—1962 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Chairman—Elizabeth McCune, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kansas—Geograph- 
ical Area IV 

Alice M. Fenno, Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston—Geographical 
Area I 

Abby L. Marlatt, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington—Geograph- 
ical Area II 

Ruth M. Kahn, American Hospital 
Association, Chicago—Geograph- 
ical Area III 

Patricia Brockbank, VA Hospital, 
Seattle—Geographical Area V 


Miss Wood Honored. At the bien- 
nial conclave of Omicron Nu, held at 
the University of Wisconsin, July 18 
to 20, LeVelle Wood, A.D.A. President, 
was made a national honorary member 
of that organization. Initiation cere- 
monies for Miss Wood and other new 
honorary members were held prior to 
the national home economics society’s 
banquet on June 19. 

Similarly honored were: Dr. Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, Past-President of 


A.D.A.; and Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, 
President of the University of Wis- 
consin and member of A.D.A.’s Advi- 
sory Board. 


Nutritionists in New Professional 
Category. The U. S. Public Health 
Service has announced the establish- 
ment of a new category of professional 
personnel. It is to be known as the 
“Health Services” category and brings 
to eleven the number of professional 
groups now comprising the Commis- 
sioned Corps. The Health Services 
category includes nutritionists, health 
educators, medical record librarians, 
hospital administrators, medical social 
workers, and personnel in related 
fields. No change in entrance require- 
ments, pay and allowances, grades, or 
promotion policies affecting officers of 
the Commissioned Corps is involved 
in the creation of the new category. 


USPHS Grant. The Department of 
Institution Management, New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, has been 
awarded a $17,500 grant by the U. S. 
Public Health Service for research 
to determine the needs of New York 
State hospitals for qualified dietitians. 
The study will also determine to what 
degree educational programs qualify 
dietitians for the responsibilities they 
now carry. The study will be con- 
ducted over a two-year period and 
will serve as a basis for determining 
changes in educational programs for 
hospital dietitians. 


Frozen Foods for July. Here are the 
suggestions of the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers for frozen 
foods to use during July: 

FROZEN FRUITS AND JUICES 

Frozen concentrate for lemonade and 
limeade. A logical and popular 
choice for the summer beverage 
menu which can be prepared with 
little labor expense. 

Boysenberries. To use in turnovers 
and tortes, as well as pies. 

Strawberries. To use with gelatin des- 
serts, creamy or otherwise; with 
different types of shortcakes; or as 
“just strawberries” for calorie- 
counters. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans—green and wax. Serve in com- 
bination with buttered peas for an 
interesting menu touch. 

Broccoli. Cooked and chilled, serve on 
greens with a sour cream curry 
dressing. Chopped frozen broccoli 
can be used for a delicious cheese- 
broccoli soufflé. 

Peas, green. Cook in small batches and 
serve as ready—always a favorite 
vegetable. 


Nursing Appointment. The National 
League for Nursing has announced the 
appointment of Inez Haynes as Gen- 
eral Director. Miss Haynes will as 
sume her new duties on September 1. 
Currently Chief of the Army Nurse 
Corps, she succeeds Anna Filmore who 
is now Executive Director of the 


Visiting Nurse Service of New York. 
Col. Haynes is current Chairman of 
the Council of Federal Nursing Sery- 
ice. She has seen duty with the Army 
in Europe and the Pacific as well as 
many places in the U.S. 


International Congress on Nutrition, 
Plans for the Fifth International Con- 
gress on Nutrition to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 1 to 7, 1960, 
are being finalized by the committee, 
under the presidency of Charles Glen 
King, Nutrition Foundation. The pro- 
gram committee, headed by W. H. Se- 
brell, Jr., has announced that seven 
half-day sessions will be presented, 
Several sections will run concurrently, 
three of which will have simultaneous 
translations. Seven 3-hr. panel dis- 
cussions will be presented on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


“Evaluation of Nutritional Status in 
Man” 

“Effects of Processing and Additives 
on the Nutritive Values of Foods” 

“Lipids in Health and Disease” 

“Animal Nutrition and Food Produc- 
tion” 

“Nutrition in Maternal and Infant 
Feeding” 

“Proteins and Amino Acids in Nutri- 
tion” 

“Three Hours Around the World—New 
Possibilities in Nutrition Research” 


Concurrently with the above panel 
discussions will be special programs 
devoted to: 

“Preservation of Foods by Ionizing 
Radiation” 

“Metabolism of Fission Products” 

“Use of Radioisotopes in Nutrition 
Research” 

“Nutritional Physiology of Ruminants” 

“New Aspects of Carbohydrate Metab- 
olism” 

“Micro-Nutrients in Plant and Animal 
Nutrition” 

“Functional Role of Vitamins” 

A special feature of the scientific 
program will be an all-day session on 
“Food Needs and Food Resources” 
presented by invited authorities. The 
main topics will be: 

“Food Problems of the World’s In- 
creasing Population” 

“Soil and Water Resources” 

“Increasing World Production and 
Distribution of Food” 

“Major Nutrition Problems Today” | 

“Socio-Economic Factors That Limit 
Needed Production and Consump- 
tion” ’ 

“The Prospect of Meeting Protein 
Needs” 

“Food and Protection of Public Health” 


New Foundation. In April, the 
publishers of Institutions Magazme 
announced the establishment of Insti- 
tutions Magazine’s Food Service Foun- 
dation, the purpose of which will be 
to grant funds for research and fel- 
lowships for the improvement of food 
service in all types of institutions. 
Funds will be awarded to colleges 
and universities upon application. A 
principal source of revenue for the 
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1. BACTERIOLOGY of the BEDSIDE CARAFE, Walter, C. A., Rubenstein, A. D., Kundsin, R. B., 
Shilkret, M. A.: New England J. Med. 259: 1198-1202, Dec. 8, 1958 


= Vollrath STAINLESS STEEL 
“= | HYGIENIC BEDSIDE PITCHERS 
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nizing 
. e Easy to sterilize at high heat for maximum asepsis 
sodas e Easy to autoclave at any required temperature 
e Wide-mouthed—easy to reach into for any cleaning 
nants” procedure—easy to see into for visual inspection 
Metab- ¢ Smooth and seamless—no crevices to hold dirt or 
: bacteria residue 
snimal @ Unbreakable, virtually indestructible 
Every recommendation of hospital investigators for bedside 
entific carafes that will safeguard the health of patients is fully 
ion on met by these (and other) Vollrath stainless steel pitchers 
urces” and beverage servers. Of deep drawn, seamless stainless 
3. The steel, they can be sterilized by any approved aseptic 
method—steam or long-boiling—at any heat or time period 
= required. Insulated pieces will keep bedside water and 
juices cold for hours, reducing the need for ice, 
a possible source of contamination. 
. and From every point of view—asepsis, efficiency, and long-term 
economy—Vollrath stainless steel ware is your best buy. 
we THE NEW VOLLRATH FULL LINE CATALOG (No. 86R) should be on your desk. 
. If you do not have a copy, write for one today. 
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Foundation will be the proceeds from 
Institutions Magazine’s Annual Food 
Service Awards Dinner, which will be 
donated to the Foundation. All costs 
of the Awards Dinner will be 
by Institutions Magazine. 


borne 


New Food and Nutrition Board 
Booklets. Two new reports of the Food 
Protection Committee of the Food and 
Nutrition Board have been issued by 
the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council. 

The first, Food-Packaging Mate- 
rials—Their Composition and Uses 
(Publication 645), is devoted to three 
general topics: “Survey of Food 
Packaging Materials,” including pa- 


Only Metro 
makes genuine Sani-Stack Racks. 


SANI-STACK 
RACKS 


Dish it out! Rugged Sani-Stack racks can take it. 

In a recent test, Sani-Stack racks built with the 

new straight 8 material withstood 740.7 lbs. of vertical 
pressure, or 2!/, times more than comparable types. 


But, rugged strength is only one of 
Metro’s many features. 
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pers and derived materials, synthetic 
films, sheets, and molded containers, 
paraffins and other waxes, metal, wood, 
cork, cloth, metal foil, and glass; 
“Functions of Chemicals Used in 
Making Food Packaging Materials’; 
and “Principles and Methods for the 
Study of Extractability of Packaging 
Materials.” A bibliography and an 
index of chemicals used in making 
packaging materials is included. 
Copies may be ordered from: National 
Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1 each. 

The Safety of Polyoxyethylene (8) 
Stearate for Use in Foods is the title 


2 in 1 straight eight steel 
frame—gives 2'/. times more 
strength than 

ordinary racks. 


Sani-Stack has a “Smoothline Bowed Base’, 


with smooth hammered corners 
and flush butt joints. 


Our chrome plating is the best, because we built the 
largest plating department of its kind in the East! 


Exclusive side bracing — 
strengthens sides, prevents 
distortion even under 
roughest service. 


For longer service life, Metro double-bakes the 


heavy, multi-coated plastisol covering. 


Your metro dealer can easily point out many more 


money-saving Sani-Stack features. 
Why not call him today. 


Important — Metro’s new “pee production 
facilities insure immediate delivery of your needs! 


Sani-Stack, 


quality products of 


METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CORP. 
N. Washington St. & George Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Diagonal bracing—prevents 
twisting out of shape. 


“Smoothline” Base—Metro 
“‘hows’’ the rolled angle base, 
then butt-welds the joint. 
Corners are hammered to 
complete the 3-way 
“Smoothline” picture. 
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of the second booklet (Publication 
646). Its contents are concerned with 
the properties of polyoxyethylene (8) 
stearate, its possible dietary consump- 
tion, toxicology of this emulsifying 
agent, and evaluation of its safety, 
A bibliography is appended. Copies 
may be ordered from the same address 
for 50 cents each. 


Government Publications. Diet, Hor- 
mones, and Atherosclerosis is the title 
of a review of research grants sup- 
ported by the National Heart Insti- 
tute from 1949 to 1958. It is divided 
into two sections: the first dealing 
with diet and atherosclerosis, the sec- 
ond with hormones and atherosclerosis, 
This ninety-seven-page review covers 
surveys of population groups, feeding 
experiments involving lipids, studies 
of lipid metabolism, and other areas 
of interest to those concerned with 
cardiovascular research. Although 
prepared primarily for the National 
Advisory Heart Council by May Sher- 
man, M. D., others who may be inter- 
ested may request a copy from: Anal- 
ysis and Reports Section, Grants and 
Training Branch, National Heart 
Institute, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

From the Department of Agricul- 
ture comes Leaflet No. 268, “Eat a 
Good Breakfast to Start a Good Day.” 
In it is presented a three-point method 
of judging the nutritional value of a 
breakfast, as well as three suggested 
patterns for good breakfasts and an 
explanation of why a _ nutritionally 
adequate breakfast is important for 
both children and adults. A list of 
twenty suitable foods for breakfast, 
each containing approximately 100 
caiories, is given, plus the caloric 
recommendations for various age, sex, 
and activity groups. Single copies of 
this leaflet will be sent on request 
from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Tri-State Hospital Assembly. April 
27 to 29 were the dates of the twenty- 
ninth annual Tri-State Hospital 
Assembly in Chicago. One feature of 
the program was a conference on 
dietetic service on April 27 sponsored 
by the Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin Dietetic Associations, with 
the Wisconsin dietitians serving as 
hostesses. This session included three 
addresses: 

“Metabolic Abnormalities Susceptible 
to Dietary Treatment’ — Stanley 
Berlow, M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Pediatrics, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 

“The Dietitian’s Hidden Nature”’—R. 
Bruce Kirk, Ph.D., A.D.A. Continu- 
ing Education Services Director, 
Chicago 

“Taking Another Look at Supervision” 
—Departmental Training Office, 
Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison 
A highlight of the meeting was the 

presentation of the Colorado Dietetic 

Association’s DuBois Foundation 
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Scholarship to Eileen Pavlekovich of 
Calumet City, Illinois, a graduate of 
Colorado State College, who will be 
an intern at Colorado State Hospital 
during the coming year. For several 
years, Miss Pavlekovich has_ been 
employed on a part-time basis during 
school vacations by the A.D.A. office. 

At another session which took the 
form of a conference of small hospi- 
tals, Margaret L. Hall spoke on “The 
Cireuit-Riding Dietitian.” Mrs. Hall, 
who lives in Marinette, Wisconsin, is 
dietitian for Bellin Memorial Hospital, 
Green Bay, and for Oconto City and 
County Hospital, Oconto. 


Army Institute. May 10 through 16 
were the dates of the Ninth Semi- 
Annual Institute for Officers of the 
Army Medical Specialist Corps. Twelve 
dietitians, twelve physical therapists, 
and six occupational therapists from 
hospitals in all parts of the U.S. 
participated in the Institute held at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C. Bernard Cronin 
and Bertram Strauss, consultants rep- 
resenting the National Training Lab- 
oratories of the National Education 
Association, conducted the Institute. 
Areas of interest covered during the 
Institute included: “Place of Commu- 
nication in Organizational Relations,” 
“Communications and Organizational 
Change,” “Individual to Individual,” 
“Supervisor to Group,” and “Extend- 
ing Communications to the Commu- 
nity.” 


Health Recruiting Materials. In con- 
nection with National Hospital Week 
in May, the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation prepared a health careers 
poster and a twelve-page folded leaf- 
let. The poster, size 17 by 22 in. in 
two colors, features eight different 
health careers—including dietetics— 
and refers to many others under the 
theme, “Can You See Yourself As...” 
Space is available for indicating names 
of local institutions or associations 
where further information may be 
obtained. 

The leaflet carries through the 
theme of the poster, with statements 
of typical duties and responsibilities 
for each of the eight careers featured 
on the poster. 

Prices for sets of these materials, 
including both poster and leaflet are: 

Sets of 10 


Sets of 

Sets of 5 

Copies of the leaflet may be ordered 
separately at the following prices per 
100: 


Up to 500 copies.................... $7.50 
500 to 1000............ 2 6.00 
1000 copies and over...... 5.00 


Use of Frozen Fruits and Vegetables. 


In the Northeast, families buy more | 


frozen fruits and vegetables, both per 
family and in total, than do families 


in other parts of the U. S., according | 


to a new report from the USDA. The 


report, “Family Purchases of Selected | 


Frozen Fruits and Vegetables,’ has 
been issued as Marketing Research 
Report No. 317. Purchase rates for 
frozen green peas, Lima beans, snap 
beans, spinach, broccoli, cut corn, 
asparagus, peaches, and berries were 
analyzed from data in the USDA’s 
1955 Household Food Consumption 
Survey and additional data collected 
for the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. Less than half the families in the 
U. S. bought one or more of these 
products in 1955. Purchases per buy- 
ing-family through the entire country 
were highest among high-income fam- 
ilies, but the proportion of high- 
income families buying these items 
was not much larger than for medium- 
income families. 
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More Uses for Waxy Rice Flour, 
Waxy rice flour is now being used to 
thicken sauces and gravies for some 
of the new frozen, pre-cooked foods 
being packed in single-serving, “boil. 
able” transparent bags. A wide variety 
of meats and vegetables are now 
coming on the market in these boilable 
bags, many of them packed in sauces 
and gravies. Already available are 
Lima beans in cheese sauce, asparagus 
with Hollandaise, and meats with 
various wine-flavored gravies. 

The use of waxy rice flour as a 
thickener for frozen sauces and 
gravies was developed by USDA 
scientists at the Western Utilization 
Research and Development Division, 
Albany, California. With this use of 


Embroidered cloth emblems, green on white, bearing 


the seal of The American Dietetic Association, to be 


worn on the blouse of the uniform, are available to 


members and to dietetic interns at the following 


prices: 


(*) Please specify Dietitian or Dietetic 


Intern 


o 


Please make remittance payable to: 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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this product, the problem of “curdling” 
of white sauce after thawing was 
eliminated. 


Cost of Marketing Cheese in the 
South. A USDA study in the South- 
east indicates that farmers receive 
only about a third to slightly more 
than half of the consumer dollar spent 
on Cheddar cheese produced and 
marketed in that area. The remainder 
of the retail price goes for manufac- 
turing and merchandising. The farm- 
to-retail price spread was from 17 to 
48 cents a pound, with consumer 
prices ranging from 39 to 69 cents. 
Retailers sold cheese at from 1 to 30 
cents a pound over what they paid 


for it. A complete report of this study, 
“Farm-to-Retail Price Spreads for 
Cheddar Cheese in the South” (MRR- 
318), may be obtained from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fish Flour Plant in Sweden. The 
first full-scale commercial plant for 
the production of edible fish flour is 
being built in Sweden and will come 
into operation this year, according to 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. During the development of the 
flour, the Swedish concern has fre- 
quently consulted FAO concerning 
quality standards, laboratory tests, 
consumer acceptability, price, and 


YOUR OFFICE, DOCTOR, is the “cancer detection center” 
which we urge all adults to visit once a year, and where early 
diagnosis of cancer can help save many thousands of lives. 
It is upon you that we largely rely for the carrying out of 
Many aspects of our education, research and service pro- 
grams. As members of our Boards of Directors—on the 
National, Division and Unit levels — it is your thinking and 
your guidance which are such vital factors in creating and 
executing our policies and programs. 

You, of course, are concerned with all the ills affecting the 
human body. The American Cancer Society deals specifically 
with cancer. But our mutual concern — the tie that binds us 
inextricably — is the saving of human lives. Through your 
efforts, we may soon say —“‘one out of every two cancer 
patients is being saved.” Indeed, with your help, cancer will 
one day no longer be a major threat. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


| to produce a 
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other factors, and FAO has been 
requested by the company to cooperate 
in carrying out acceptability tests in 
some of the underdeveloped countries. 

FAO has been interested in the 
production of edible fish flour for some 
ten years because of the great need 
for more animal protein in the diet 
of two-thirds of the world’s 2,700 
million population. Fish, a rich natural 
source of animal protein, offers possi- 
bilities, if means could be found for 
transporting such a perishable com- 
modity at low cost to distant markets. 
One solution suggested was to process 
the fish into edible flour. FAO and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, as 
well as scientists and technicians in 
many countries, have worked on this 
idea. Both agencies have carried out 
acceptability tests in Latin America, 


| Africa, and elsewhere. 


The problem so far has been to 
produce an odorless and tasteless flour 


| which retained its animal protein of a 


high biologic value. The Swedish 
pharmaceutical manufacturing con- 
cern has perfected a method for pro- 
ducing such a flour containing 85 per 
cent animal protein, as compared with 
about 15 per cent protein content of 


| fish and meat in the fresh state. This 


is one of the highest concentrated 
protein substances yet produced by 
man and may mark a major victory in 
the battle to supply the world’s popu- 
lation with sufficient dietary animal 


protein. 


The new flour may be used in 
making bread, pasta, cakes, pastries, 
and so on, and may be added to soups, 
sauces, and other foods. In Scandi- 
navia, plans have already been made 
“protein-enriched” bread 
by including up to 5 per cent edible 


| fish flour. Such an addition adds only 


a fraction to the cost, because the 
edible fish flour is little more expensive 


| than wheat or maize flour. 


Army Personnel News. The follow- 


| ing promotions of dietitians in the 


Army Medical Specialist Corps are 


| announced: 


Captain to Major 
Jean Bowdish 
Betty Chellman 
Mary R. Preston 
Alice M. Stron 


Second to First Lieutenant 
Annette E. Chandler 
Vivian B. W. Lui 
Helen S. Nelson 
Eleanor J. Senn 
Brenda A. Shea 
Ketty Stuart 
Elizabeth Yelton 


Recent separations of Army reserve 
officers have included: 
1st Lt. Ann Curtiss Hall 
1st Lt. Joyce G. Logue 
1st Lt. Sara N. Shepard 
1st Lt. Carmen M. Tidler 
Maj. Doris Padgett 
First Lt. Patricia A. Lynde has 
received a regular Army appointment. 
The following have received appoint- 
ments and have been assigned to active 
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duty: Ist Lt. James E. Johnson and 
2nd Lt. Kenneth H. Larsen. Lt. John- 
son and Lt. Larsen are the Army’s 
first two male dietitians. They are 
assigned to Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 


Air Force Personnel. Lt. John L. 
Boyd has just completed a dietetic in- 
ternship at the University of Califor- 
nia Hospitals and has been assigned 
to Scott Air Force Base, following his 
appointment in the U. S. Air Force. 
A second recent appointee is Lt. Mir- 
iam Fortune, who is assigned to USAF 
Hospital Lackland, San Antonio. 

Janice Baxter, Boonville, California 
will intern this year at the University 


Only 


~Meals- on-Wheels Sy 
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of Michigan Hospital, as an Air Force- 
sponsored intern, while Lt. Sondra E. 
Maynor, Decatur, Georgia, will intern 
at the Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, 
under Air Force sponsorship. 


News of State 
Associations 


California Dietetic Association. A 
two-day workshop for food service 
workers and supervisors was spon- 
sored by the California Dietetic Asso- 
ciation’s Education Section in coopera- 
tion with the University of California, 
University Extension, on June 15 and 


stem 


Gives You a 


Only Meals-on-Wheels 
System offers these 
exclusive benefits: 


1. BASIC PLANNING fits into your present 


operations—allows for future expansion with 


e Ample space for all hot 
foods with only 2 
servings per oven 
drawer. 


Cold foods completely 
set up on patient’stray. 


Exclusive hold-over 

features. Keeps hot 
food hot, cold food 

cold. 


Ample work top at 
comfortable height. 


Easy to operate and 
maneuver. 


Supervision concen- 
trated in central 
kitchen —minimum 
of assembly on floor. 


New improved portable 
beverage containers — 
easy to fill, easy to 
clean. 


no loss of efficiency. 


PROVEN EQUIPMENT DESIGN meets your 
needs, whether your bed capacity is 20 or 
a thousand. 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE by expert coun- 
selors helps your dietary staff take full ad- 
vantage of these simple-to-operate .units. 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE makes sure you are 
deriving maximum benefit and operating 
economy. 


PRE-PLANNING anticipates tomorrow's 
needs, guarantees that your Meals-on- 
Wheels System continues to provide opti- 
mum patient service PLUS the accrued value 
to you of our years of research and field 
experience as the company which ORIGI- 
NATED and perfected this food service. 


~ Meals: on Wheels — 


5025 East 593th St., 


Kansas City 30, Mo. 


See Meals-On-Wheels at American Dietetic Association, Booth No. 234, Los Angeles, Aug. 24-27 


| Josephine 


| son, 
| Denver. 
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16 at the UCLA Home Economies ~ 


Building. There were group and pane] 
discussions, field trips through modern 
kitchens, and lectures by: Elizabeth 
E. Starr, Harbor General Hospital, 
Torrance; Louise K. Christensen, 
Alfred N. Rea, and William Stein- 
metz, all of UCLA. Emphasis was on 
sanitation and equipment selection, 
use, and maintenance. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. The 
two-day regional convention of the 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming Dietetic Associations opened 
with a dinner meeting April 24, in 
Denver. Dr. Horace E. Campbell 
spoke on “Traffic Safety.” The pro- 
gram for the following day included: 
“Psychiatric Approach to Dietary 

Management’’— Major Arnold 

Johnson, Neuropsychiatric Service, 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver 
“Dietitians Around the World” — 

panel discussion, moderated by 

Capt. Helen Price, Fitzsimons 

Army Hospital 
“The Path to Better Human Rela- 

tions’—Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, 

President, Colorado Woman’s Col- 

lege, Denver 
“The Role of Women in Communica- 

tions’—Kay Howe, Women’s Pro- 
gram Director, Radio _ station 

KHOW, Denver 
“Techniques of Training Supervisors” 

—L. L. Elliott, Staff Supervisor, 

Mountain States Telephone and 

Telegraph Company, Denver 


The T. V. DuBois Foundation: 
Scholarship of $200 was awarded to 
Eileen Pavlekovich, a graduate of 
Colorado State College, Greeley, who 
will intern at Colorado State Hos- 
pital. The Louise Poley Scholarship of 
$200 was presented to Mary Pat 
Wortham, a_ graduate of Loretto 
Heights College, Denver, who will 
intern at Stanford University Hos- 
pitals. 

Officers elected for 1959-1960 are: 
President, Ada Beth Bragg, Colorado 
State Hospital, Pueblo; President- 
Elect, Mary Ruth Bedford, Presby- 
terian Hospital, Denver; Secretary, 
Meier, Mercy Hospital, 
Denver; and Treasurer, Corrine John- 
Colorado General Hospital, 


Georgia Dietetic Association. Gov- 


| ernor Vandiver’s proclamation desig- 
| nating March 1 to 7 
| was observed by the Georgia Dietetic 


as Dietetic Week 


Association with twelve “Dietetic 
Teas” held throughout the state. The 
program for each was the showing of 
“View from the Mountain.” Almost 


| 1500 guests saw the film, 700 of whom 
| were high school home economics stu- 


dents. Where teas were held in hos- 
pitals, tours of the buildings followed 
the film showing. In two _ locations 
where teas could not be held, the film 
was shown to students in ‘the high 
schools. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. The 


| Food Administration Section of the 
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; Maryland Dietetic Association reports 
that fifteen students completed the 
sixteen-week food service supervisor’s 
course given in connection with the 

CELLU Baltimore Public Schools’ Department 

DIETETIC of Adult Education. The course will] 

add . FOODS be repeated next year, and an eight- 
week advanced course will be organ- 


NEW menu ; aa ized. 


Members of the Diet Therapy See- 

variet h THEIR KIND. tion have been participating in a 
y OVER series of discussions on “The Dieting 

to low sodium diets 300 ITEMS Dilemma” sponsored by the YMCA. 
y . AVAILABLE. Subjects discussed were: “Basic Facts 
with | and Good Nutrition,’ ‘Reduction 
Diets,” ‘“Sodium-Restricted Diets,” 


“Diets for the Gastrointestinal Tract,” 
and “Diabetic Diets and Exchange 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. : Lists.” 
. . a Most of the high schools have been 
Dietetic Cooked Ham offered the use of the film, “View from 
the Mountain.” Whenever possible, a 
Ham, one of the most flavorful of Votelic: \ local dietitian is present when the 
all meats, is now available in a ery | film is shown. 
natural juices especially processed iy 
without salt for low sodium diets. m “pRobucT oF notes | Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
Skin, bone and excess fat have been RECA SCE eS OUT ate The Education Section of the Massa- 
removed in this imported 1 pound if chusetts Dietetic Association, together 
ham. Sodium value (as na) mgs. in Secs : | with the Massachusetts Public Health 
100 grams 50; 4 oz. serving 60 mgs. D ciel eeeettt | Association and the Massachusetts 
Recipes and suggestions for serving i: wn aupian sett nisemeniasceaae | Department of Public Health, spon- 
are on the tin. Se ees sored a two-day workshop this spring 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF CELLU'S ~ : in Boston. The conference, entitled 
COMPLETE CATALOG OF LOW SODIUM ITEMS. §iliiag “Newer Aspects of Diet Therapy in 
| Chronic Disease,” attracted over two 
: CHICAGO | hundred dietitians and nutritionists. 
DIETETIC SUPPLY | The program included: 
HOUSE, INC. “Trends in the Dietary Management 
bane _ — of Heart Disease’—Dr. David C. 
9 ; Miller, Consultant, Heart Disease 


Control Program, Public Health 
NE Ww! Service, Washington, D. C. 
e “The Sodium Restricted Diet Booklets 


—Development and Use”—Beth 
Heap, Nutrition Consultant, Heart 


Sponge Disease Control Program, Public 


Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
k “Current Concepts in the Dietary 
ch e Treatment of Atherosclerotic Dis- 


eases”—Dr. David C. Miller 
and | “The Differential Diagnosis and 


Treatment of Malabsorptive Syn- 


J ii R il | dromes”’—Dr. John A. Benson, Jr., 
e y °o Massachusetts General Hospital, 


Boston 
Mix | “Cystic Fibrosis”—Dr. Harry Shwach- 
| man, Harvard Medical School, 


‘ Boston 
by Seidel & Son, ‘ne. “Facts and Fables—Gastrointestinal 
Diet Therapy”—Dr. Philip Kra- 
your headquarters for mer, Boston University 


lnstitutional Food Specialties Study groups continued a discussion 


of these main topics and of the addi- 

tional subjects: “Problems We Meet 

A premium quality distinctive Cake-Craft Mix. Packaged especially | with Discharge Diets” and “Problems 

for the institutional trade. Only one of the many low cost specialties | We Meet Working with Professional 

that have made Ad. Seidel a favorite institutional supplier of many Staff.” 

leading dietitians both in private and public service: Soup Bases, | The Diet Therapy Section has re- 

Instant and Cooked Puddings, Custard Base, True Fruit Gelatin | vised the Massachusetts Diet Therapy 

Desserts, Fruit Preserves and Special Diet Foods. Send | Manual. 

for your copy of Seidel’s convenient Cost Per Serving 

Chart. No obligation, of course. : ae Nebraska Dietetic Association. The 
i | spring convention of the Nebraska 


| Dietetic ¢ > Nebr a H 
ree SEIDEL & SON INC. eee oe April 
4 5 | 10 and 11 in Lincoln. Mary Holtman, 


1245 W. Dickens Ave. 42 Lispenard Street National Project on Agricultural 
Chicago 14, Illinois New York 13, N.Y. FOOD SERVICE Communication, East Lansing, opened 
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important FOOD SERVICE news 


Regular 
Special 


Liquid 


The all new Nutting FOOD-ala-CART System 


ends “DIET TRAY CONFUSION!” 


Salt-free 


Diabetic 


Low residual 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


FOOD 
-ala- 


w CART 


Colo 


THE WELL BALANCED 
FOOD SERVICE system 


Ms in 


UI 
rn 


ih 
; 


Dietitians who have seen the FOOD-ala-CART 
system say it’s the easiest to use equipment 
they have ever seen. Its design is based on a 
comprehensive research study among dieti- 
tians. These dietitians told us it’s not the fix- 
ing of the food but the serving that is the big 
problem. The Nutting FOOD-ala-CART an- 
swers the serving problem best because it 
simplifies it, ends “diet tray confusion,” keeps 
foods appetizing, refreshing, delicious tasting 
right to the patient. It is truly the new standard 
of fine food service for hospitals. 


Here for the first time is a food service system 
that ends one of the biggest problems facing 
dietitians . . . “Diet Tray Confusion.” FOOD- 
ala-CART is the first and only food service system 
to provide one oven drawer for every serving tray! 

This exclusive FOOD-ala-CART feature ends 
“Diet Tray Confusion” and makes spot checking 
easier— more accurate. It also speeds tray assembly 
— makes it simpler. 


Only the new FOOD-ala-CART system 


offers all these features! 


ONE OVEN DRAWER FOR EVERY SERVING TRAY 
ends “diet tray confusion.” It’s the easiest to use 
food service system you have ever seen. 


FROZEN FOOD SECTION keeps frozen desserts 
served in sliced form, in ramekins or similar contain- 
ers frozen; even ice cubes won’t melt. 


ALL FOODS are served at dietetically accepted tem- 
peratures for maximum patient ‘meal appeal.” 


VERSATILE INTERIOR — Easily changed to accom- 
modate 3 different tray sizes; no tools are needed. 
Can also be changed to handle from 16 to 24 trays. 
Interior can be easily and entirely cleared for 
steam cleaning. 


ROLLS EASILY — Large ball-bearing wheels with 
non-marking rubber tires especially compounded 
for easier starting, easier rolling. 


COMPACT SIZE makes FOOD-ala-CART easier to 
handle. Clears any hall, door or elevator opening. 


SAFER — Center hung door panels do not extend 
beyond cart when open. 


EASIER TO USE— EASIER TO SEE CONTROLS — 
There’s no guesswork about this cart. All controls 
are up in plain sight, easy to see. Simple switches 
turn “ON” and “OFF”. Refrigeration and heat 
controls are pre-set — require no adjustment by user. 


Everyone is happier with FOOD-ala-CART! Pa- 
tients, physicians, nurses, aids and dietitians, all like 
the way FOOD-ala-CART eases preparation, keeps 
foods appetizing and simplifies serving. 





FOOD-ala-CART 
Nutting Truck and Caster Company 
1030 Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


Without cost or obligation, please send me latest information 
about FOOD-ala-CART. 


Name. 
ee Saale RSE LE NEY et tN Me ee 
Diamine PE AE re Oh ce Bag ee ee 


a 
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the program with the theme of the 
meeting, “What Do You Communi- 
cate?” Dr. Joel Moss in the section 
for homemakers discussed “What 
Should We as Home Economists Com- 
municate to Families and Commu- 
nities?” 


New Mexico Dietetic Association. On 
April 9, the New Mexico Dietetic 
Association held its annual convention 
in Albuquerque, as part of the pro- 
gram of the New Mexico Hospital 
Association. The program included 
the following addresses: 

“Diet in Heart Disease”—Dr. John D. 
Abrums, Albuquerque internist 
“The View from the Mountain—Dieti- 

tians and Nutritionists Serve the 
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Community”—Ansta Barr, Region- 
al Nutrition Consultant, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Dallas 

“The Best Is Yet to Be”—Helen F. 
Barbour, Ph.D., Head, Department 
of Home Economics, New Mexico 
State University, State College 


Gladys Everson, Ph.D., University 
of California, Davis, and A.D.A. 
Delegate-at-Large, was the Associa- 
tion’s representative at this meeting. 

The DuBois Foundation Scholar- 
ship for New Mexico has been awarded 
to Nancy Meister, University of New 
Mexico, who will intern at Baylor 
University Hospital, Dallas. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 


LEGION solves the HOT FOOD SERVICE problem 


a NEW insulated 


DRI-HOT" 


P LATE unit 


Keeping meals temptingly hot 

from kitchen to point of service is 
possible without electricity, gas, 
trucks or other complicated apparatus 
with Legion’s new insulated 

Dri-Hot Plate* units. 


Constructed of durable, attractive, 
sanitary stainless steel. Available in 
variety of sizes to fit your present 
plates. 


Here’s how the DRI-HOT* Plate works: 


@ Heated DRI- s 
HOT* disk is ® 
placed with holder 
into underliner. 


DRI-HOT* disk rests on 
raised platform of underliner 
for maximum heat transfer, 
safety, and sanitation. 


“BUY AMERICAN... 


*Pat. applied for 


pare 


Plate containing 
meal is placed 
over heated disk. 


® Close cover and 

your meal is 
ready for room service 
or hospital tray. 


Among the world famous hospitals 
using Legion’s DRI-HOT* Plate 
units are: 


MT. SINAI HOSPITAL 
MERCY HOSPITAL Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MT. ZION HOSPITAL San Francisco, Calif. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
Washington, D. C. 
OHIO VALLEY GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


KEEP AMERICAN LABOR WORKING.” 


New York City 


See your dealer or write direct to: 


@ LEGION UTENSILS CO., INC. 


feo): 21-07 40TH AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


Representatives: 


SAN FRANCISCO BEVERLY HILLS MIAMI BEACH 


| featured at the Public 


| Carolina 
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The North Carolina Dietetic Associa- 
tion, the North Carolina Board of 
Health, and the North Carolina Hos- 
pital Association sponsored the seventh 
annual Hospital Food Service Insti- 
tute in Raleigh, April 8 to 10. The 
main topic was “Together We Im- 
prove Food Service.” The program 
included a panel on “Communications 
in Action’; talks on “Sanitation in 
Food Preparation,” “The Cook’s Role 
in Menu Planning,’ ‘“Micro-Wave 
Cooking with Radarange,” and “Mak- 
ing Your Coffee the Best in Town”; 
and group discussions on “Planning 
the Low-Sodium Diet.” 

North Carolina now has three loca] 
dietetic groups, Durham-Chapel Hill, 
the Charlotte, and the Greensboro 
District. Delilah Siler is the president 
of the newly formed Greensboro group, 

The spring meeting of the North 
Carolina Dietetic Association was held 
in Chapel Hill on May 1. The program 
included: 


“Quality Foods’—Frances 
Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill 


Floore, 


| “What Do We Know about Fats?”— 


Dr. Harvey Estes, Professor of 
Medicine, VA Hospital, Durham 
“The Jet Age and You’—Geraldine 
Piper, U. S. Public Health Service, 

Charlottesville 


Dietitians participated with a dis- 
play booth in a Career-o-rama week 
Library in 
Charlotte. Students from each high 
school in the city and county were 
given an opportunity to attend. 

Sponsored by the North Carolina 
Dietetic Association and the North 
League for Nursing, a 
follow-up workshop on teaching stu- 
dent nurses in both diploma and 
academic schools was held in Chapel 
Hill in February. 


North Dakota Dietetic Association. 


| The program of the state convention 
| of the North Dakota Dietetic Associa- 


tion April 24, in Minot, featured talks 


| on “The Role of the Dietitian on the 


Medical Team” by Dr. McArdle, 


| Associate of the Great Plains Medical 


Clinic, and “Work Simplification” by 
the Inservice Education Director, 
Trinity Hospital, Minot. “View from 


| the Mountain” was shown. 


The T. V. DuBois Scholarship was 


| awarded to Mary Louise Gludt, North 
| Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 


Tennessee Dietetic Association. The 


| Tennessee Dietetic Association held its 
| meeting in Gatlinburg, April 23 and 
| 24. Edith A. Jones, Speaker-Elect of 


the House of Delegates and Chief, 
Nutrition Department, National In- 
stitutes of Health, discussed “Equip- 
ment and Layout.” Miss Jones has 
worked extensively with kitchen plans 
for hospitals built under the Hill- 
Burton Act. Jane Ebbs, Special Feed- 
ing and Nutrition Adviser, Office of 
the Army’s Quartermaster General, 
contributed a timely discussion on 
space nutrition. Other highlights of 
the meeting were a discussion of the 
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The Man With The Lily Plan 

WRITES THE ANSWER 

10 HOSPITAL SERVING PROBLEMS 
WITH THE PERFECT CUP LID! 


he atl 
ail 
. te ee 
# oa aed Re Pi a 
Pee 


o 
ay ahs sida 


For the same price you are now paying for ordinary 
paper cup lids, you can have the new Lily* Griptite** 
Plastic Lids! Lids perfectly suited, in every way, to the 
| special beverage serving problems of hospital and other 
institutions. 
Griptites snap over the cup’s entire rim firmly, so 
_ there’s no spilling even when cups are transported from 
' floor to floor, or building to building! 6 oz. Lily cups and 
Griptite lids fit into most food carts. 
Lids can be written on with an ordinary lead pencil, 
to identify patient and contents quickly. 
Ease your service problems with Lily cold cups, topped 
* with Griptite lids in the 
| new self-dispensing tube. : pyc" inno ts tase a2na Street 
_ For more details call, or : New York 17, New York 


_ send this coupon. : Please send me information on special : 
* products that can help me. | work with : 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat 
§ **¥T rade € Lily-Tuli 
SE) aa ie go) . s ademark of Lily-Tul 
eM Le ae 
coz 4 Les 4 


a] COLD DRINK 


CurPs 
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research going on at the University 
of Tennessee Memorial Research Cen- 
ter and Hospital led by Dr. McChesney 
Goodall, Assistant Research Director, 
and a panel discussion on “The Patient 
—Total Health Care in the Commu- 
nity.” Participating panelists were Dr. 
J. E. Acker, Jr., cardiologist, Knox- 
ville; Katherine Corbin, Public Health 
Nurse Consultant, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Atlanta; Mary Egan, Nutri- 
tionist, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington; and Mrs. Charles H. Miller, 
Medical Social Worker, Knoxville. 

The T. V. DuBois Scholarship was 
presented to Barbara Blackborne at 
the annual banquet on April 23. The 
A.D.A. recruiting film, “View from 
the Mountain” was shown. 


HANDBOOK 


| participated in the panel discussion, 
| Guest speakers were: Marion Hanks, 


rd edition by Dorothea F. 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


Texas Dietetic Association. With the 
theme “Ye Olde Food Fair,” the South 
Texas Dietetic Association for the 
second year entertained members and 
guests at a Food Fair held in Meth- 
odist Hospital, Houston. Each year the 
Food Fair committee has invited all 
member institutions to submit five 
recipes. Two are then selected for 
each institution to prepare and bring 
to the Food Fair. Thus a well-rounded 
meal, within budget limitations, was 
easily and quickly served at a 60-ft. 
buffet table. A television skit, ‘‘Miss 
Practical Homemaker, 100 Years 
Ago,” compared old and new food 
service methods. Favors for the eve- 
ning were cook books, which included 
all recipes submitted in 25- and 50- 


Turner 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND INDISPENSABLE 
GUIDE FOR DIET PLANNING 


Descriptions of therapeutic diets 
Menu plans 


New tables on food composition 


Revised glossary of dietetic terms . 


The handbook, includes new chapters on diet 


during pregnancy, adolescence, and old age; 


on energy expenditure; on fatty acid 
modifications; and on phenylalanine 


restrictions. 


A 208-PAGE AID TO: 
DOCTORS 

NURSES 
_ DIETITIANS 
NUTRITIONISTS 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


ASSOCIATION 


AVENUI 


DIETETIC 


ILLINOIS 


MERICAN 
I, 


Uj 


NORTH MICHIGAN 
i 
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portion quantities. Two hundred addi. 
tional cook books were sold at 75 cents 
each. All money received has been 
added to the scholarship fund to be 
offered to a high school home ego. 
nomics graduate at the college of hey 
choice. Recipes from the two yearg’ 
cook books have been compiled into 
one book and were used as a favor at 
the Texas Dietetic Association cop. 
vention banquet held April 16 jp 
Houston. 


Utah Dietetic Association. The Utah 
Dietetic Association held its spring 
meeting in Salt Lake City, May 6, 
jointly with the Western Hospitals 
Convention. “Dietary Department Cost 
Control” was the topic of the opening 
session. George A. Collins, Hospital 
Administrator, Alameda Hospital, 
Alameda, California; Joseph Zem, 
Administrator and Accountant, $¢., 
Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco; and 
Virginia L. Felch, Executive Dietitian, 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix, 


member of President Eisenhower's 
National Committee on Youth Fitness, 


| whose subject was “Youth Fitness”; 


and Dr. Louis G. Moench, Psychiatrist, 


| who spoke on “Psychological Aspects 
| of Weight Control.” The A.D.A. film, 
| “View from the Mountain” was shown, 


Association 


42nd Annual Meeting. We hope you 
are planning to attend our 42nd An- 
nual Meeting in Los Angeles, August 
25 to 28. If you have not mailed your 
hotel reservation, you will want to do 


| so immediately. 


A most interesting and stimulating 
program and a 231-booth exhibition 
have been planned for you. Elsewhere 
in this issue you will find an outline 


| of the program and a listing of the 
| exhibitors 
| JOURNAL included a preview concert- 


participating. The June 


ing some of the speakers, and the 


| August issue will carry a _ tentative 


copy of the program, with speakers 
and their subjects. 


Handbook of Diet Therapy. Off the 
presses in May was the third edition 
of the Handbook of Diet Therapy, pre- 
pared for The American Dietetic 
Association by Dorothea Turner. New 
chapters on diet during pregnancy, 
adolescence, and after sixty-five years 
of age, on energy expenditure, on 
fatty acid modifications, and on phe 
nylalanine ‘restriction; new tables on 
food composition; the 1958 Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances; and 4 
revised glossary of dietetic terms in- 
corporate the latest results of food 
and nutrition research. 

You will want a copy of this most 
useful reference and text ($5.00 each) 
—available from The American Die 
tetic Association, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. You will also 
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Oven-Ready Roasts knows! 


You depend upon repeat business and 
word-of-mouth advertising. A solid rep- 
utation, like goodwill, is invaluable —and 
irreplaceable. To achieve this, your food 
must have consistent quality —serving 
after serving! : 

When you buy Pfaelzer’s Oven-Ready 
Roasts—like this Beef Rib*—you know 
in advance that every serving will be the 
exact quality you desire. All Pfaelzer 


*A few other Pfaelzer Oven-Ready Roasts that are 
boneless, rolled and tied for ease in slicing: 

* Beef Chuck Eye « Sirloin Butt » Lamb Leg 

* Lamb Shoulder » Fresh Ham « Veal Shoulder 

* Veal Leg + Pork Loin 


©1959 Pfaelzer Brothers 


beef is carefully selected and scientifi- 
cally aged for perfect quality control. At 
Pfaelzer, there isneverany compromising. 

Pfaelzer’s Oven-Ready Roasts are 
closely trimmed —which eliminates your 
cutting losses and butchering costs, and 
reduces waste. This precision trim, plus 
the fact that there’s less shrinkage, means 
more meat on your customers’ plates for 
each dollar you spend! 


| Pfaelzer Brothers 


Since there are no hidden costs, you 
can price your menu accurately. Thus, 
you have cost control as well as quality 
control. The man who buys Pfaelzer’s 
Oven-Ready Roasts knows! 

Pfaelzer’s Oven-Ready Roasts are the 
best insurance you can buy for profitable 
operation, repeat business and customer 
satisfaction. 


Dept. G-7 


| Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me the free “Meat Buyers’ Guide to Perfect Portion 
| Control.” Enclosed is one of my menus to help you serve me better. 


| Name_ 
Institution __ 
| Address_ 


1 a 


Title -atentattinaianteis a 
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want to publicize this to other die- 
titians and nutritionists and to asso- 
ciates, such as doctors, nurses, home 
economists, and medical students. 


“View from the Mountain.” Modern 
Talking Picture Service, which dis- 
tributes fifty prints of the A.D.A. 
career film, “View from the Moun- 
tain,” reports that, as of April 30, 
the film has been shown 1261 times to 
a cumulative audience of 51,668. This 
activity represents only a portion of 
the circulation of the film. State and 
local dietetic associations have been 
tremendously active in scheduling 
their own prints for both youth and 
adult audiences. 

As of June 1, sixty-six prints had 


ct (REAM 


been purchased. The school year has 
come to a close, and therefore, show- 
ings for students can be postponed 
until fall. It is suggested that prints 
be put to constructive use during the 
summer months by acquainting pro- 
fessional staffs, members of allied 
groups, and parents with dietetics. 


F.F.E.S. Meeting. Beulah Hunzicker. 


a former A.D.A. President and As- 
sistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Illinois, served as our 
official representative at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Food Facili- 
ties Engineering Society, held May 
10 in Chicago. 

Chet Litman, President, Koch Re- 
frigerators, Inc., and Chairman of the 


F 
RICE help solve 


your modified diet problems 


oH 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT 


Cream of Rice is rich in Iron, plus 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin and Niacin. 


New Medical Study proves that Cream 
of Rice is easier to digest than any 
other kind of cereal. Gives quick food 
energy, too—within a few minutes 
after eating. Many pediatricians rec- 
ommend it for growing children—and 
as one of baby’s first solid foods. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
of Rice in modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
hypertension, intestinal distress and 
digestive troubles. 


¢ gtr 


Sie 


EASY TO PREPARE 


Cream of Rice, a delicious, nourish- 
ing, easy-to-digest cereal, cooks in just 
Y, minute! New, easy-pouring spout! 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


What’s more, Cream of Rice is as de- 
licious as it is nutritious. That’s why 
it’s so good as a breakfast cereal, too! 
Adults and children alike will enjoy 
its creamy deliciousness, 


FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. C7J 
West Chester, Pa. 
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F.F.E.S. Liaison Committee, spoke on 
“Influence of Food Facilities Con. 
sultants on Equipment Manufactur. 
ers.” Other speakers included: I, §, 
Anoff, Executive Vice President 
Equipment Manufacturing Company; 
Matthew Bernatsky, Director, Schoo] 
of Hotel and Restaurant Management. 
University of Denver; Professor 
Howard B. Meek, Dean, Shool of 
Hotel Administration, Cornell Uni- 
versity; and Tom Endicott, Editor of 
Restaurant Management, discussed 
“Food Facilities Consultants and Com- 
mercial Restaurants.” 

The objectives of the Society in 
brief are: to promote research and 
improve design of public food facilities 
and to foster and further food facili- 
ties engineering as a profession. 


A.D.A, Representatives. Fern Glei- 


| ser, University of Chicago, a member 
| of the Council of the House of Dele- 
| gates and a former A.D.A. President, 
| served as our representative at a din- 
| ner in Chicago on May 9 which 


honored Frank Wiffler, retired Execu- 


| tive Vice-President of the National 


Restaurant Association. Miss Gleiser 
is an adviser to the Educational De- 
partment of the N.R.A. 

Elizabeth M. Agnew, New York 
State Department of Health Regional 


| Office, White Plains, has accepted the 
| invitation to be a representative of 


A.D.A. on the National Advisory 


| 
| Committee on Local Health Depart- 


ments of the National Health Council. 


| The purpose of this Committee, com- 
prised of some seventy national civic, 
| 


service, professional, and voluntary 
health agencies, is to encourage the 
influence of these national agencies 


| and their local affiliations in de- 
| veloping 
| understanding and support of the 


throughout the country 
services and responsibilities of official 
community health services. 

Dr. Ruth Tucker, University of 
Rhode Island, on May 26, attended the 
General Conference on Common 
Names for Food Additives in New 
York City. The conference was spon- 
sored by the American Standards 
Association, Inc., and was called as 
a result of a request from the Chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Committee on 


| Nomenclature of the Food Law In- 


stitute. The American Standards As- 


| sociation has the endorsement of the 


Food and Drug Administration and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to investigate the desirability of in- 
itiating a project leading to standard 
common names for food additives. 


Conferences on Aging. Several con- 
ferences pertaining to the senior citi- 
zen have recently been held. 

Nelda Ross Larsson represented 
A.D.A. at the Conference of Selected 
National Organizations Concerned 
with Health and Welfare Programs, 


| held in New York City, May 4 and 5. 


The meeting was sponsored by The 
National Committee on the Aging, of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
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How long it looks this good 


depends on the TOPPING! | 


No matter how much skill goes into the making of 
a dessert that’s truly mouth-watering, an ordinary 
whipped topping can spoil its looks when subjected 
to warm room temperatures. 

To get the stability you need, without sacrificing 
that light, country-fresh taste, switch to RICH’S 
diamond process WHIP TOPPING. A unique, pat- 
ented manufacturing process gives Rich’s diamond 
process WHIP TOPPING light, stiff peaks hour 
after hour, without any watering or souring. Yet it’s 
always moist, bland and refreshing in the mouth, 
with no greasy aftertaste. 

Don’t miss these wonderful advantages. Ask your 
frozen food distributor for a demonstration, or write 
us for information: Rich Products Corp., 1148 
Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


@ diamond process® 


Richa WHIP 
TOPPING 


Largest selling dessert topping, filling and ingredient 





variety offers 
1 stop ordering 


| MONARCH’s VARIETY offers you one dependable 
| source of supply for over 500 quality items, in- 
| cluding a complete line of fruits, vegetables, 
| juices, dressings, pickles, condiments, jellies, pre- 

serves, coffee, tea, gelatins, and puddings. By 
| buying from one source you eliminate many sales 

calls and maintain tighter inventory control. This 
| means increased operating efficiency and profits 
| for you. ORDER MONARCH... see for yourself. 


MONARCH FOODS, INSTITUTIONAL SALES DIVISION 
Chicago (River Grove), Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Jack- 
sonville, Houston, Boston (Somerville), Baltimore, Cumberland, Roanoke, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Canton, Akron, Denver, Marshalltown, lowa. 


Monarch for over a Century ...the King of finer foods 
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Inc., New York City. The subject was 
“Mobilizing Resources for Older Peo- 
ple.” One purpose of the conference 
was “to consider the role of the na- 
tional organizations in helping to meet 
the significant social challenge of this 
century—the emergence of a large and 
growing number of older people whose 
potential for our economic, social, and 
political life is yet to be developed, 
and their needs appropriately met.” 
To accomplish this goal, it is necessary 
to find effective ways for national or- 
ganizations to help local groups par- 
ticipate in the community programs 
which establish or improve services to 
older people. The local councils should 
have wide representation and be com- 
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munity oriented. The network of serv- 
ices may include counseling, home- 
making, housing, hobbies, and so on. 
“Meals on Wheels” was mentioned as 
one project which had been carried 
out. There is no one national organ- 
ization which is in touch with all prob- 
lems of the aging and the methods by 
which solutions are being sought by 
various national and local groups. 
Handbooks now being compiled will 
make more of this information avail- 
able. William C. Fitch, Director, Spe- 
cial Staff on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, sug- 
gested that the offices of the national 
organizations should be the means of 
communication between individuals 





Architects & Engineers 
Schenck & Williams e Dayton 


Floor Kitchen 
e 
Good Samaritan 
Hospital 
® 
Dayton, Ohio 


equipment in new floor kitchens 


@ The new Villa Madonna maternity wing of the Good Samaritan Hospital at 


Dayton has three floor serving kitchens and one diet kitchen. . 


. all with most 


modern all stainless equipment . . . designed, fabricated and installed by Van. 
Sister Helene, Chief Dietitian, says that they are a joy to clean. It is so easy 


to keep everything shining and clinically clean. 


@ Van engineers collaborated with Harry |. Schenck in laying out the de- 
centralized service for most efficient operation, providing 375 meals to patients 


daily, for light diet service. 


@ When you have a food service problem... 
zation, expansion or an entirely new installation 


Van's century of experience. 


She John Van Range | 


whether it involves moderni- 
. .. be sure to make use of 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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and programs and projects. 


Nelda Ross Larsson also served as 
our representative at the First Na. 
tional Conference of the Joint Couneil 
to Improve the Health Care of the 
Aged held in Washington, D.C., June 
12 and 13. The purpose of the Con- 
ference was to encourage and assist 
affiliates in establishing state joint 
councils, to develop patterns for joint 
effort and planning, and to help de- 
lineate the role of affiliates in pre 
liminary state conferences and the 
White House Conference, to be held 
January 9 to 138, 1961. The Council 
has restricted its membership to the 
American Dental Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, and 
the American Nursing Home Assgo- 
ciation. 

Margaret King, Henry Ford Hos- 


| pital, Detroit, was our official repre- 


sentative at the University of Mich- 
igan Annual Conference on Aging, 
June 22 to 24, in Ann Arbor, and also 
served in this capacity at the federally 
sponsored National Leadership Train- 
ing Institute for the White House 
Conference on Aging on June 24 to 
26. A report of these important meet- 
ings will appear later. 

Sybil Christensen, Latter-Day 
Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City, at- 


| tended the Rocky Mountain Regional 


Conference on Aging, held in Salt 
Lake City, May 8 and 9 and sponsored 
by the American Medical Association. 


| This was the first of a series of three 
| conferences planned throughout the 
| United States. The American Medical 


Association’s brochure, ‘Medicine’s 
Blueprint for the New Era of Aging 


| —A Positive Health Program for 


Good Samaritan happy with Van 


| program. Speakers at the Conference 
| emphasized that community programs 


Older Citizens,” explains the six-point 


should be developed in such a way that 
senior citizens might better help them- 
selves. 


American Diabetes Association. The 
9th Annual Meeting of the American 
Diabetes Association convened in At- 
lantic City, June 6 and 7. Sister 
Maude Behrman, an A.D.A. member, 
Mercer Memorial House, Atlantic 
City, gave the invocation at the ban- 
quet. Sister Maude furnishes recipes 
and menus for patients with diabetes 
through the bimonthly issues of the 
ADA Forecast, published by the 
American Diabetes Association. 


Fat-Restricted Diets. The Nutri- 
tion Committee of the American Heart 
Association, Inc., is sponsoring a book- 
let for physicians on the various types 
of fat-restricted diets. Elizabeth K. 
Caso has been appointed as our Asso- 
ciation’s representative to work on 
this project. The U.S. Public Health 
Service is also cooperating. 


New Reprints List. A_ revised 
Publications and Reprints list, as of 
June 1959, is available on request 
from the Headquarters office. This 
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For Low Sodium 


Diets 
ve 








Two delicious hot 
cereals that give 










appetite appeal 
to diet trays, Cereal 
spark new interest 
in food. PY (Selo kes Biot tic ress ta 


and malted harley 


Nutritious, low 
in sodium, easy 
to digest. 
Perfect any time. 
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A.1. SAUCE... 
the Flavor Brightener 


Perks up bland dishes, 
adds zest to all diet foods. 
A real morale booster. 


Visit our Exhibition Booth 226 


Food Division of Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 





Maple-flavored | 
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NO TRAFFIC JAMS... 


WITH AN 


Olson Subveyor on TN 



























Tampa, Florida’s huge and modern nine story General 
Hospital removes dirty dishes rapidly and efficiently 
from the dining room to the dishwashing area with 
this OLSON SUBVEYOR installation. 


Here’s what some of the hospital staff have 
to “" about their new OLSON SUBVEYOR... 


@ “best way to get dishes washed” 

@ “fast, quick and efficient” 

@ “this OLSON SUBVEYOR is a good example of 
what we mean when we say we have the “best” 
money can buy” 

@ “dirty dishes just vanish” 

@ “forms an important link between the serving and 
kitchen area” 

























This traffic problem came up when the Tampa 
General Hospital added their modern nine story 
addition. The entrance corridor to 
the dining room was located be- 
tween the soiled dish pantry and 
the dishwashing room, mak- 
ing it difficult to bus or truck 
soiled dishes across the pas- 
sage without creating a traffic 
jam. This problem was quickly 
solved when an Olson Sub- 
veyor System was installed to 
underpass the entrance corridor, 
4 as illustrated at left. Write for your 
Olson Food and Dish Handling 
Equipment Catalogs today. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
oe oa OLSON 
ae eo INC. 





2416 BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE - 
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listing includes reprints of. selected 
articles from the JOURNAL and other 
Association publications. It may be 
used to order any materials available 
from the Association. Please include 
a_ self-addressed stamped envelope 
with your request. 


Obituaries 


Elsie Janis Gibbens. The A.D.A. of- 
fice has been notified of the sudden 
death on May 9 of Elsie Janis Gibbens, 
Instructor in Foods and Nutrition, 
School of Home Economics, Florida 
State University. Miss Gibbens, who 
was admitted to membership in the 


SSS 


a 


ee ae 
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Association just a year ago, was a 
graduate of Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana, and held 
a master’s degree from Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. She 
had served for nine years as Research 
Nutritionist at Tulane University 
Medical School, New Orleans, before 
joining the faculty of Florida State 
University three years ago. 


Sister Juliette Barcelo. The A.D.A. 
office has learned of the death of 
Sister Juliette Barcelo, R. H., on 
March 22 in Montreal. Sister Barcelo 
had been a member of the Association 
since 1942, and at the time of her 
death was associated with Hotel Dieu, 
Montreal. Prior to that assignment 
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“Oh, well, | can still drink 
Continental Coffee!” 
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Write for free trial package 


AMERICA’S LEADING 


COFFEE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO+ BROOKLYN + TOLEDO-+SEATTLE 
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she had served at Notre Dame Hos- 
pital, Biddeford, Maine. 


Grace M. Thompson. The Head- 
quarters office has received word of 
the recent death of Grace M. Thomp- 
son in Denver. Miss Thompson, who 
had been a member of the Associa- 
tion since 1933, had been employed as 
a Veterans Administration dietitian 
for some seventeen years. She had 
also been on the staff at Elmhurst 
Hospital, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


News of Products 
and Senices 


Lincoln Manufacturing Co., Ine., is 
introducing a_ portable “Speed-A- 
Teria” unit which provides capacity 
and facilities to serve hot or cold food 
to 250 persons in 15 min. Completely 
portable, it is easily transported by 
tractor or hand, and hook-up arrange- 
ments allow for pulling two or more 
units in tandem to any desired dis- 
pensing point. Only one operator is 
required to control the self-service of 
sandwiches or a complete meal from 
this unit. 

New 20- and 30-lb. capacity peelers 
are announced by Toledo Scale Cor- 
poration. Designed for operating ease, 
the cylinder and cabinet are combined 
for compactness. Both are of stainless 
steel with abrasive on both cylinder 
walls and the revolving dise for double 
peeling. A discharge chute may be 
positioned to the front or either side 
for convenience in installation. Re- 
versible sewer and peel drains in the 
built-in peel trap facilitate plumbing 
hook-up. Other features include: auto- 
matic timing for economical skin-deep 
peeling, new cam lock on the dis- 
charge door for tight closing, effort- 
less opening, adjustable legs to permit 
varying discharge chute’s height from 
34 or 40 in. 

A new compartment divider for 
glass and cup racks is available from 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp. The 
new “arch” construction provides 
more room within each compartment, 
thus allowing insertion of larger cups 
| and glasses than in the old style. 
Fewer wires in the bottom reduce 
spray deflection, resulting in cleaning 
cups and glasses. This latest develop- 
ment is incorporated in all plastisol- 
lined stock racks in Metropolitan’s 
Sani-Stack line. 

Eleanor M. Crozier has been ap- 
pointed Director of Home Economics, 
National Biscuit Company. 

A new institutional Milk Chocolate 
| Chiffon Pie Filling is offered by The 
| Pillsbury Company. Requiring only 
the addition of water, and sugar if 
| desired, preparation time is 6 to 8 
min. from package to pie shell. Cost 
for filling for a 9-in. pie is 24.2 cents. 
Variations may be made by serving in 
| dessert cups or using Graham cracker 
crust. 
A 





new Breader Mix formulated 
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SEE SNOW-WHITE SPARTA BRUSHES at Booth 841, Dietetic Show, Los Angeles 
/f you’re not attending, write for our complete illustrated folder 
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—— | 
Wis. 





Sparta Brush Co., Sparta, 








A New Language for the Kitchen! 


These are names of DON products used in thousands 
of kitchens. Each satisfies a definite need: to remove 
Oven grease; banish garbage can odors; sanitize 
glassware; clean pots and pans; clean and _ polish 
silverware. Save time, money, “elbow grease.” Why 
do it the hard way? Schools, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, industrial cafeterias, clubs, institutions 
use these products every day! 


DON sells 50,000 items, including supplies and equip- 
ment to clean, maintain and operate your kitchen 
and dining room. Everyone sold with the guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money back. 


Ask for a DON salesman to call. He talks your 
language and can acquaint you with additional 
products to eliminate waste, save time, and labor and 
save you money. 


Epbwarp DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St tr). ee 
EL ee Li S MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL . eae 





3600 FOR DINNER TONIGHT! 





AND THE AUTOMATIC 
FOOD SHAPER HELPS 


When you serve 3600 ‘‘chow hounds’ 

3 times a day, speed and efficiency really 
count. Aboard the new U. S. Navy Super 
Carrier, ‘‘Independence,” Automatic Food 
Shapers help do the job! 


In fact, Automatic Food Shapers are in 
service around the world. And with good 
reason! It’s the fastest, most efficient way 
to make juicy, perfectly portioned 
hamburgers or any food patty. Just fill 

the hopper and snap the switch. No tricky 
parts to jam. The Automatic is easy 

to operate — easy to clean. 


The Automatic meets the demanding 
requirements of this great new ship. It is 
ready to do the same big job for you. 


Model DA Automatic Food Shaper 





We would like to tell you further why the 
Automatic Food Shaper is the "‘preferred” shaper. 
Write today to: 


AUTOMATIC FOOD SHAPING CO., INC. 
New York 4, N. Y. 


58 New Street 
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Model H 9-12 Pat. Pend. 


Capacity: 12 trays 
or wire racks 


Overall: 52” x 21/2” 


1. In preparation area 
Loaded trays are placed > 


SANITARY on unit stationed at con- 


veyor belt or table. 
® Stainless steel 
top, bottom, sides 
elle Mite (-e 


. A Carrier wheels easily 
ee Oe ++. even on and off 


plated steel frame. So elevators. 


3. In serving 


Wheels to each room for 
quick and easy serving 
of trays. 


FEATURES 
ose 1) Ie ol (oor 


® Oval shaped rubber bumpers to 
protect sides. 


Sloe me loll elatile ol laa) eae) 


protect walls and doors. 
Model H 9-6 Pat. Pend 


Capacity: 6 trays or ®@ Super-duty, ball-bearing swivel 
wire racks and rigid casters. 


Overall: 28” x 21/2” x 
Cua Te] Martel Madu ee Lame do) 1g 


tread tires. 


Write for detailed specification sheet 


4 
A y a eRe eles 
SA ° MO ie CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





| especially for food service operations 


by The Pillsbury Company has adher- 


| ing qualities before and after frying, 


Flavor, fat absorption, texture, and 


| taste have been evaluated favorably in 
| tests. It is seasoned with monosodium 


glutamate and packaged in  5-lb. 


| cartons with pouring spout. 


To facilitate storage, drying, and 


carrying of large numbers of cups 


without slipping, chipping, or break- 
age; Si Lite, Inc., is introducing Stak- 


| A-Cup trays. Made of impact-resistant 


plastic, they can be washed with 
detergents in mechanical dishwashers, 


| Each tray holds 12 cups and can be 


nested compactly. 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc., is introducing 


| a new polyethylene box for institu- 


tional use. The containers can be 


| sterilized with boiling water or live 


steam. Strong soaps, bleaches, and 


| detergents will not harm them. Fash- 
| ioned with rounded corners, there are 


no seams, cracks, or crevices to harbor 
acids or bacteria. The containers may 
be used in refrigerators or freezers 
without hardening or cracking. They 


| are also flame retardant, and the 
| polyethylene tends to muffle noise. 


Seamless, Heliarc welded, Type 302 


| stainless steel cabinets, to provide 


better appearance, sturdier construc- 
tion, and easier cleaning, are now 


| featured on mobile, self-leveling four- 


stack dish dispensers manufactured 
by the Lowerator Division, American 


| Machine & Foundry Company. The 


dispenser has a capacity of 28 doz. 
dishes or up to 12 doz. bowls or bouil- 
lon cups. Dishes are electrically heated 
with preheated air and thermostat- 
ically controlled up to 200°F. The 
tube-dispensing adjustment mecha- 
nism is located in a tamper-proof 
position at the bottom of the tube; 
once set, it needs no further adjust- 
ment. The thermostat knob is located 
inside the cabinet where it is pro- 
tected, yet easily accessible when tem- 
perature adjustment is desired. 

By application of the “air curtain” 
principle, Koch Refrigerators, Inc., is 
now showing a “reach-in” refrigerator 
that has a 100 per cent open, doorless 
front. This is the first item in a new 
line of equipment. The air seals off the 
front of the cabinet, blankets the 
product in cold air, and keeps it at 
standard commercial — refrigerator 
temperatures. Shelving is adjustable 
both as to height and to slope and is 
removable. The cabinet is offered in 
a wide variety of colors and finishes 
with either contrasting or matching 
trim around the display opening. 

A self-contained “plug” assembly 
refrigeration system is used by Koch 
Refrigerators, Inc., in its Series M 
cabinets. The plug is a _ complete, 
welded, hermetically-sealed refrigera- 
tion system assembled without the use 
of conventional screwed or flared fit- 
tings or capped service valves. The 
sealing process prevents unauthorized 
and incorrect component replacement 
and field tampering. When connected 
to the electrical service, the refrigera- 
tion installation is complete. Where 
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PREFERS CRAMORES 


Manager of private institu- ! 
tion, Kentucky: “A _truly | 
fine quality product. We’ve 
used it for years in baking 
and cooking as well as 
drinks.” 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 


LEMON - ORANGE - LIME 
@ Ideal for institutional use 
@ Consistent, year ‘round quality 
fruit flavor 
@ Economical—no spoilage—no 
squeezing 
@ Convenient—always available 
@ Requires no refrigeration 


CRAMORES “‘DRI-SYRUP” 

@ Instantly soluble in cold water 

@ 2'4 lb. bag makes 3 gallons 
of finished beverage 

@ Fortified with Vitamin C 

@ lemon, pink lemon, orange 
and grape flavors. 


Now Available! Cramores Instant 
Hot Chocolate Powder 
© fortified with Vitamin 02. 


Cramore Products, Inc. 
Point Pleasant Beach, N.J. 


EATING IS FUN— __isi|§# 


| on diet, obesity, age, and sex as well 
as the epidemiology and etiology of the | 


for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
food and food service in the small institu- 
tion. Based on normal nutritional require- 
ments for adults, the menu patterns, sample 
suppers, and pointers on meal planning 
have their place in any household. Practical 


ideas for making the work of the manager | 


easier and pleasanter include a weekly mar- 
keting guide, hints for economy in buying 
and storage, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 
Single copy 50¢ 

Five copies 


Ten copies 
Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


field installation is necessary, 
entire system may be removed by a 


twist-lock electrical plug. The defec- | 


tive unit may then be lifted out and 


| replaced with a factory-fresh unit. 


L. L. Antle & Co. has announced 


| that its Anco Liquid Malt will appear 


the | 


in shorter wide-mouth, square jars of | 


l-gal. capacity. A stainless steel malt 
meter pump is available and also a 


| stainless steel dispenser. The liquid | 


malt mixes instantly and uniformly, | 


| and 1 gal. flavors approximately 600 | 


malted drinks at an estimated cost of | 


less than 1 cent a serving. 


A hydrometer, cylinder, and ther- | 


| mometer to measure coffee solids and | 
| cup quality at ordinary temperatures | 
| (60° and 90°F.) has been designed 
| by The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., 
| and is now available from Rascher & 
| Betzold. Copies of the correlation of | 
| hydrometer readings against the solu- | 


ble solids content of beverage and a 


seven-year period prior to July, 1957. 


| This new companion report brings up 

| to date the findings of researchers and | 
| is published in the interest of better- 
| ment of national nutrition. Helen I. 
Mattill, Ph.D., the editor, summarizes | 


the findings of recognized authorities 


disability and the metabolism of serum 
cholesterol. 

Downyflake is introducing a dry 
sirup mix in lemon, grape, orange, and 
pink lemon flavors for beverage dis- 
pensing or for use as a heavy sirup. 
The “instant sugar” in the mix dis- 
solves instantly with the addition of 


cold water. The orange, lemon, and | 


pink lemon mixes contain pure, de- 
hydrated orange or lemon juice. Each 
21%-lb. bag makes 3 gal. beverage. A 


sirup may be made by shaking or | 


stirring the mix into tepid or warm 


water to obtain a yield of % gal. of | 
5-to-1 heavy sirup. Packaged twelve | 


2%-lb. bags to a case, each bag is 
foil-lined to keep out moisture and 
preserve freshness. 


| temperature correction table are avail- | 
| able from C.B.I. Now, 1-pt. samples | 
| of coffee can be taken anywhere bever- 
| age is prepared and brought back to | 
| a central location or laboratory for | 
| measurement. 
| Cereal Institute, Inc., has published | 
| its Second Report on Cholesterol as | 

Related to Atherosclerosis. A Review | 
| of the Literature July 1957 to July | 
| 1958. The first publication covered the 


Kitchen to Serve 
15,000 MEALS 
A DAY? 


YOU WOULD include a mechanical 
dishwasher, of course . . . And an 
A-F “Panhandler” automatic Pan and 
Utensil Washer is just as necessary 
in modern hospital kitchens. 


Washing time for mixing bowls, 
cooking utensils, steam table pans, 
food transport containers . . . even 
garbage pails . . . is greatly reduced 
over other methods—the operator is 
free to do other jobs during the auto- 
matic “‘wash-drain-rinse” cycle, and an 
A-F “Panhandler”’ not only washes 
thoroughly and uniformly—but also 
sanitizes ! 


Two compact models are available 
to fit any kitchen—steam, gas or 
electric. 


Write for new, illustrated folder. 


A-F “Panhandlers”’ 


Machine-Wash- Sanitize 
Pots * Pans ¢ Utensils 
Uniformly! Economically! 


4 





Corn Flake Crumbs are now offered | 


to the food industry by Kellogg Com- 
pany. Uniform in size and requiring 


one-fourth the storage space of whole | 


corn flakes, the new cereal product 
may be used for breading, coating, 
topping, extending, pie crusts, and 
desserts. Ingredients are: crumbed 
corn with sugar, salt, and malt flavor- 
ing, which provides vitamin D, thia- 
mine, niacin, and iron. A twenty-four 
page booklet of recipes for breads, 
cookies, main dishes, and desserts has 
been prepared for use in quantity 
food preparation. Corn Flake Crumbs 
are available in 5-lb. bags. 
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CHEF-STYLED 
BAKE«ROAST PANS 


No. 1956 
22” x 20” x 6%". 
Serves as bottom 
for double width 
series. Can also 
be used as a roast 
pan. 40 


No. 1951 

22” x 20” x 14%", 

for No 1986-Can 

or No. 1956. Can 

No. 1952 also be used as 

22" x 20” x 2%". Serves bun pan. $6.90 
as cover for No. "1956, or 
can be used as a bake 
y pan. $11.00 

22” x 20” x 3%”. Cover for 

No. 1956. Can also be used 

as roast pan. $12.05 


Made Right! Priced Right! 


...FOR FULL USE 
OF OVEN oe 


No. 1905. Upper pan. 10%" x 
No. 193%” x 5”. Can also be “0s 
}. roast pan. 
10%” x 19%" x 2%". Serves as 
cover for No. 1906, or can be used 
as bake pan. $6.90 


No. 1 
Lower pan. 114%" x 20” x rr 
No Serves as bottom for single width 
10%” x 19%” x 34”. Serves as series. Can also be used as a roast 
cover for No. 1906. Also serves 8s pan. $10.25 


roast pan. \ hd Prices Slightly Higher 
West of the Rockies 
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Take advantage of Chef-Styled 
everyday low prices. Order to- 
day from your favorite Equip- 


t Dealer. 
ment Dealer. : a CR Son Is8 


COMMERCIAL ALUMINUM 


COOKWARE 


The complete line 
...the quality line 


Write for 
COOKWARE CATALOG 


HARLOW C. STAHL CO. © 1363 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 








